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‘ COMMISSION 


Appointing commissioners to inquire into and report upon the commercial feasibility 
and national advantages to be derived from the proposed construction of a deep 
inland waterway from the Georgian bay, Ontario, to the port of Montreal in 
the province of Quebec. 


Dated 18th March, 1914. 
Recorded 1st April, 1914. 
Lib: 212, Fol. 67. 
THOMAS MULVEY, 


Deputy Registrar General of Canada. 


CANADA. 


GEoRGE THE FirtH, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, KING, Defender 
of the Faith, Emperor of India. 


To all to whom these presents shall come, or whom the same may in anywise concern, 


GREETING ,—- 


WuerEAs in and by an order of His Royal Highness our Governor General in 
Council, bearing date the eighteenth day of March, in the year of Our Lord One 
Thousand Nine Hundred and Fourteen, provision has been made for a careful and 
thorough inquiry by our commissioners therein and hereinafter named in respect of 
the proposed-construction of a deep inland waterway, providing for accommodation 
for the large lake carriers from the Georgian bay, in the province of Ontario, to the 
port of Montreal, in the province of Quebec, from the point of view of the commercial 
feasibility and national advantages to be derived from such a waterway, and in that 
connection to inquire into and consider the following questions, namely :— 

1. A study of the transportation problem in relation to the proposed waterway ; 
to what extent can it help in developing the resources of the country. 

2. The advantages of a large waterway from the lakes to the seaboard, open to the 
largest type of lake carriers; the feasibility of these carriers navigating such water- » 
way and the influence on the rate regulation o£ transport, especially upon cheaper 
commodities which the country produces. 

3. The competition of the waterway with the railways; effect on railways, by 
creating new industries, on account of cheap transportation of low grade freight that 
cannot be handled by rail, causing an expansion in industries, an increase to the popu- 
lation and a demand for a higher class of freight seeking transportation by rail. 

4. The probable volume of traffic available on account of the natural advantages 
of such waterway, which would be the shortest and deepest water route from the head 
of the Great Lakes to the seaboard’ for the largest lake vessels and the probable length 
of the open navigation season through this waterway. 

5. Trattic of the Great Lakes; how it reaches the seaboard. The percentage of 
Canadian traffic handled through United States ports, and causes for this diversion. 
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6. Lake transportation; rates that obtain; lake and rail rates as against all rail 
rates; also a comparison with an all water route rate; also a comparison between the 
proposed Georgian Bay Ship Canal route and all the competing routes in existence 
and in course of construction and their capacity; comparative cost of transportation 
per ton mile, rail, lake and rail, and all water. 

7. A comparison of the volume of traffic that may be handled by water as against 
the rail routes within the same period. Possible economic advantages of such a 
waterway. f 

8. The position of the Northwest; Fort William and Port Arthur being the 
objective point of all lines running through the wheat belt. How the situation at the 
head of the lakes would be ameliorated; would an all water route from Fort William 
to the seaboard, for largest lake vessels, be the natural complement of the present 
water and rail routes? 


9. The position of the existing and projected Gulf Lines via Galveston, what 
their influence would be regarding diversion of traffic from the lakes and St. Lawrence 
route. The effect upon the movement of the traffic by the opening of the Hudson ~ 
Bay, and Pacific and Panama routes. 


10. The conditions that exist at the Atlantic seaboard, Canadian and United 
States, as to handling traffic, and as to ocean and insurance rates. 


11. Interprovincial trade. The facilitating of trade between the provinces. The 
Northwest to supply Ontario, Quebec, and the Maritime Provinces with wheat at a 
cheaper transportation rate; Ontario and Quebec to supply in return the product of 
their manufactures, whilst it will perhaps be possible for Nova Scotia to supply coal 
to some Ontario points at a cheaper freight rate than it now costs to bring it from the 
United States, effecting a great saving to the country. 


12. The iron industry and other mineral resources; the deep waterway as a factor 
in their development. ; | 


13. Pulp industry and the possibility of development. 


14. The tendency to manufacture at the base of supply; the possibilities along 
the route of the waterway where raw material that cannot be transported by rail at a 
low rate is available. The easy development of large water powers at dams, for manu— 
facturing purposes. = 


15. New territory opened in the Northwest and the requirements to move the 
grain crop in the future to open market; the cost of transporting whea’ from 
important centres in the Northwest to head of lakes. ) 

16. Storage at the head of the lakes and the seaboard; extent of terminals required. 


17. Markets, general statistics, synopsis of history of deep canals; their trade 


development. ; 


18. Generally speaking, the commercial feasibility of the proposed waterway. 


Now Know Ye that by and with the advice of our Privy Council for Canada, 
we do by these presents nominate, constitute and appoint William Sanford Evans, of 
the city of Winnipeg, in the province of Manitoba, financial agent; Frank Stephen 
Meighen, gentleman, and Edouard Gohier, merchant, both of the city of Montreal, 
in the province of Quebec, to be our commissioners to conduct such inquiry; 
to have, hold, exercise and enjoy the said office, place and trust unto the said William 
Sanford Evans, Frank Stephen Meighen and Edouard Gohier, together with the 
rights, powers, privileges and emoluments unto the said office, place and trust of right 
and by law appertaining during pleasure,—And we do further nominate, constitute 
and appoint the said William Sanford Evans to be the Chairman of the said Com- 
mission. 
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And we do hereby under the authority of the revised Statute respecting inquiries 
concerning public matters confer upon our said Commissioners the power of summon- 
ing before them, any witnesses and of requiring them to give evidence on oath or on 
solemn affirmation if they are persons entitled to affirm in civil matters, and orally or 
in writing, and to produce such documents and things as our said Commissioners 
shall deem requisite to the full investigation of the matters into which they are hereby 
appointed to examine. And we do hereby further authorize the said Commissioners 
to employ such technical and professional assistants as they may deem necessary in 
connection with the inquiry. And we do hereby require and direct our said Com- 
missioners to report to His Royal Highness the Governor General in Council the result 
of their investigation together with the evidence, if any, taken before them and any 
opinion they may see fit to express thereon. 

In testimony whereof, we have caused these our letters to be made patent and 
the great seal of Canada to be hereunto affixed. Witness: Our Most Dear and Entirely 
Beloved Uncle and Most Faithful Counsellor, Field Marshal His Royal Highness 
Prince Arthur William Patrick Albert, Duke of Connaught and of Strathearn; Earl 
of Sussex (in the Peerage of the United Kingdom); Prince of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Treland; Duke of Saxony, Prince of Saxe-Cobourg and Gotha; 
Knight of Our Most Noble Order of the Garter; Knight of our Most Ancient and 
Most Noble Order of the Thistle; Knight of Our Most Illustrious Order of St. Patrick; 
One of our Most Honourable Privy Council; Great Master of Our Most Honourable 
Order of the Bath; Knight Grand Commander of Our Most Exalted Order of the 
Star of India; Knight Grand Cross of Our Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael 
and St. George; Knight Grand Commander of Our Most Eminent Order of the Indian 
Empire; Knight Grand Cross of Our Royal Victorian Order; Our Personal Aide-de- 
Camp; Governor General and Commander-in-Chief of our Dominion of Canada. 

At our Government House, in Our City of Ottawa, this eighteenth day of March, 
in the year of Our Lord One thousand nine hundred and fourteen and in the fourth 
year of Our reign. 


By Command, 
THOMAS MULVEY, 
Under-Secretary of State. 


Herourabls Rosert Rogers, 
Minister of Public Works, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Sir,—Pending the completion of the statistical] survey of the principal facts and 
conditions entering into the transportation problems referred to the Georgian Bay 
Canal Commission, which it was arranged should be undertaken as preparatory to 
the work of the Commission, I beg to submit the following Interim Report covering 
such matters as have already been submitted to examination. 


Yours respectfully, 


W. SANFORD EVANS. 
Ortawa, 1916. 
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INTERIM REPORT, GEORGIAN BAY CANAL COMMISSION. 


By W. \SANForp Evans, Chairman, Georgian Bay Canal Commission, 1916. 
INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT. 


Under the authority of Parliament, a survey and investigation of the practic- 
ability and probable cost of the long-mooted proposition to construct a deep waterway 
from Georgian bay to the harbour of Montreal, by way of the French and Ottawa 
rivers, was initiated in 1904 under a board of engineers. In 1909 this board submitted 
a report (Georgian Bay Ship Canal Report upon Survey, with Plans and Estimates of 
Cost, 1908), the plans providing for a waterway 22 feet deep, with a length of 440 miles, 
in which there woul@be 28 miles of canal excavation, 66 miles of channel dredging, and 
346 miles of river and lake; with 27 locks of a minimum length of 650 feet, with 65 
feet clear width and 22 feet clear depth, the lift ranging from 5 feet to 50 feet; and 
with a minimum water supply in the summit basin, capable of being increased, which 
would permit of 20 lockages per day throughout a season of about 210 days. The cost, 
originally placed: at $100,000,000, was, in view of increases in the cost of materials, 
subsequently estimated at $125,000,000. 

In 1914 a Royal Commission was issued, in the terms already set forth, for a 
report upon the “ commercial feasibility ” of such a canal, and in general upon many 
elements of the transportation problem in Canada. The engineers had reported that 
the canal was practicable, but the report of the Georgian Bay Canal Commission was 
to be upon the question whether or not it would pay Canada to spend $125,000,000 
upon this public work. 

A reasonable judgment upon the economic feasibility of any proposition must be 
based upon a careful study of facts and upon an equally careful estimate of tendencies 
and possibilities of development. As many of the conditions which constitute the 
economic factors of a problem such as this have not previously been statistically studied 
in Canada, and are not adequately set forth in any existing compilations, it was con- 
sidered desirable to collect and arrange certain important classes of facts as preliminary 
to the consideration of any conclusions by the commission, and even as preliminary 
- to the holding of public hearings. An arrangement was accordingly made by which 
the chairman of the commission undertook this preparatory statistical survey, and 
this interim report, sets forth some of the facts so far examined. It is not a report on 
conclusions, but rather a general introductory statement of part of the case to be 
argued, and takes the form of a summary statement, illustrated by diagrams, and an 
appendix containing tables of figures. It is submitted at this stage for constructive 
criticism and for suggestions as to other essential matters to be taken into considera- 
tion so that the case may be made complete. As soon as the most important funda- 
mental facts are available and within the knowledge of those interested, argument 
can profitably be heard, and in due time, and after full public hearings, the Georgian 
Bay Canal Commission will present its report. 


Scope of this report——Great public works, such as railways and canals, may be 
undertaken for political, military, or economic reasons. The terms of Confederation 
imposed on the Dominion Government a political obligation for certain works of 
this kind. Military purposes have led to very large expenditures on transportation 
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facilities in many countries, and perhaps neither military nor the higher political 
reasons should be overlooked in conection with any public work. The present ques- 
tion, however, is whether there is an economic reason for a Georgian Bay canal. 


A canal is constructed to carry traffic and from the national standpoint might have 
economic justification :— 

(1) If existing traffic facilities are congested, or in danger of congestion within 
a period of time for which provision should now be considered, and if the proposed 
canal offers adequate and satisfactory additional facilities. 

(2) Even if actual congestion is not threatened, then if a sufficiently great volume 
of traffic is likely to be affected by the building of the canal so that the decreased cost 
or the increased convenience will bear a remunerative relation to the capital invested. 
Under this heading there would be two inquiries :— 

(a) As to the volume of traffic that would probably use the canal itself ; 


(b) As to the volume of traffic likely to be affected by the competitive influence of 
the canal, through the effect of the new route on the rates and conveniences of other 
routes. 


(3) If its construction would probably promote the development of traffic to a 
‘greater extent or at a more rapid rate than an alternative improvement in facilities, 
and to a degree commensurate with the cost. 

(4) If im connection with its construction collateral assets or benefits might be 
created, of which water-powers may be taken as one example, which, properly appraised, 
might so supplement the traffic advantages as to make the total national return appear 
profitable. F 

This interim report does not deal with possible collateral values created by the 
building of the proposed Georgian Bay canal, which must later be inquired into, but 
solely with the problem of traffic. rte 

Again, this report does not deal with the important question of local traffic, but 
only with the problem of through traffic. A canal might enable the population along 
its banks to receive and ship goods on better terms than at present and might lead to 
a marked increase of population in that district and to the establishment of new 
industries; and it might also further the development of such natural resources ‘as 
that district may contain. To the extent to which it is a net addition to the sum of 
national well-being, and is not accompanied by a corresponding loss elsewhere or is not 
only a transfer from one point to another, an economic advantage to a section of the 
population or to a limited district may be counted a national advantage. But it must 
not cost too much and the burden of the cost must be properly placed. The natural 
resources of the territory tributary to the proposed canal should be carefully investi- 
gated, and an estimate made of all probable local gains. In this report, however, only 
facts and conditions bearing on the general traffic problem of Canada are under 
examination. : 

The proposed Georgian Bay canal would form a new channel in the St. Lawrence 
and Great Lakes water-route from the Atlantic ocean to the heart of the North Ameri- 
can continent. Over certain of the existing channels of this greatest of inland water- 
ways there now passes an enormous volume of traffic. Some of this is Canadian trafic 
and some United States traffic. Some of the vessels are of Canadian or’ British 
registry, and some of United States registry. These vessels freely use all canals and 
improvements in the waterways, without distinction because of the nationality of the 
vessel or the national ownership of the canals or deepened channels, and, within the 
restrictions of the coasting laws, some traffic of Canadian origin is carried in United 
States vessels, and some traffic of United States origin is carried in Canadian vessels. 
This great waterway is paralleled to the north and to the south throughout its whole 
course by many railway lines, which also carry an enormous traffic of mixed national 
origin and destination. 
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Among the materials riecessary as a basis for a reasonable judgment on the econ- 
omic feasibility of the canal in its relation to general traffic, there should be facts 
covering the following points :— 

(1) The magnitude of the total traffic of both countries that now so moves and 
that may in the future so’move as to fall within the sphere of influence of such a canal. 
Traffic of Canadian origin or destination, that is, traffic that enters into Canadian 
trade, should be differentiated from United States traffic in order that it may be con- 
sidered separately, for the national advantage to Canada of benefits conferred on Cana- 
dian traffic would be much more direct and would be ealeulated on broader grounds 
than would the advantage to Canada that might be incidental to benefits conferred 
on United States traffic. 

(2) The routes now followed by traffic and the causes of the present distribution. 
If necessary in order to discover these causes, the goods must be traced from their 
point of origin right through to their ultimate destination, even if this involves a 
study of transportation conditions on the ocean and of the methods and demands of 
foreign markets. 

(3) The classes of goods now constituting the traffic, and the possibilities of 
increase in each of these classes and of the addition to the traffic of new classes of 
goods. 

(4) The present nature and probable tendencies of railway competition against 
the water routes. 

The traffic that would probably feel first and most directly the influence of a new 
canal is the traffic that now passes by water between the East and the West in North 
America. This report represents the results of an investigation of this waterborne 
traffic along the above general lines. No detailed study of the rail-borne traffic and of 
railway competition has yet been made. 

In the summary statement no attempt is made at exhaustive treatment, but rather 
the facts of a single year or with respect to a single article are selected to illus- 

che general conditions found to exist, and diagrams are freely used. Indeed, 
much of the report is but an explanation of the diagrams. In the appendix are given 
tables of statistics, some compiled direct from original material and some taken from 
various authoritative publications, which will in most cases provide material for a 
much more extended study. The year 1913 has been chosen for special attention, first 
because the traffic movement was greater in that year than in any other, and second, 
because 1913 was the latest complete year before the disturbances created by 
the war, and witnessed the fullest manifestation of the tendencies of what may be 
called normal times. Normal conditions must be understood before the abnormal can 
be rightly judged. 

There is included in the appendix also a precis index of Hansard Debates of the 
House of Commons and the Senate on the Georgian Bay Ship Canal, 1902-18. 

As many other problems, beside that of the Georgian Bay canal, depend upon the 
same fundamental facts, it is possible that the material herein presented may prove of 
interest in more than the one practical direction. oy 

In this report, the quantities, and not the values, of freight traffic are taken into 
consideration, whenever these can be obtained, and less attention. is paid to freight 
rates than to the general conditions that underlie freight rates. 

It is the weight, or the bulk, of freight traffic that chiefly creates a transportation 
problem, and not its value. Cargoes and earloads are measured by tons and not by 
dollars. To illustrate: In the fiscal year 1912-13, Canada imported unset diamonds 
to the value of $3,846,350.1 If put into one package, these diamonds would probably 
weigh about 44 pounds, and the whole package could be thrown into the corner of the 


1 Report of the Department of Customs, Trade and Navigation, year ending March 31, 1913, 
p. 354. 
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small safe in one express car. Ini the same fiscal year, Canada unported large quantities ‘ 
of soft coal, aggregating over five times the value of the diamonds. Taking for com- 
parison the quantity of soft ccal which at the entered price would give a value equal 
to the diamonds, we have a freight tonnage of 1,923,175 tons. According to the report 
of the Department of Railways and Canals,! there were in that year on all the railways 
in Canada a total of 14,746 coal cars, with an average capacity of 38} tons. If all these 
cars were assembled to carry the above amount of coal, each car would have a little 
over 33 loads. Put in another way, if these cars were made up into trains of forty cars 
each, and twelve such trains were despatched per day, it would take 104 days to move 
the load. Here we have a big transportation problem, whereas the same value in dia- 
monds offers no transportation problem at all, but only an insurance or police problem. 
It may be much more profitable for a country to produce or trade in goods that must 
be weighed by ounces or pounds, but it is only tons, no matter what their value, that 
can fill vessels or cars and that require new canals, deeper channels, more railway 
lines and heavier rails and bridges. 

Freight rates do not always explain traffic movements, and are sometimes symptoms 
rather than causes. A relative cheapness of rates will not always divert traffic from 
other routes; for traffic often seems to move upstream against higher rates. There 
are many conditions which determine the routing of traffic, and it is impossible to 
reach sound practical conclusions by studying freight tariffs alone. What has been 
fought in the present investigation is the causes of traffic movements, whether these 
causes have manifested themselves in freight rates or not. There may be artificial 
interferences with the operation of these fundamental causes, such as may arise from 
the exercise of governmental regulation on the one side, or from conferences, affili- 
ations, pools, or combinations on the other, but it has not been possible in the time to 
trace the influence on the courses of traffic that may have been exerted by these means. 


1 Railway Statistics, year ending June 30, 1913, p. 139. 
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FREIGHT TRAFFIC TO AND FROM LAKE SUPERIOR.! 


Lhe principal volume of waterborne tratlc between the East and the West in North 
America passes back and forth through the Sault Ste. Marie canals, and it “an there 
be conveniently measured and analysed owing to the admirable statistical reports’ 
prepared under the direction of Lt.-Col. Mason M. Patrick, Corps of Engineers, U.S. 
Army, covering the traffic of both countries through all the canals, and of the Cana- 
dian Department of Railways and Canals* dealing specially with the traffic through 
the Canadian canal. 

In diagram 1 is represented in graphic form the total freight traffic of Canada and 
of the United States combined, passing through the canals at Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario 
and Michigan, during the season of navigation of the year 1913. 

Fig. 1 shows the total freight traffic divided into eastbound and westbound traffic. 
Of a total freight traffic of 79,718,344 short tons, there passed eastbound 59,205,853 
ions, and westbound 20,512,491 tons. Among the points to be noted are:— 

(1) The magnitude of this traffic. In tons of cargo and in net registered tonnage 
of vessels, the traffic through the Sault Ste. Marie canals during somewhat less than 
eight months of open navigation greatly exceeded the twelve months’ total of any other 
canal or of any single port in the world. Its figures, so far as narrow waterways are 
concerned, are apparently surpassed only by those of the Detroit river, which, in addi- 
tion io carrying over 87 per cent of the traffic which also passes through the Sault 
Ste. Marie canals, carries traffic to and from lake Michigan, lake Huron, and Georgian 
bay and local traffic for Detroit river ports. A direct comparison in freight tons with 
the traffic through the Suez canal is not practicable, but the net registered tonnage of 
vessels passing through the Suez canal in the year 1913 was 20,033,884 tons, while 
the net registered tonnage of vessels passing through the Sault Ste. Marie canals in the 
navigation season of the same year was 57,989,715 tons. 

(2). The distribution of traffic as between eastbound and westbound, the ratio 
being 2.88 to 1. 

(3) The growth of the traffic. In the appendix* are given detailed figures for 
1911 to 1915. In 1890 the total freight traffic was 9,041,213 tons; in 1900, 25,643,073 
tons, and in 1913, 79,718,344 tons. 

Fig. 2 shows the origin of the traffic.’ No matter what the original national source 
or the ownership of the goods may be, the traffic originating at Canadian ports is, in 
accordance with the commonly accepted definition, called Canadian traffic, and is 
represented in solid black; while the traffic originating at United States ports is called 
United States traffic, and is represented by the hatched portions of the figures. Out 
of a total eastbound traffic of 59,205,853 short tons there originated at Canadian ports 
6,103,847 tons, or 10.30 per cent. Out of a total westbound traffic of 20,512,491 tons 
there originated at Canadian ports 771,410 tons, or 3.27 per cent.. Of the total east- 


bound and westbound traffic combined, 6,875,257 tons, or 8.62 per cent, was of Cana- 
dian origin. 


1 Appendix Tables 1-17, pp. 87-102, Statistics, 1911-15. 
2 Annual Statistical Reports of Lake Commerce, passing through canals at Sault Ste. Marie, 


Ontario and Michigan, with a Supplementary Report of commerce passing through the Detroit 
River. 


3 Canal Statistics. 
4 Appendix, Table 1, p. 87, Statistics, 1911-15. 
5 Appendix, Table 2, p. 87, Statistics, 1911-15. 
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Fig. 3 shows the destination of the traffic,! that is the freight shipped to Canadian 
ports as compared with the freight shipped to United States ports. Of the total east- 
bound freight, 6.11 per cent, or 3,619,636 tons, was destined to Canadian ports in the 
east; while of the total westbound freight, no less than 29.02 per cent, or 5,954,388 tons, 
was destined to Canadian ports in the west. 

It will be noted that there are marked differences in the relative proportions of 
traffic in figures 2 and 3. It is evident, for example, that a much smaller amount of 
freight arrived at Canadian ports in the east than was shipped from’ Canadiam ports 
in the west, the difference being 2,484,211 tons. This means that a large amount of 
Canadian freight, eastbound, was shipped to United States ports, and that there was 
not a corresponding amount of United States freight shipped to Canadian ports. The 
heavy shipments of Canadian grain and flour to United States ports are not offset by 
any correspondingly large movement of United States traffic, at least from the Lake 
Superior district, to Canadian ports. On the other hand, nearly 72 times as much 
freight arrived at Canadian ports in the west as was shipped from Canadian ports in 
‘the east, the difference in this case being accounted for chiefly by the large shipments 
of United States coal to Canadian ports in tke west. 


Distribution of traffic by lake districts—Leaving the St. Marys river the traffic 
eastbound divides, one portion diverging to ports on lake Michigan, one to ports on 
lake Huron and Georgian bay, a very large portion to lake Erie ports, while the bal- 
ance goes to ports on lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence river. Westbound, streams 
of traffic converge from all these districts. It has not so far been found practicable to 
work out the traffic belonging to each individual port, but the material is available for 
estimating the traffic of ports grouped aceording to lake districts. 

It is clearly important to understand how existing traffic by water is routed. 
Traffic between lake Michigan and lake Superior will probably, for example, prove to 
have little bearing on the problem of a Georgian Bay canal; and again, the traffic now 
received at and shipped from lake Erie ports must be examined with a view to determin: 
ing to what extent this routing is due to the fact that the commodities ‘constituting 
the westbound traffic originate in districts directly tributary to lake Erie, and to whet 
extent the eastbound traffic now received at those ports is influenced by fundamental 
causes, such as consumption demand or the existence of through export facilities. 
With regard to the traffic with lake Huron and Georgian bay and with lake Ontario, 
it will be important also to inquire what proportion belongs to local districts that’ 
could not be served by an alternative route through a Georgian Bay canal. At this 
stage, however, only the general facts of distribution will be presented. 


Total traffic by the lake districts*—In diagram 2 is shown the total eastbound traffic 
through the Sault Ste. Marie canals during the season of navigation of 1913, divided 
according to the lake districts to which the freight was shipped, and the total west- 
bound traffic divided according to the lake districts from which the freight was shipped. 
Comparing the quantity shipped to lake Erie in the eastbound figure with the quantity 
shipped from lake Erie in the westbound figure, the relation of outward to return) ear- 
goes with respect to that lake district is indicated; and so with each of the other lake 
districts. The preponderance of the traffic with lake Erie ports is strikingly 
apparent. 

Of a total eastbound freight traffic of 59,205,853 tons, there was shipped to ports 
cn lake Erie, 49,427,101 tons, or 83.48 per cent; while of a total westbound traffic of 
20,512,491 tons, there was shipped from ports on lake Erie, 19,297,105 tons, or 94.07 per 
cent. Of the combined total of eastbound and westbound traffic of 79,718,344 tons, the 
traffic: between lake Erie and lake Superior amounted to 68,724,206 tons, or 86.2 per cent. 

Traffic with lake Michigan ports comes second in total amount, although it is only: 
about one-twelfth as great as the traffic between lake Superior and lake Erie. the figures 


1 Appendix, Table 3, p. 88, Statistics, 1911-15. 
2 Appendix Table 4, pp. 88-90, Statistics, 1911-15. 
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being 6,704,080 tons, or 8.40 per cent. Eastbound there was shipped to lake Michigan, 
6,376,535 tons, or 10.77 per cent of the total, and from lake Michigan ports westbound 
there was shipped 327,545 tons, or 1.59 per cent of the total westbound freight. 

Of the combined total eastbound and westbound, the traffic between lake Huron 
and Georgian bay and lake Superior amounted to 2,885,890 tons, or 3.62 per cent. To 
lake Huron and Georgian bay ports there was shipped eastbound, 2,445,945 tons, or 4.14 
per cent; and westbound from lake Huron and Georgian bay ports, 439,945 tons, or 
2.14 per cent. 

Of the combined total eastbound and westbound, the traffic between lake Ontario 
and St. Lawrence river and lake Superior amounted to 1,404,168 tons, or 1.76 per cent. 
To lake Ontario and St. Lawrence river ports there was shipped 956,272 tons, or 1.61 


Diacram No. 2. 


DISTRIBUTION BY LAKE DISTRICTS OF TOTAL TRAFFIC 
THROUGH CANADIAN AND AMERICAN CANALS AT 
SAULT STE.MARIE, NAVIGATION SEASON 1913. 
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per cent, and from lake Ontario and St. Lawrence river ports there was shipped west- 
bound 447,896 tons, or 2.18 per cent. 


Canadian traffic by lake districts.\—Of a total traffic of Canadian origin amount- 
ing to 6,875,257 tons, 48-38 per cent, or 3,322,534 tons was traffic to and from lake Erie 
ports. Traffic with lake Huron and Georgian bay ports came second, with 2,361,375 
tons, or 34.34 per cent. Traffic with lake Ontario and river St. Lawrence ports 
amounted to 1,107,317 tons, or 16.10 per cent. From Canadian ports on lake Superior 
to ports on lake Michigan there was shipped 34,031 tons or 1.22 per cent of the total. 

In this traffic with lake Erie nearly all the freight was eastbound, very little freight 
westhound having originated at the Canadian ports on that lake. Lake Ontario and 
river St. Lawrence ports supplied a little over one-half of the westbound trafic, namely, 
394,148 tons, or 51.09 per cent of the total Canadian westbound traffic. Lake Huron 
and Georgian bay ports supplied 353,395 tons, or 45.81 per cent. 


1 Appendix, Table 5, p. 91, Statistics, 1911-15. 
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The particulars are as follows :— 


Torat Canadian traffic by lake districts—Navigation season, 1913. 


Lake Ontario Lake Huron | 


and River Lake Erie. and Lake Michigan. 
Dion St; Lawrence: . Georgian Bay. tok 
Total Per Total Per Total Per Total Per 
Tons. | Cent. Tons. | Cent. Tons. |Cent.| Tons. | Cent. 


From lake Superior 

eastbound to....4... 713,169} 11°68} 3,298,667) 54°04} 2,007,980) 32°89 84,031) 1°38} 6,103,847 
To lake Superior west- 

bound froma sc). 2 394,148} 51°09 23,867| 3°09) 353,395) 45°81)..........1.... 771,410 
Combined total. .. ...| 1,107,317} 16°10) 3,322,534} 48°33) 2,361,375) 34°34 34,08 1°22) 6,875,257 


Of the total traffic originating at Canadian ports which was shipped to Canadian 
ports!, lake Huron and Georgian bay had 52-10 per cent, lake Ontario and the St. 
Lawrence river, 29-02 per cent, and lake Erie, 18-87 per cent. When the westbound 
shipments are examined separately, lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence river stand first 
with 52-93 per cent, and then follow lake Huron and Georgian bay with 44-08 per 
cent, and lake Erie with 2-97 per cent. The particulars are as follows :— 


CANADIAN traffic to Canadian ports by lake districts—Navigation season 1913. 


Lake Ontario Lake Huron 
and River Lake Erie. and Lake Michigan. 
Teron, St. Lawrence. Eu Georgian Bay. ue ee 
Total Per Total Per Total Per Total Per 
Tons. |Cent.| Tons. |Cent.| Tons. |Cent.| Tons. | Cent. 
From lake Superior 
eastbound to........ 713,169] 23°29) 694,592) 22°68) 1,654,098) 54°02)..... ....)...... 3,061,859 
To lake Superior west- 
bound from......... 388,666] 52°93 F867 19 (2° 974 2323, 700)) 44° 08. oc ste ees 734,233 


Combined total.... . | 1,101,835) 29°02 716,459} 18°87 M97 FUP OS [BOLO vas be oem cs ecein 3,796,092 


Of the traffic originating at Canadian ports which was shipped to United States 
ports,2 no less than 84-63 per ctnt was traffic with lake Erie, nearly all being east- 
bound grain shipments from Fort William and Port Arthur to United States ports on 
that lake. The eastbound shipments to United States ports on lake Huron are also 
chiefly grain to Port Huron. 


1 Appendix, Table 6, p. 92, Statistics, 1911-15. 
2 Appendix, Table 7, p. 98, Statistics, 1911-15. 
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The particulars are as follows :— 


CANADIAN traffic to United States ports by lake districts—Navigation season 1913. 


Lake Ontario | Lake Huron 


and River Lake Erie. and Lake Michigan. 
St. Lawrence. Georgian Bay. Total 
Direction. —— | —— —— —_}. — — —-——— -—-——| Tons. 
Total Per Total Per Total Per Total Per 
Tons. |Cent.| Tons. |Cent.| Tons. |Cent.| Tons. | Cent. 
From lake Superior 
east-bound to. .... |..... fh) Ree it) 2,604; 875) (85068 353, 882| 11°63 84,631] 2°76) 3,041,988 
To lake Superior west- ; 
bound from..it..)) 5,482) 14°74 2,000) 5°38 29)605) (TOE STA Coo howees |) ae 37,177 
Combined total. ..... 5,482 ‘17| 2,606,875) 84°63 383,577| 12°46 84,931} 2°73] 3,079,165 


United States Traffic by Lake Districts.—Practically 90 per cent of all traffic 
originating at United States ports moves between lake Erie and lake Superior. Some 
large:shipments of iron ore go to lake Michigan, and there are grain shipments to lake 
Michigan, to lake Huron and Georgian bay and to lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence 
river. Principally because of its coal shipments, lake Erie supplies 97-63 per cent of 
all United States traffic carried westward. 


The particulars are as follows :— 


Toran United States traffic by lake districts—Navigation season 1913. 


aes - 
0S ia ee $$$ 


Lake Ontario Lake Huron 
and River Lake Erie. and Lake Michigan, 
Direction. St. Lawrence. Georgian Bay. Total 
- —- —— — | -————| Tons. 
Total | Per Total Per Total Per Total Per 
Tons. j|Cent.| Tons. |Cent.| Tons. |Cent.| Tons. | Cent. 
From lake Superior 
eastbound to...... 243,103} ‘46 | 46,128,434) 86°86 437,965} °82 | 6,292,504} 11°85) 53,102,006 
To lake Superior west- | 
bound from: : 0)... 53,748) °27 | 19,273,238) 97°63 86,550} . °43 327,545} 1°66) 19,741,081 
Combined total....... 296,851 ‘41 | 65,401,672) 89°78; 524,515) °72 | 6,620,049| 9°08) 72,843,087 


< 


The chief features of United States traffic shipped to Canadian ports2 are the 
large shipments from lake Erie, principally coal, the shipments of grain to lake Huron 
and Georgian bay and to lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence river. Part of this grain 
is Canadian grain shipped via Duluth and Superior, but as the shipment is from a port 
in the United States it is from the transportation standpoint United States traffic. 


1 Appendix,» Table 8, p. 94, Statistics, 1911-15. 
° Appendix, Table 9, p. 95, Statistics, 1911-15. 
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The particulars are as follows :— 
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-Unirep States traffic to Canadian ports by lake districts—Navigation season 1913. 


— 


Lake Ontario 
and River 
St. Lawrence. 


Total Per 
Tons. Cent. 


Direction. 


. 


From lake Superior 
eastbound to........ 
To lake Superior west- 


bound from 43,374 


Combined total 


eeeee 


196,495) 35°23 
83 
239,869} 4°15) 5,192,634 


Lake Erie. 


Per 
Cent. 


95,548| 17°18 


5,097,086 


® 


97°64 


89°87 


Lake Huron » 
and Lake Michigan. 
Georgian Bay. 
Total Per Total Per 
Tons. Cent. Tons. Cent 
ZO: Tasha (LOA gees sickesa 0 lb 
3,694 ‘07 76,001 
269,428] 4°66 76,001 


1°31| 5,777,932 


1°46] 5,220,155 


United States traffic shipped to United States ports’ may be examined in the fol- 


lowing table :— 


Unitep Sratss traffic to United States ports by lake districts—Navigation season 
19138. 
Lake Ontario Lake Huron 
and River Lake Erie. and Lake Michigan. 
Direction. St. Lawrence. Georgian Bay. Total 
——- — | a se -——|» Tons. 
* Total Per Total Per Total Per Total Per 
Tons. | Cent.| Tons. |Cent.| Tons. |Cent.| Tons. | Cent. 
From Lake Superior 
eastbound to........ 46,608;  °08| 46,032,886) 87°61 172,231} °33| 6,292,504| 11°97) 52,544,229 
To lake Superior west- - 
bownd) fron...) a. < 10,374; °07| 14,176,152) 97°62 82,856) — -b7 251,544) 1°73) 14,520,926 
Combined total....... 56,982 08} 60,209,038} 89°78) 255,087} °38) 6,544,048) 9°75) 67,065,155 


1 Appendix, Table 10, p. 96, Statistics, 1911-15. 
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NUMBER, CAPACITY AND NATIONALITY OF VESSELS. 


How many vessels were engaged in 1913 in the carrying of the enormous freight | 
tonnage which passed through the Sault Ste. Marie canals? Of what types and sizes 
were these vessels, and how does the classification of 1913 compare with the classifica- 
tions of earlier years?) How many were Canadian vessels and how many United States 
vessels, and how did they compare as to capacity and what proportions of the traffic 
were carried by each? These and many other points must prove of practical interest 
and perhaps of great importance. 

The development in type of vessels employed in the lake Superior trade will indi- » 
cate the results of experience in economy and efficiency of transportation. The division 
of the total traffic, or of the traffic on certain routes, between Canadian and United 
States vessels will throw light on the nature and limits of national competition in the 
carrying trade under the present coasting laws and the existing conditions of trade. 
What is the present “load factor” of vessels in this trade, that is, how well filled are 
they on the average, how does the load in one direction compare with the load in the 
other, and on one route with another, and how is the load distributed in each direction 
throughout the season? How does the “load factor” of Canadian vessels compare 
with that of United States vessels? Such matters must be understood before the rela- 
tive development possible to the Canadian carrying trade can be estimated and before 
the probable advantages or limitations of a new water route can be judged. 


Development of Canadian carriers —While by comparison with that of the United 
States the Canadian mercantile fleet on the inland waters is small, it i8 yet of con- 
siderable size and its capacity has been steadily growing.’ In diagram 3 (fig. 1) is 
presented the comparative increase in gross tonnage of vessels of Canadian and British 
register engaged in the carriage of passengers and freight on the Great Lakes and con- 
necting waters, the river St. Lawrence between Kingston and Montreal, the Rideau 
canal, and the Ottawa river between Ottawa and Montreal; that is, on the inland waters 
west of Montreal to the head of lake Superior. 

Im actual number of vessels there has been no great change in recent years, but the 
type and size have improved. In the fiscal year 1899-1900 there were 242 vessels so 
engaged; in 1905-06 the number was 270; and in 1913-14 the number was 265. 

The size of the vessels thus registered for service on the above inland waters, as 
measured by the aggregate gross tonnage, was, in 1899-1900, 90,924 gross tons; in 
1905-6, 157,625 gross tons; and in 1913-14, 310,176 gross tons. In 1913-14 there were 
five fewer vessels engaged than in 1905-6, but the aggregate size of the vessels had 
practically doubled. Larger vessels had been substituted for smaller vessels. The 
changes that have oceurred in the aggregate eize of vessels in the different classes, 
according to gross tonnage, are set forth in fig. 2 of diagram 3. 

The great increase in capacity has been in the class of vessels of over 2,000 tons 
gross register (say, over 1,250 tons net register) and since 1908-9 the capacity of this 
class of: vessels has been greater than that of any other class. A marked increase has 
also taken place in the aggregate capacity of vessels between 1,000: and: 2,000 tons gross 
register. There has been an actual falling-off in the class of vessels between 500 and 
1,000 tons gross register, while the capacity of vessels under 500 tons gross register has 
remained fairly constant, but in this smallest class the number of vessels has greatly 
decreased, showing that many of the very smallest vessels have been discarded and 
somewhat larger vessels substituted. 


1 Appendix, TabJe 18, p. 103, Statistics, 1899-1914. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF CANADIAN VESSELS ON INLAND WATERS. 
GROSS TONNAGE OF VESSELS REGISTERED IN CANADA & GREAT BRITAIN 
ENGAGED ON THE GREAT LAKES AND CONNECTING WATERS. WEST OF MONTREAL. 


FIG.1. COMPARISONS OF ACGRECATE TONNAGE. 
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1905-1906 270 157.625 
1913-1914 265 310.176 
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Of the above Canadian mercantile fleet, consisting in 1913-14 of 265 vessels of 
310,176 tons gross register, or 214,580 tons net register, there passed through the Sault 
Ste. Marie canals in the navigation season of 1913,) 144 vessels’ of 170,558 tons net 
register ; that is, 54.34 per cent of the number and 79-48 per cent of the capacity, show- 
ing that the larger vessels in the Canadian fleet were engaged in the Lake Superior 
trade to a greater extent than in the shorter trades. ? 

In 1913,1 708 vessels of United States register, having a capacity of 1,807,412 net 
registered tons, passed through the Sault Ste. Marie canals. Compared with the Cana- 
dian, they were 4-91 times as numerous; their value was 8-31 times as great; and they 
had 10-59 times the capacity. On the average the United States vessels were thus very 
much larger than the Canadian, and had a relatively greater carrying capacity in pro- 
portion to capital invested. The United States vessels carried 15-17 times as much 
freight as Canadian vessels, and were thus more heavily loaded or made a greater num- 
ber of trips. It should be noted, however, that Canadian vessels carried 47,825 passen- 
gers, while the United States vessels carried only 29,369 passengers. Relatively there 
were more passenger boats in the Canadian fleet. The particulars are as follows :-— 


CANADIAN VESSELS. 


Tonnage. 
Class. No. | Valuation. Passengers. 
Hees Freight 
Registered, Short. Tons. 

SSPE ICES No Ne meRe ann ts WN at 141 $15,155,700 167,331 4,816,355 47,825 
AALS AeA aM AMMEN rh REN 5 140,000 3,177 4,013-\o*c ies tone 

mregistered Me kimi Mle 8 iy RPM Merganser trary go etic uf LOO 231) heise 
WOtaicommrnciie 2 pte!) 144 $15, 295,700 170,558 4,929,599 47,825 

UNITED STATES VESSELS. 

rt ee a a 
RELIG EA Cap mi SEO Len Se UE aR an 594 | $122,418, 500 . 1,644,084 70,397,467 29,369 
SPITE FOORBMR. JOH DCS! 8.2 oF a ENG UN Hof a 114 4,707,000 163,328 4,250,800 .)) “eee ee 
DINPesis teresa vine e enw ie Med hs te Brae all 5 ce eee SER ALR 174,469 |e eee 
Ota ba Mine Ani ey eae 708 | $127,125,500 1,807,412 74,788, 745 29,369 
Grand Totaleay o\ews cw. 852 | $142,421,200 1,977,970 79,718,344 77,194 


L'otal l'rafiic by Nationality of Vessels2—Of the total eastbound freight traftic 
through the Sault Ste. Marie canals in 1913, 3,389,860 tons, or 5-72 per cent, was carried 
in Canadian vessels, and 55,815,993 tons, or 94-28 per cent, was carried in United 
States vessels; while of the total westbound freight traffic, 1,539,739 tons, or 7-50 per 
cent, was carried in Canadian vessels, and 18,972,752 tons, or 92-50 per cent, was car- 
ried in United States vessels. Of the combined eastbound and westbound total, 6-18 
per cent was carried by Canadian vessels and 93-82 per cent by United States vessels. 

Of the traffic originating at Canadian ports and amounting to 6,103,847 tons east- 
bound and 771,410 tons westbound, Canadian vessels carried of the former 3,165,610 
tons, or 51-86 per cent, and of the latter, 761,535 tons, or 98-71 per cent; or of the 
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‘1 Appendix, Table 11, pp. 97-98, Statistics, 1911-1915. 
2 Appendix, Table 4, pp. 88-90, Statistics, 1911-1915. 
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total eastbound and westbound combined, amounting to 6,875,257 tons, Canadian ves- 
eels carried 3,927,145 tons, or 57-11 per cent. , 

With regard to traflic destined to Canadian ports, of the total of 3,619,636 tons east- 
bound, Canadian vessels carried 3,286,109 tons, or 90-71 per cent; while of the total 
westbound, amounting to 5,954,388 tons, Canadian vessels carried 1,515,437 tons, or 
25-40 per cent. Out of the total eastbound and westbound combined, Canadian ves- 
sels carried 4,798,546 tons, or 50-12 per cent. 

Because of the coasting laws, Canadian vessels of course carried all the Canadian 
traftic destined to Canadian ports, but of the eastbound trafic originating at Canadian 
ports which was shipped to United States ports, amounting to 3,041,988 tons, Canadian 
vessels carried only 103,751 tons, or 3-41 per cent. Of the westbound traffic of Canadian 
origin destined to United States ports, amounting to 37,177.tons, Canadian vessels 
carried 27,302 tons, or 73-43 per cent. 7 

Of the traffic originating at United States ports and shipped eastbound to Canadian 
ports, amounting to 557,777 tons, Canadian vessels carried 224,250 tons, or 40-2 per 
cent. Of the large westbound traffic of United States origin destined to ‘Canadian 
ports, amounting to 5,220,155 tons, Canadian vessels carried 778,204 tons, or 14-90 per 
cent. 


Distribution by Nationality of Vessels According to Lake Districts..—T raffiec 
between Lake Superior and Lake Ontario and River St. Lawrence ports is largely con- 
trolled by Canadian carriers. Out of a total eastbound of 956,272 tons, Canadian 
vessels carried 749,364 tons, or 78-36 per cent; and out of a westbound total of 447,896 
tons, Canadian vessels carried 424,705 tons, or 94-08 per cent; or out of a combined 
total of 1,404,168 tons, Canadian vessels carried 1,174,069 tons, or 83-61 per cent. 

The traffic with Lake Huron and Georgian Bay ports is also largely controlled by 
Canadian vessels. Of the eastbound total of 2,445,945 tons, Canadian vessels carried 
1,820,349 tons, or 74-42 per cent; of the westbound total of 439,945 tons, Canadian 
vessels carried 345,854 tons, or 78-61 per cent; or of a combined total of 2,885,890 tons, 
Canadian vessels carried 2,166,208 tons, or 75-07 per cent. 

Of the enormous traffic with lake Erie ports, Canadian vessels carried a very 
small portion; of the total eastbound business, 1-62 per cent, and of the total westbound 
business, 3-81 per cent, and of the combined total only 2-24 per cent. Nevertheless, 
Canadian vessels carried more tons of freight to and from lake Erie ports than to and 
from ports on lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence river. 

With lake Michigan ports the traffic of Canadian vessels was relatively insigniii- 
cant. : 
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1 Appendix, Table 4, pp. 88-90, Statistics, 1911-1915. 
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The particulars of distribution by nationality of vessels by lake districts are as 
follows :—* 
Tora traffic and percentages carried by Canadian and United States vessels accord- 
ing to lake districts—Navigation season 1913. 


a a 


Lake Ontario Lake Huron 
Nataoal and River Lake Erie. and Lake Michigan. 
D; : ational! St. Lawrence. Georgian Bay. 
irection. "1 CALEY BRO MBS et areriae idee da oak atial Fai me ae ee 
Vessels. Total Per Total Per Total Per Total Per 
Tons. | Cent. Tons. | Cent. Tons. | Cent. Tons. | Cent. 


From lake aed Canadian. 749,364| 78°36 804,353| 1°62) 1,820,349] 74°42 15,794 "24 
eastbound to...... i BS aa: 206,908} 21°64) 48, 622, i 98°38 "625, 596} 25°58! 6, 360, 741) 99°76 


Total eastbound.... .} .. ...... SOG. 20a « takin 49,427, LOU ee Diath OA I yi) 6,376,535 

To lake Superior f|Canadian. 424.705) 94°08 735,200} 3°81 345,854] 78°61 38,980] 10°37 
westbound from... {|U.S...... 23,191} 5°92} 18,561,905] 96°19 94,091) 21°39 293,565} 89°63 

Total westbound......] 0 ....... 447,896]...... 19, 2970205", 439,945]... 327,545 


Combined east and f |Canadian.| 1,174,969] 83°61 1,539,553) 2°24] 2,166,203] 75-07 49,774 75 
westbound totals..\}U.S...... 230,099] 16°39! 67, 184, 653} 97°76 719, 687) 24°93] 6, 654, 306] 99°25. 


rand total triers. Abel oak, A404 168) 4, Vin 68,724,206] ..... 2,885,890} ..... 6,704,080 


1 Appendix, Table 4, pp. 88-90, Statistics, 1911-1915. 
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LOAD FACTOR. 


Cost of transportation per unit of cargo, and therefore the economic basis of 
freight rates, must depend largely on the: load factor obtaining for the carriers. If 
a vessel has a full load each way on every trip it will operate at the maximum of 
efficiency and at the lowest cost per unit of cargo. The load factor may fall short of 
this ideal in two general ways; there may be enough freight in one direction to furnish 
full loads, but not enough in the opposite direction to furnish more than partial loads, 
or the freight may be offered so irregularly in either direction or in both directions 
that the loads vary throughout the season. To meet the requirements of any parti- 
_ cular “trade” there must be vessels enough to carry the maximum amount of freight 
offering for shipment at any particular time. If, then, the freight does not continue to be 
regularly offered throughout the season, but if, for example, the amount in one period 
of the year is very much less than the amount in some other period, then the shipping 
either will be uneconomically employed in the slack months, or vessels must be diverted 
to other trades; and in either case average costs per unit of cargo will tend to be 
increased. In the same way, if outward and return freights are unequal, the number 
~of vessels must be proportionate to the greater of these quantities, and the voyage in 
the opposite direction will not be fully efficient, which likewise will increase average 
costs per unit of cargo. Transportation costs per unit of cargo are therefore, other 
things being equal, lowest in that trade offering the most favourable load factor. 
_ Among the other general conditions determining costs are distance, or the comparative 
length of the voyage, and time, which is not necessarily in exact proportion to the 
number of miles to be travelled. We have thus three general factors affecting the 
economic basis of freight rates and therefore the relative advantages of competitive 
routes <=— 


(1) Distance, or the length of one route as compared with another. Certain 
costs are almost directly proportionate to distance travelled. In long-voyage trades the 
vessel can make fewer round trips in a season than in short-voyage trades, and must 
distribute its season’s costs over a smaller number of cargoes. Put in another way, 
it takes a larger number of vessels to move the same amount of freight in a season 
over long routes than over short routes, and therefore the freight on the long route 
must meet the costs of the larger number of vessels. 


(2) Time, or the period necessary for a round trip. If navigation on one route 
is rendered slower than on another because of obstructions, such as canals, or narrow 
or shallow waterways, requiring slower speeds, the costs on that route as compared 
with the more open route will be relatively higher. On the other hand, the length of 
time a vessel must spend in port in a season in loading and unloading must be taken 
into account. In short-voyage trades a vessel is in port more frequently than in long- 
voyage trades, and a greater proportion of its time is spent in loading and unloading. 
This will tend to modify the factor of distance in favour of the long-voyage trade. On 
one route half as long as another route a vessel will not be able to make quite twice 
as many voyages in a season because it will have to spend almost twice as much time in 


loading and unloading. 


(3) Load factor, as discussed above. 
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General load factor in the Lake Superior Tradei—Eastbound, in 1913, there 
passed through the Sault Ste. Marie canals, 29,067,251 net registered tons of shipping, 
carrying 59,205,853 short tons of freight. There were thus 2-03 short tons of cargo 
for every net registered ton of vessel capacity. A net registered ton equals 100 cubic 
feet of space, and the average long ton of freight is assumed to occupy 40 cubic feet. 
According to these accepted standards of measurement it may be assumed that a vessel 
‘an carry approximately 24 long tons of average freight per registered ton.2 There 
are many passenger and package freight vessels in the Lake Superior trade in which 
the freight capacity would fall much below the theoretical standard, and on many 
oceasions vessels of all classes must have sailed with comparatively light loads. In 
view of these conditions, and even allowing for the difference between the short ton 
and the long ton, an average record for a total season of 2-03 short tons of cargo 
for every net registered ton that passed through the canals is remarkable. Such results 
could occur probably only in a trade in which a large proportion of the freight con- 
sisted of heavy bulk commodities such as iron ore, of which, upon occasion, more 
than 24 long tons could be loaded into each registered ton of space. In view of the 
above figures it may fairly be said, therefore, that the freight boats in the Lake 
Superior trade went east with full loads, and to this extent approached the ideal of 
economic loading in that direction. 

On the return trips westbound, however, only 20,512,491 short tons of freight 
were carried, or only a little over one-third of the freight carried on eastbound trips. 
The exact ratio was 2-88 eastbound to 1 westbound. In 1912 the ratio was 3-23 to 1, 
and in 1911, 2-13 to 1. This disparity between eastbound and westbound traffic is a 
departure from ideal conditions; but there are few trades in the world in which 
freight is even approximately equal in both directions, and a ratio of 2 or 8 to 1 
cannot be regarded as exceptionally unfavourable. 

The second important condition of satisfactory traffic is the regularity with which 
freight is offered throughout the season. A vessel might sail full on every trip it 
made, but might not be able to make regular trips because freight was not available 
at all times; or a greater quantity of freight might be offered in one month, necessi- 
tating the employment of a large number of vessels, while in some other month, or 
months, comparatively little freight might be offered, causing the laying-up of. certain 
vessels or their diversion to other trades. The vessels remaining in the trade might 
continue to carry good loads, but the general load factor of that trade would become 
unfavourable. 


Monthly Distribution of Eastbound and Westbound Traffic'—In diagram 4 the 
quantities of freight carried in each month of the navigation season are shown for the 
years 1913, 1912, and 1911. The solid black columns represent the quantities of east- 
bound freight, and the hatched columns the quantities of westbound freight. The full 
months of open navigation on the Great Lakes are May to November, inclusive. Ordi- 
narily navigation is open for a week or two at the end of April, and, at increased insur- 
ance, the season is extended at least until the 10th of December. April and December 
are thus short months. Comparing the heights of the solid black columns it is seen 
that the eastbound freight is offered with great regularity, November showing the 
smallest quantity, due to the falling-off in iron ore shipments after the first heavy 
frosts. Still more remarkable under the conditions, however, is the evenness of the 
westbound shipments. With only about one-third of a load for the mercantile flect in 
that direction, the westbound freight is distributed throughout every month of the 
navigation season. The fleet could carry all the westbound freight in less than three 


1 Appendix, Table 16, p. 101, Statistics, 1911-1915, 


2 Buoyancy differs with types of construction and this theoretical Standard could not often 
be reached under actual loading conditions. 


Diagram No. 4. 
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months, but, instead, it receives about one-third of a load for each trip. The monthly 
distribution of traffic in this trade therefore approximates the ideal, assuming that the 
ratio of eastbound to westbound must be 2 or 8 to 1. 

The detailed figures showing the tons of freight carried each month in relation to 
the total net registered tonnage passing through the canals are as follows :— 


FREIGHT tons per registered ton by months—season of 1913. 


EASTBOUND. 
Net Freight 
Month. Registered |Freight Carried.| Tons per Ton 
Tonnage. Registered. 
PRDES MME lo state Me eon Wee ma 2 Be 568,591 1,098, 123 1293 
De ie sah Ok RRR RU ERM RS CRIME ssn Mate 4,116,487 8,332, 178 2°02 
ROC RR NON RE ey Ae aC 4,301,178 8,855,821 2°05 
SI Vietaene Ay sO EEN, Anne i ee Pret 4,379,149 9,107,569 2°07 
ESOT GES OU UNE ie IN | I ae 4,036, 966 8,263,273 2°04 
ODE MEOCT CLM. UCP Gkn URMmLAlaii Aran SAN ACT Bas it 4,073,226 8,348,801 2°04 
Ese aa Guan Gah RVs 0! SUL AG aN Eg 4,233,721 8,675,590 2°04 
INGO DET SESE AUN LMN aN uN) 18 u4 a USER RMT. (NN tog 2,868,919 5,574,135 1°94 
Diccom Deru Minis sLMMmmmemion LEM Tae Wen SM a 489,014 950,363 1°94 
| : 
Sa et Se tg SE Ye SS Se nS We ee 
WESTBOUND. 

PLE Sey alae aA Ns cs: Se ee 
elisa A ia Same oii (78 UR RR a 948,742 807, 432 85 
VL avs os feck | aa 2 AR Gal Raat A RST 4,069,577 3,044,017 ‘74 
PENG Nok, Lib EOS RUE ay ENA TERI eC RAR) Ue 4,339, 264 3,297,792 ‘75 
2 a! ohn) SAID 9h) oT DN eR 4,317,853 3,170,555 73 
CUR ISR OM Mr AL CMR ACRE GMO aS Sah 91 ARE ais 3,996,387 3,226,169 80 
Peprcniber. VM Mim rae man i | MG Pike 4,051,030 2,561,564 63 
ICE SNCE NAL tmnt an a MMT) Comb 7 Whe ye 4,300,612 2,243,684 “B62 
November ihn ih” pl! J ee eA OE a 2,641,354 1,871,042 ‘70 
Decent ber Simerien dumm on ie hib it ee itll RMR 257 ,645 330, 236 1:28 
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The highly favourable general load factor in the lake Superior trade, due to the 
satisfactory loading and to evenness of distribution throughout the season, must deter- 
mine the economic basis of freight rates in this trade, and must to a large extent domi- 
nate the whole problem of transportation on the Upper Lakes. If the routing of any 
large proportion of the traffic in either direction were changed in such a way as to 
alter the average load factor, then the economic basis of freight rates could not remain 
what it was in 1913. The route with the more favourable load factor could at a certain 
point successfully compete against the route with the less favourable load factor, even 
against some decreased cost of navigation on the latter route. Again, if the load fac- 
tor presented by traffic of Canadian origin happened to be less favourable than the load 
factor presented by traffic of United States origin, then Canadian traffic would tend to 
be subject to somewhat higher costs if handled exclusively by itself. If Canadian 
vessels attempt to operate on a less favourable load factor than United States vessels 
then they must be content to earn less profits, or at times perhaps even no profits at all. 

Load Factor of Canadian Traffic—Taking by itself the traffic originating at Can- 
adian ports in 1913, we have 6,108,847 tons eastbound and 771,410 tons westbound, or 
a ratio of 7-91 to 1. This may be compared with the general ratio for all traffic of both 
Canadian and United States origin combined of 2-88 to1. If the Canadian traffic had 
been handled separately, the vessels which carried the eastbound load would on the 
return trips have had only 12-64 per cent of their cargo space filled, instead of the 
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actual 34-75 per cent which, on the average, fell to all vessels engaged in the combined 
lake Superior trade that season. 

With traffic of United States origin, the ratio of eastbound to westbound in 1913 
was 2:69 to 1. If this traffic had been handled entirely by itself, the vessels which 
carried the eastbound loads would on the return trip have had 37-17 per cent of their 
space filled. Traffic of United States origin therefore presented from the transporta- 
tion standpoint a much more favourable ratio than traffic of Canadian origin. 

In 1911 the ratio with respect to traffic of Canadian origin was 4-09 eastbound 
to 1 westbound; in-1912, 4-70 to 1; and in 1918, as we have seen, (Oli to Len During 
these three years the ratio grew less favourable, due to the fact that the eastbound 
shipments of Canadian grain increased to a much greater extent than the westbound 
shipments of Canadian goods. With respect to United States traffic, the ratio in 1911 
was 2-05 to 1; in 1912, 3-15 to 1; and in 1913, 2-69 to 1. In each of these years, 
therefore, the ratio for United States traffic was more favourable than that for Cana- 
dian trafic. . 

The second condition for a satisfactory load factor is evenness of distribution 
throughout the season. It is not practicable with the material now available to 
present separate diagrams of the monthly distribution of Canadian trafic and of 
United States traffic along the same lines as diagram 4, which represents the monthly 
distribution of the total combined traffic, but it is possible to give in tons the monthly 
shipments of grain from Fort William and Port Arthur, which in 1913 were as 
follows :-— 


Tons. 

SB ghee ees ergn eriewarigiee aye actly AER PCLS gaciec) We Sane N Xo RRS ens Sd a Ae A aD 305,260 
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EAE ee PL Ah Mh Pele LR cc Mol har aban Leyenda etc Sati lMe ence ug hi Rotem ty t 415,110 
Meh AAT TOR ad Bak ORO A METS. UDO TAPAS CERES Ce A 191,160 
SPE, TES Aste Ry Be eR Sead SAMA ts PRR feat a 1D: a ORCS a ee a 209,927 
CU EOSOR Le eke, Sere reed Feel ke SrA eialb es yoo eSeliel iene ese te 88 a Dion Oa 
INCOR CTIUD CLM Acer eee neal Sed aeee elstoiey ener Paatitalst ter allele helm é\el efi le abs HAPS 
TG CTYTDCT ME eet LPR ae nr EN eH aie es re tiation polis ses chief ulh «Heilman sianens 845,942 
TRRTGN OP ORE Weel SAE. MRBROAAS Oe tlageoe Ai dyes 2) IOUT Caeice, ae a a 5,513,451 


As grain forms the greatest part of the Canadian eastbound traffic, the above 
distribution may be accepted as approximately representing the distribution of east- 
bound Canadian traffic as a whole. Diagram 5 presents, in the solid black line, this 
monthly distribution worked out according to percentages, that is, the quantity 
shipped in each month is reduced to a percentage of the total amount of Canadian 
grain shipped in a season; and comparison. 1s made with the distribution 
in percentages, similarly worked out, of the total combined eastbound traffic, as 
shown in the dotted line. Taking the months of May to October, for example, it 
will be seen that only about 3-47 per cent of the total season’s Oanadian grain 
load was carried in August, while 24-54 per cent was carried in October, and that 
wide variations existed also in the other months. But with the total combined traffic 
the monthly percentages remained within remarkably narrow limits, varying only 
between 13-96 per cent and 15.38 per cent. If. we deduct, Canadian grain from the 
total eastbound traffic the range of the balance would be only between 13.64 per cent 
and 16-19 per cent in the same months. . 

It is evident, therefore, that the load factor presented by Canadian traffic is 
much less favourable:than that presented by United States traffic. 

In this examination of traffic movement in the lake Superior trade, only general 
totals are taken into consideration. Any general conclusions indicated by the statistics 
here presented must. be re-examined in the light of further analysis of details. In 
the matter of load factor, for example, the nature of the freight shipped must be 
taken into account. Bulk commodities and package freight present somewhat different 
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problems. United States traffic offers large quantities of bulk freight in both direc- 
tions, whilé the bulk freight of Canadian origin is practically all in one direction, 
and consists of eastbound grain. This fact probably increases the unfavourable posi- 
tion of the load factor in Canadian traffic. 


Load Factor of Canadian Vessels—Under the cond'tions prevailing in the lake 
Superior trade, actual and potential competition must exist between the mercantile 
fleets of Canada and the United States. Operating side by side in the same waters, 
there would be a tendency towards the same standards of service and of profits even 
if, by legislation, the spheres in which the respective fleets could operate were kept 
entirely separate. As it is, however, the coasting laws of the two countries leave 


Diacram No. 5. 
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open to competition all that portion of the traffic of the two countries which passes, 
or can be made to pass, from a port in one country directly to a port in the other 
country, either because the goods so shipped are destined to the latter country for 
consumption or can pass in transit through that country on favourable terms. There 
was thus open to competition in 1913, theoretically at least, all the traffic that was not 
carried directly from one Canadian port to another Canadian port and from one 
United States port to another United States port. Subtracting this coasting traffic 
from the totals, there remained 3,599,765 tons eastbound and 5,257,332 tons west- 
bound open to competition. Canadian vessels were free, so far as legislative restric- 
tions are concerned, to carry all of this traffic, and so were United States vessels. 
As a matter of fact this traffic was divided, the Canadian fleet securing 328,001 tons, 
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1 Appendix, Table 4-12 to 15, pp. 88-98 to 100, Statistics, 1911-15. 
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or 9-11 per cent of the eastbound, and 805,506 tons, or 15-32 per cent of the west- 
bound, or 12-79 per cent of the combined total. In proportion to the relative carry- 
ing capacities of the two fleets, the Canadian fleet secured somewhat the larger share. 
By adding competitive traffic in the above amounts to the traffic that exclusively 
belonged to it as being billed from one Canadian port to another Canadian port, the 
Canadian fleet changed an unfavourable Joad factor into one that was much more 
favourable. 


More important, perhups, than the mere statistical examination of the facts of the 
competitive division of traffic in the Great Lakes is the question of the extent to which 
competition does or may determine the diversion of traffic. Canadian grain from Fort 
William and Port Arthur for Europe can, for example, follow Canadian routes to a 
Canadian ocean port, it can go to certain United States lake ports and pass back from 
them to Canadian routes and ocean ports, or it can move through Canadian lake ports 
to United States ocean ports, or can directly take United States routes to United 
States ocean ports. The same is true of United States export grain from Duluth and 
Superior. Goods destined for lake Superior from the Eastern States have under cer- 
tain conditions the choice between a Canadian lake port and a United States lake port. 
These are but examples of the alternatives that enlarge the possibilities of competition. 
How far do competitive conditions in lake shipping determine the routing of such 
traffic? 

Goods are routed by the shipper, and either at his own discretion or on instructions 
of the consignee. In the routing, for example, of so much Canadian export grain to 
United States lake and ocean ports, is the decision of the shipper determined by such 
conditions as lower freight rates by United States vessels or to United States lake ports, 
or by a shortage of suitable Canadian vessels, necessitating the engaging of United 
States vessels which must sail to a United States lake port; or are the causes found, 
not in the lake shipping conditions at all, but in facilities beyond the lakes, such as the 
supply of ocean tonnage at the different ports of export? 

In the general facts now under consideration, certain points may be noted having 
a bearing on these questions. The Canadian fleet, as it existed in 1918, carried all the 
Canadian grain and other goods actually routed from one Canadian port to another 
Canadian port, and in addition was able to carry eastbound 103,751 tons from Canadian 
to United States ports and 224,250 tons from United States ports to Canadian ports, 
and westbound picked up more than half its total load at United States ports. Again, 
the Canadian fleet eastbound carried on the average only 19-87 freight tons per regis- 
tered ton of capacity, while the United States fleet carried 30-88 freight tons per regis- 
tered ton. Even making allowance for the proportion of passenger and package freight 
boats, it would appear that the Canadian fleet could have carried a larger amount of 
freight than it aid carry, at least if the freight had been regularly offered. That on 
the average for the season the Canadian fleet could have carried more Canadian traffic 
to Canadian ports, if it had been so billed, does not, of course, mean that at times of 
exceptionally heavy offerings of freight the Canadian fleet may not have been found 
inadequate. 

That the Canadian fleet shares in the competitive traffic shows that it is able to 
meet competitive freight rates, and indeed it is obvious from all the facts that freight 
rates in the lake Superior trade must tend to be the same for like services with all 
vessels. If Canadian vessels could not, on the whole, give as favourable rates as United 
States vessels, they could not, with the various alternative routings possible, hold even 
the proportion of the traffic they carried in 1913. Two questions arise here: How are 
Qanadian vessels able to meet the rates of United States vessels, and why is the Can- 
adian fleet the size it is, that is, why is it not bigger or smaller? The load factor the 
Canadian fleet can establish must largely determine these matters. 

Ifthe Canadian fleet had carried all the traffic originating at Canadian ports, the 
ratio of its eastbound to its westbound load would have been 7:91 to 1. If it had been 
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confined to the Canadian traffic routed to Canadian ports, the ratio would have been 
4-17 to 1. Both these ratios would have been unfavourable as compared with the gen- 
eral ratio in the lake Superior trade of 2-88 to 1. The Canadian fleet actually secured 
a ratio of 2-20 to 1. This result was due to its carrying eastbound only 3,165,610 tons, 
or 51-86 per cent, of the traffic originating at Canadian ports, and in addition, 224,250 
tons originating at United States ports, and carrying westbound practically all the 
traffic originating at Canadian ports in the east, or 761,535 tons, which was 98-71 per 
cent of the total westbound Canadian traffic, and then adding 778,204 tons loaded at 
United States ports. The Canadian fleet carried eastbound a little more than one-half 
the Canadian eastbound traffic, and carried westbound a little more than double the 
amount of the Canadian westbound traffic. 

The amount of Canadian traffic carried by United States vessels, although a 
large percentage of all Canadian traffic, was relatively less important to the United 
States fleet than was the United States traffic to the Canadian fleet. Eastbound the 
United States fleet carried 2,938,237 tons, or 48-14 per cent of all the traffic origin- 
ating at Canadian ports, but this amounted to only 5-26 per cent of the total east- 
bound load of the United States fleet. Westbound the United States fleet carried 
only 9,875 tons of Canadian traffic, or 0-05 per cent of its total westbound load. Its 
participation in Canadian traffic did not improve the general load factor of the United 
States fleet, for the ratio between the eastbound and westbound Canadian traffic carried 
by it was 297-54 to 1, but the Canadian traffic was relatively so small that it could be 
carried on occasional trips when other equally satisfactory cargoes did not happen 
to be offering. 

In comparing the ratio for the Canadian fleet of 2-20 to 1 with the ratio of the 
‘ United States fleet of 2-94 to 1, loading must be taken into account. Eastbound, as 
we have seen, the Canadian fleet carried relatively lighter loads, and even westbound 
it carried 9-03 freight tons per registered ton to 10-49 freight tons carried by the 
United States fleet. On the other hand, it carried a bigger proportion than the United 
States fleet of package freight, which is perhaps more profitable, and more passengers. 
If the Canadian fleet had on the average a longer route than the United States fleet, 
because more of its vessels made the long water trip to Montreal, this would modify 
the appearance of the figures of loading, since the vessels on longer routes cannot 
make so many trips in the season, and therefore cannot carry -o many tons of freight. 
But it is doubtful if the route of the Canadian fleet is quite as long as that of the 
United States fleet, for the Canadian fleet carried 53-69 per cent of its load on the 
short route to lake Huron and Georgian bay, and only 22-10 per cent to lake Ontario 
and the St. Lawrence River ports, while the United States fleet carried 87-11 per 
cent of its load to lake Erie. 

In their trade with lake Huron and Georgian bay ports, the Canadian vessels 
carried 1,820,349 tons eastbound and 345,854 tons westbound, an unfavourable ratio 
of 5.26 to 1. In their trade with lake Erie ports, however, the Canadian vessels 
carried 804,353 tons eastbound and 735,200 tons westbound, which gives the ~emark- 
ably favourable ratio 1-09 to 1. In the trade with lake Ontario and River St. 
Lawrence ports, Canadian vessels carried 749,364 tons eastbound and 424,705 tons 
westbound, a ratio of 1-76 to 1. In the small trade with lake Michigan the Canadian 
vessels carried eastbound 15,794 tons, and westbound 33,980 ton’s, or a reversed ratio 
of 1 to 2-15. Lake Erie therefore offered the best load factor for Canadian vessels, 
at least for the bulk freighters. The second best load factor was found in the trade 
with lake Ontario and St. Lawrence ports, the westbound freight including 36,195 
tons picked up at United States ports, and probably chiefly hard coal. The lake 
Ontario boats westbound could, of course, pick up soft coal at United States ports 
on lake Erie, but the carriage of soft coal is largely left to the bulk freighters, which 
cannot at present engage in the lake Ontario and St. Lawrence river trade. Grain 
freight rates on the shorter Georgian bay route are generally the same as to lake 
Erie ports, but the longer route presents a more favourable load factor. 
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On account of its containing a larger proportion of small and medium-sized 
vessels the Canadian fleet might appear to be at a competitive disadvantage so far as 
economy of handling is concerned. Vessels up to about 2,000 tons net register are, 
however, able to compete in the open lake trade, because they are better adapted to 
the package freight business, and they besides have the trade through the Welland 
and St. Lawrence canals entirely to themselves. 


Vessels Carrying Canadian Grain.—Two special statements were prepared from 
the official records at Fort William and Port Arthur covering the seasons of 1911- 
12-13, the one containing the name, nationality, and registered tonnage of each vessel 
carrying grain from those ports with the details of its cargo, the date of clearance 
and the port to which it sailed, and the other containing the name, nationality, 
capacity, and amount of cargo of each vessel delivering coal to those ports, with the 
date on which each cargo was entered for unloading. Compilations of details in 
these two statements are interesting in connection with a study of the real nature of 
the traffic in the lake Superior trade and of the competition between Canadian and 
United States vessels.’ 


The following table shows the tons of grain carried from Fort William and 
Port Arthur in the season of 1913 by Canadian vessels and by United States vessels, 
in each case classified according to net registered tonnage :— 


VESSELS Carrying Grain from Fort William-Port Arthur—Season of Navigation, 
1913 (Classified). 


Registered Tonnage N phar Amount Carried frente 
(Between). Vessels. (Short Tons). Total Carried. 
Canadian Vessels :— 
SET: Ba C8 OA ORR LIE ENS IN A Phe ah ao gy Oo 15 111,145 4°10 
MAY PT OO ee iret uur eae karte an tle seule ee anne Dace 67 1,582,673 53°45 
OG ete PaO es a ES Ne Ee ARR SSG BIN antag L 11 429, 386 15°85 
SEA ARCUE TENE Madi ON oily ae Sealy Bs at Ni Ti RRB Sos OR RETIN NEC se 1 120,720 4°46 
BIRO hee erie are oe ae elacd auale’s Pity lelace te ¢ 5 463,791 LGA 
POORESATI CLOVER So eirk a atone caer e yy deta lan a cusp a Rotet ee ates Ae AA Sod AGN SL 2 Gal AE RAE GS ad OA NN UM bel CUR I EGO SUE Pa 
of EA rece iY IR CS a 99 QUOT IO WT acc ae ee ane 
\ PURE AEs, [es 2k 2 PL I eS yy | SE Bae Poa SE a ee 
United States Vessels :— 
TEA RLOOO Ree OE en a CAE EERIE GE NS APL Sigh a a alle o de [ee WU GAEN ROR RAMAN AO P Pb ie Beha Wainy 
TOD ee AR OOOO Ee any Webra rg DEE aN a er re 25 228,636 8°31 
ERIE UNS (21 CANEN EME RNOLD PIE RC REAP TAME Sones Fea 17 267,075 10°41 
PRM eA Sea ed ey ee winebitg Wi Male tnlone sdoetara) Whe eve 74 935, 465 36°46 
BOO Bi OOOO |, es ee aA Moyet. Snr viats, APN Ss AMY 38 596,316 23°24 
PNR CMD ee ah a ae ee oa 31 513,336 20°00 
6000 and over ...-......... Eich Ra iy AR pa he Oa He 25,052 0°98 
‘Lotalisn eau cs PALER £5 EEN APS Bip 187 2,565,880 |...... Ce 


It will be noted that there were practically twice as many United States vessels 
engaged as Canadian vessels, and that the United States vessels were on the average 
very much larger in capacity, yet the United States vessels did not carry as much 
grain as the Canadian vessels, the explanation being found in the fact that a major- 
ity of the United States vessels made only one trip with Canadian grain in the season, 


1 Specially compiled from statistics at the port of Fort William-Port Arthur, courtesy 
Board of Grain Commissioners. 
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while many of the Canadian vessels were steadily employed in carrying grain through- 
cut the season, one Canadian vessel having taken as many as twenty-eight loads. 

The number of loads per month taken by Canadian and United States vessels 
is as follows:— 


Loaps of Grain per Month from Fort William and Port Arthur. 


Canadian United States 
Month. Vessels. | Vessels. 

ADE Rae ae Wwe MUON OAM og Be Mec QRaNUtip ein? Gk aly: aula leeds a Leads tkttes eam 43 "i 
VER eA emma MeL Yak NHI ME. UAE el ells Ne 1 ee 122 32 
ABU S secdh UNL NAW SMM oF Al) OE a 8 One as Oa DO Oi UE Rh 96 19 
Vig RSID § Abie aegis aS Ea ty ei AO 2 a RO se a Niet eS ae Geet eR 107 11 
Agustin lat eu ic DAME OR AN a eM ENGIN a. Os SAL ee ict og) Ng 74 7 
Nepteniner svar ayeh ee. Mee cin we Wan 4 gh RM MAM Ne MARE AAD) 0 5.4), 83 22 
OEEOBDSE BMS Mlk y Eee ay WH De MNEs thgh MMe eR elshss bas 1) Ge BA Rc RR 149 89 
November ii) Sua ae a, AOE Ay SOUPS a HCA AAA Gs ROTOR ROMAIN OCHA AE ks Ys 145 110 
BBE Sscey pila crea hele Mal PB da ie a A aM ER TE Sc 2 30 55 

Abo are eta ts 5 Nth de A ee UR SPE eR eI We be : 849 352 


These figures illustrate the irregularity of grain shipments. Canadian vessels, 
on the average, carried 8-57 loads for each vessel engaged, while the United States 
vessels carried but 1-88 loads per vessel. The Canadian grain fleet was apparently 
engaged to something approaching full capacity only in the months of May, October, 
and November. In October, and particularly in November, shipments direct all- 
water to Montreal tend to fall off and the boats double up on the shorter routes and 
can thus make more trips. | 

The large proportion of Canadian vessels under 2,000 tons net register, 67 out 
of 99, or more than two-thirds, is notable. These vessels carried 62-55 per cent of the 
grain carried by Canadian vessels, or 32-12 per cent of the total grain carried by all 
vessels. Vessels of this size can use the Welland and St. Lawrence canals, but these 
vessels actually carried from Fort William and Port Arthur more than four times 
the grain that travelled direct to Montreal by water, and they therefore successfully 
engaged in the open lake competitive traffic, and, as pointed out, are probably able 
to do this because of the return package freight business. 

By comparing the list of vessels carrying grain from Fort William and Port 
Arthur with “the list of vessels carrying coal to those ports, it is possible to determine 
the direct relationship between the coal and grain traffic in so far as those ports are 
concerned. It might be supposed that if Fort William and Port Arthur received 
4,217,248 tons of coal and shipped out 5,273,595 tons of grain, the vessels that unloaded 
coal would simply move from the coal dock to the grain elevator and fill up with 
grain for the return trip. The load factor offered by these two bulk commodities in 
that year at those ports was extraordinarily favourable. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, there was only a slight relationship between these two traffics in so far as United 
States vessels were concerned. United States vessels carried 3,609,496 tons of coal to 
Port Arthur and Fort William, and United States vessels carried 2,565,880 tons of 
grain from those ports, but only occasionally did the vessel that brought coal load 
grain, or the vessel that went east with grain return with coal. Only 397,413 tons of 
the total coal load of United States vessels to those ports, or 11-10 per cent, can thus 
be traced into a direct relationship with the grain-carrying traffic of United States 


vessels from Port Arthur and Fort William. Most of the United States vessels, after 


unloading coal, sailed light to load iron ore or some other freight at other ports. 
Other vessels, mostly light, came in to load grain. In November and December, after 
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the ore trade falls off, there is a much more direct relationship between the two traffics. 
Of the 637,640 tons of coal carried to Fort William and Port Arthur by Canadian 
vessels, no less than 389,873 tons, or 64-11 per cent, was carried by vessels that imme- 
diately loaded grain, or had returned with coal after carrying down a cargo of grain. 
This means that the portion of the Canadan grain fleet, consisting of bulk freighters, 
or at least such bulk freighters as were on the route to lake Erie ports, pretty regu- 
larly loaded coal back. ‘The facts, particularly with regard to the United States 
vessels, tend to show that the movements of lake vessels are determined by general 
conditions rather than by the traffic conditions peculiar to individual ports. Iron ore 
and coal probably dominate the whole position, the remaining traffic being more or 
less incidental, except with the smaller vessels. The participation of United States 
bulk freighters in Canadian traffic, and their actual or potential competition in this 
traffic, must largely be determined by conditions in the iron ore and coal traffic. 

As nearly all the iron ore traffic falls to United States vessels under the coasting 
laws, Canadian bulk freighters must so adjust their loads of grain and coal as to be 
able to meet the competition of United States vessels on the basis of the standards 
set in the iron ore and coal trades. In November about one-third of the United 
States fleet is laid up or diverted to other trades, and so during that month and in 
December plenty of United States tonnage has been available for the Canadian grain 
traffic when rates have been made sutticiently attractive. 
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TOTAL TRAFFIC BY PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES. 


In diagram 6, figures 1 and 4, there is presented graphically an analysis of the 
total eastbound and the total westbound traffic through the Sault Ste. Marie canals, 


Diacram No. 6. 


DISTRIBUTION BY PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES OF TOTAL TRAFFIC 
THROUGH CANADIAN AND AMERICAN CANALS AT 
SAULT STE.MARIE, NAVIGATION SEASON 1913 


_ IRON ORE. 

. GRAIN & FLOUR 
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WESTBOUND eee 
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according to the commodities carried. The figures for the season of navigation of 
1913 are as follows :— 


1 Appendix, Table 17, p. 102, Statistics, 1911-14.’ 
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Tons. 


Pastbound— Per cent. 
RUT CST Ohad oo i ere ln a Sra: Pebwlte qv 48,076,977 81°20 
Grains, including flour.. .. .... . 9,632,792 16°26 
EU CI sty aah bik oasis RA aah aS Ne 978,697 1°65 
General merchandise... .. ..... 403,068 °69 
COOPER ha ae aie | tae iial certo tay sears 85,378 "14 
Building stone, sand, pig-iron, etc.. 28,941 “04 
“Ota Vane 59,205,853 
Westbound— 
WOO SHAS oly Seen uke RAG i fateh Ps 18,622,938 90°84 
General merchandise... .. .. , 1,367,792 6°66 
IMANIIEACLULPEG WI FORt on pide chore 380,152 1°85 
Salen estes enact aes 108,997 *53 
Miscellaneous.. .. .... 32,612 “1b 
PE GCA re et ees nels 20,512,491 


Tron ore constitutes 81-20 per cent of the total combined eastbound traffic of both 
countries, while coal constitutes 90-84 per cent of the combined westbound traffic. 
The combined eastbound shipments of grain and flour rank third in total quantity, 
but the iron ore traffic is nearly five times as great as the grain and flour traffic, and 
the coal traffic is almost twice as great. Other classes of commodities, .however valu- 
able they may be in themselves, are almost insignificant when quantities are compared. 
Tt may almost be said that traffic in the lake Superior trade consists of iron ore in one 
direction and coal in the other direction, with occasional loads of grain and flour and 
a little miscellaneous cargo. Both the iron ore and the coal are United States products, 
and most of the iron ore is carried to lake Erie ports as being nearest to points of 
consumption, while the coal is shipped from the same ports as being most convenient 
to points of production. These facts account for the enormous vessel tonnage in the 
lake Superior trade, for the fact that the shipping is so largely of United States 
register, and for the fact that 83-48 per cent of all the traffic passing through the Sault 
Ste. Marie canals is in the trade with lake Erie. 

_ From the standpoint of the proposed Georgian Bay canal it will be important to 
determine, in the first place, what proportion of the existing traffic in the lake Superior 
trade might be diverted to the new route or might be beneficially affected by the new 
route to the national advantage of Canada, and in the second place, what increase in 
traffic is likely to occur in the future in each of the principal classes of commodities, 
or to what extent the new route might facilitate such increase by rendering new 
markets available or decreasing the cost to present markets. . 

If nearly all the iron ore shipped in 1913 (fig. 1, No. 1) was destined to indus- 
trial plants within the distributing areas controlled by Chicago, Gary, and the lake 
Erie ports, then that portion of the traffic could not have been diverted to a Georgian 
Bay canal. Most of the lumber (fig. 1, No. 3) was United States coasting traffic, 
and in any case would not likely have moved down the Ottawa valley in competition 
with the lumber of that district. The copper ore (fig. 1, No. 5), like the iron ore, was 
destined to industrial plants out of the competitive range of the proposed canal; and 
the miscellaneous traffic (fig. 1, No. 6) was largely building stone and sand, and, 
therefore, strictly local in character. If, after careful investigation, it should be 
decided that the traffic that existed in 1913 in the above classes of goods could not 
have been diverted, then there would be left for further consideration the classes 
consisting of grain and flour and general merchandise (fig. 1, Nos. 2 and 4). The 
quantities represented by these two classes would compare with the total traffic as 
fir. 2 with fig. 1. The shaded portions of fig. 2 (grain and flour, 3,543,134 tons; gen- 
eral merchandise, 359,283 tons) represent the United States coasting traffic im these 
two classes, with this exception that grain grown in Canada but shipped from Duluth- 
Superior is in this case not included as United States traffic. The spring wheat grown | 
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in the United States and shipped from Duluth-Superior is, unless with crops of more 
than average size, nearly all milled in the United States, little being exported to 
Europe in the form of wheat. The surplus of winter wheat shipped from Chicago is 
thus rather more open to the competition of Canadian routes than is the wheat shipped 
from Duluth-Superior. If, now, it be desired to compare the balance of the traffic 
not subject to these doubts or limitations with the total traffic, fig. 3 (grain and flour 
6,089,658 tons; general merchandise, 44,785 tons), in which the shaded portions of 
fig. 2 are left out, may be compared with bebe a 

Treating westbound traffic in the same way, it is clear that the coal shipped in 
1913 (fig. 4, No. 1), being Pennsylvania coal, would not have used a Georgian Bay 
canal. The salt (fig. 4, No. 4), in so far at least as it was Canadian traffic, was prob- 
ably shipped from the Windsor district; and the miscellaneous (fig. 4, No. 5) was in 
any case unimportant. The balance of the traffic consisted of general merchandise 
and manufactured iron as in fig. 5, of which the shaded portions (general merchan- 
dise, 834,982 tons; manufactured iron, 263,348 tons) were United States coasting 
traffic. With the shaded portions left out, the comparative quantities (general mer- 
chandise, 532,860 tons; manufactured iron, 116,809 tons) would appear as in fig. 6. 

This treatment is, of course, merely suggestive, and the relative quantities in 
the shaded and unshaded portions of figs. 2 and 5 are, with the details now available, 
only very rough approximations. By the careful application of some such method it 
should, however, be possible to arrive at reasonably accurate quantities of each class 
_ of commodities that should appear in figs. 3 and 6; that is, it should be possible, in 
respect to the traffic of any particular year, to segregate the quantities and classes of 
freight for which a Georgian Bay canal, if in existence, might have been able to 
compete. After excluding traffic necessarily controlled by United States routes, there 
should, in the second place, be excluded such traffic as would necessarily be controlled 
by the present Canadian Jake-and-rail routes, and the water route by lake Erie and 
lake Ontario, because such traffic originated at or was destined to points which could 
not be conveniently reached by the Georgian Bay Canal route. What would be left 
after this second exclusion would be the-traffie that could be competed for by the 
Georgian Bay Canal route as against the existing Canadian routes, and in the case 
of export or import traffic, as against the competition also of certain United States 
routes and of the route through the west coast around by the Panama canal, and of 
that by way of Hudson bay. A consensus of opinion might even be reached as to the 
proportion of this competitive balance which might fall to the Georgian Bay canal, 
and as to the extent to which such cana] might affect the freight rates and facilities 
on the other routes. 
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TRAFFIC TO AND FROM LAKE MICHIGAN. 


Lake Michigan carries a large traffic that does not in its course pass through the 
Sault Ste. Marie canals, and has not therefore entered into the statistics Just exam- 
ined. A few general facts may here be presented to indicate broadly the character 
of this traffic and the routes by which it moves. The traffic of the port of Chicago 
forms the greater part of the traffic of lake Michigan. and may be taken as repre- 
sentative. ; 

In the season of 1913 the total traffic of the port of Chicago, in and out, amounted 
to 12,605,201 freight tons. For comparison with lake Superior ports it may be stated 
. that in that year the port of Duluth-Superiof had a freight tonnage of 46,875,416 tons, 

and Fort William-Port Arthur a little over 12,000,000 tons. The principal commodi- 
ties received at and shipped from Chicago were :— 


Received— Short Tons. 
TENT TRC A ic ah an eTeek Mt eM sete rena inStVe nny ai ol\saliyius ely isiieny heioed larteik Nessie pallidus ha bare) s 5,583,85L 
cyl ee ee eee eet Uma ie apv ele) vellol lhiars ex catens (ata de ff tele M) feels lNlayiay ai-aa\) eco hea mil is 2,018,610 
Mierchnandise, UNCLASSINEG 7.) cM Mee ee ale ele nla aeyl abe elel 8 1,526,000 

Shipped— 

Grain, flour sand mill, Stulls (6). 3. ok dees ie sles se pele ey tems 1,906,407 
Ca BLS VEN bare unas yaihchees Fi hic ae slueclte Mirn Gide OMRON IO cla i NCR MAN a ae CE com ia Ear 11,034,898 


_ The balance of 1,570,303 tons consisted of receipts of grain, lumber, salt, sugar, 
manufactured iron, ete., and shipments of merchandise, manufactured iron, and other 
classified articles. The ratio of total freight tons received to total freight tons 
shipped was about 4 to 1. The iron ore was from lake Superior and from Escanaba 
or other lake Michigan ports. In the trade between lake Michigan and eastern lake 
districts the bulk commodities were grain eastbound and coal westbound, with some 
general cargo in both directions. In this trade more tons moved westbound to 
Chicago than eastbound from Chicago, but if an accurate analysis could be made the 
difference in the total might be found comparatively small. Traffic, however, was less 
evenly distributed throughout the season than in the lake Superior trade, the arrivals 
and departures of vessels curving upward to a peak in July and August, and then 
following the same curve downward. 

Chicago has traffic with Canadian ports in grain eastbound and package freight 
in both directions. In 1913, Chicago shipped grain and flour to Canadian ports as 
follows :— | 

LakE Shipments to Canadian Ports, 1913. 


From Clicago to Flour. Wheat. Corn. Oats, 
Bbls. Bush. Sush, Bush. 
Pero Tar OOD lies pilt. Wek ciiea sere VO OLR CA ae 78,000 32,000 1,537,000 2,315,000 
ea aa maint eats sh Saag Cain a ih air Ph Mee a lala aie & 58,000) 1,520,000 332,000 
Sica tA] TPReMR Ne MI Ree en RRL eat Geet P tN yale chats. celtaial o & 4S')h smile ev ais #ierdaimey atenane 266,000 2,351,000 189,000 
Collingwood..... - Ohi SOAR PS CES Gy ih ey IO eA ae ae A AiR SAAB cee 3,432,000 
Pee COMIOUTIROT Se oe lc lewis irs Papa nig iid e's aan) ae aie [a eee eee Finis GIG OOO orn ih ales er alhisls «no amiaNe Obese) Hs 
Oa Pos Ts Aig onda ee eae eer Gal evar iar eS EE cae Miata aa TSA, 000M en me Ge: 
BeOS GR he Deere AE SRR TIS Oe a Qe Tyg ks olillidin Mine 2 Sil sin wea Hh iesaite’s Rte Pe Me 695,000 
RTE eee MT ee Mu Yeon tate a aie rahee! Maida reef euea ac Poe alee oie hi 1, oud, 000 45, OOO Tu ini) iene y 
Other Canadian porta... 6.6. ec eee eee ee ee OUR ARRAD. aaalOhahnle ele uy BOVOOO I vai Wea Avere 
ARCS EAR Otek TE Oiacs 78,000 2,621,000 9,819,000 2,836,000 


1 Annual Report of Chicago Board of Trade. 
2 Appendix, Table 21, p. 106, Statistics, 1911-14. 
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The greater part of these shipments merely passed through Canada in transit to 
the Eastern States; a part was exported from Canadian ocean ports; and a small 
balance, particularly of corn, was retained in Canada for consumption. It is an 
interesting fact that Canadian lake-and-rail lines compete directly with United States 
lake-and-rail lines for traffic between the Eastern States and the North Central and 
Western States. Canadian ports. on Georgian bay thus under certain conditions 
compete with Buffalo, even although some of the traffic may be carried by rail across 
the border at Niagara Falls. Other portions of this in transit traffic cross the 
border at such points at Prescott and points on the railway lines south of Montreal. 
Of the above totals of grain the following amounts are reported as in transit ship- 
ments which passed back again into the United States:— 


In Transit Shipments, 1913— 


BE LOU TS CRIED Palit sel Soa ATO GRRL es oie Lal un AN RA a 15,367 
IV een anniein taste ety: CMO ha CTs cl far a) a a 89,500 
CORES tite aman tade ie OA ee glk wil eta! SMe loupe Ve: ARDEA Gh 855 73,008 
eer HeLa Oren he Aim OMMEE ACL te iy, PANE Sis by NPA RUA, Rt HOA hate 3,076,636 


Of the shipments from Chicago to Canadian lake ports which were destined for 
export through Canadian ocean ports the principal item was wheat, 2,875,724 bushels, 
an amount corresponding with the shipments to Port Colborne and to Montreal. In 
certain years the shipments of grain from Chicago for export through Canadian 
ocean ports are very much larger than they were in 1913. Reduced to tons the total 
grain and flour shipped from Chicago to Canadian ports amounted in 1913 to 409,218 
tons. ‘ 

Package freight moves in both directions through Canadian lake ports in transit 
between Chicago and the eastern states and between Chicago and Europe, but the 
total is not large in tons. 

From the statistics of the arrivals and departures of vessels engaged in foreign 
trade, it is evident that Chicago ships much more to Canadian ports than it receives 
from Canadian ports; and further that these shipments are heavier in certain months 
than in others. 


VESSELS in Foreign Trade—Chicago District.* 


Arrivals. Clearances. 
Month. —-—_ | —— — —.- 
No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. 
aN 6g DUAN ON ML GaN aE A ARN IR WA EM Mee MU 2 4,397 13 23,619 
IG ee flees SIAR NS RMI hy RAD CT DR ny hE AU A anc a 13 22,072 13 22,314 
VEO AU RO ay Ra HS meaty eee Let! 20 31,064 23 38,842 
LBS Adee | COM aM A tc aN | Bee a ellhol as ene We ainage 22 27,693 34 49,137 
PRUIPUST SHE. TRH Ble. an SGN BACT MM APS Cd SACS ani 23 36,388 44 66,655 
Reprenmber UU MUR Ath Wee Ne Ts 11) OARS le 15 25,542 44 85,635 
OELODET LCs e Uh kL hm MOLL LTan ABE PE CMU aaa 21 31,889 38 77,089 
O66 1102) SIO a AOR MSE rg CEMENT REE NO 24 36,157 44 161,496 
ecemiber iii hed flea PR eS ita AE RULES ROEM He AO § 20,508 4 18,737 
Total Mju etal ay Me ive. 148 | 235,710 | 257 543,524 


* Chicago District comprises Chicago, Michigan City, Waukegan, Gary and Indiana 
Harbour. 


The clearances for Canadian ports were about 1$ times the arrivals from Cana- 
dian ports, and the aggregate registered tonnage clearing was almost 23 times 


UAVS ais A ays barb, a) ta ore 0 Deeg MA cc AE a I, el ge a aca 


1 Appendix, Table 22, p. 107, Statistics, 1909-14. 
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Diagram No. 


GRAIN SHIPMENTS FROM CHICAGO BY RAIL AND BY LAKE. 


FIG. | 


YEARLY TOTALS OF ALL GRAINS 1900 TO ISIS. 
FIG.2 WEEKLY SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT ALONE 1912 AND ISI3. 
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the tonnage arriving. The vessels arriving averaged about 1,500 tons net register, 
and if we assume that these same vessels cleared again for Canada, then the additional 
vessels loaded for Canadian ports averaged about 3,000 tons net register. Bulk 
freighters were added to carry the grain, while the regular package freight business 
was done by the smaller boats. The bulk-freighters did not load back from Canadian 
ports to Chicago. 

While the Canadian lake-and-rail lines are competitors with the United States 
lake-and-rail lines for Chicago business, the all-rail lines ure the strongest competi- 
tors of all. As compared with the quantities of grain shipped by rail from Chicago, 
the shipments by lake have shown a marked relative decline in the past ten years. It 
would appear that the railways now do the regular grain traftic business and the lake 
carries the peak of the load. : 

In diagram 7, two figures are presented in illustration of this development. Fig. 
1 shows the’ total movement from Chicago of all grains for fourteen years, divided 
into rail shipments and lake shipments, the former with a marked tendency to 
increase, and the latter with a tendency to decline, until in 1913 about 33 times 
as much was shipped in all directions by rail as was shipped by lake. In figure 2 the 
shipments of wheat by the eastbound rail lines, alone, are compared for the years 
1912 and 1913 with the shipments of wheat by lake. Most of the wheat shipped east- 
bound by rail was destined to points that could be reached also by the lake-and-rail 
lines, and the traffic in this figure is therefore largely competitive traffic. It will be 
noted that the eastbound rail lines do a fairly steady business every week in the year, 
. while the lake shipments are crowded into a few weeks from the end of J uly to the 
middle of September. The lake in those years was extensively used for only about 
one-third of the navigation season. It may not be without significance that the peak 
of the lake wheat load from Chicago corresponds with the slack period in grain ship- 
ments from Fort William and Port Arthur. In 1913 the eastbound rail lines from 
Chicago carried 27,933,000 bushels of wheat, while the lake carried only 16,173,690 
bushels; in 1912, shipments by lake were a little larger than shipments by rail, the 
quantities being: rail, 16,680,800 bushels; and lake, 17;523,384 bushels. 

In every class of goods received and shipped by Chicago, even coal, and with the 
one apparent exception of salt, the rail lines have succeeded in securing the larger 
share of the traffic. By lake Chicago received 1,212,687 barrels of salt iu 1918, and 
by rail, 950,058 barrels. 

What proportion of the traffic now passing between Chicago and Cai adian ports 
might be diverted to a new route such as the proposed Georgian Bay canal! What are 
the possibilities of increasing the trade between lake Michigan and Canadian ports? 
On what basis should the value to Canada of the diversion of the merely in transit 
traffic be measured? Canada at present supplies no return bulk traffic for lake Michi- 
gan, coal westbound now dominating the lake Michigan trade. How could the proposed 
new route establish a competitive load factor? 

Freight traffic in the lake Superior and the lake Michigan trades constitutes 
nearly all the present waterborne traffic which might be affected by the building of a 
Georgian Bay canal. There is, in addition, a certain amount of traffic to and from 
ports on Georgian bay and lake Huron and the town of Sault Ste. Marie which might 
be competed for by the proposed new canal, but in the total this traffic is not large. 
The immediate purpose of this section of the present report is met by the setting 
forth of the main features of the existing traffic by water. 

Other interesting and important aspects of the problem remain for future exam- 
ination. From the traffic returns of the Welland and St. lawrence canals a great 
deal of information can be gathered as to the nature and distribution of the traffic 
now using the eastern section of the existing water route. There is local traffic on 
this part of the route as well as through traffic. To what extent has the local traffic 
developed?. Railways across southern Ontario compete directly with this water route 
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as they would with a Georgian Bay canal. What do the facts indicate as to the 
ability of the railways to secure traffic under such competitive conditions? What 
changes may reasonably be expected from the completion of the new Welland canal? 
What is the theoretical traffic capacity of the present St. Lawrence canals? How 
should costs by the Welland and St. Lawrence canals compare with costs from Buffalo 
to New York by the new Erie canal and costs by the St. Lawrence canals with costs, 
by canal, from Oswego to New York? 

Before attempting a study of these matters of detail, relating particularly to the 
mechanical ability of the railways and of other canals to compete with the proposed 
Georgian Bay canal, the general treatment of the subject will be continued,—first, 
by raising the question of the probable development of traftic in the future; and second, 
by following the present export trafiic after it leaves the Great Lakes waterway to see 
under what general conditions it becomes part of the great trafic of the ocean. 
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FUTURE DEVELOPMENT OF TRAFFIC. 


It is not possible to rest the case for the Georgian Bay canal after arguing alone 
on the traffic conditions of the present. In the year 1913 was found the greatest 
volume of traffic between the East and the West in North America which has yet been 
recorded. If it should seem that Canada, had the Georgian Bay been then completed, 
might have derived from the traffic of that year an additional benefit commensurate 
with the cost of the canal, then an effective argument for immediate construction 
could be offered. Nevertheless, it would still be wise to consider the general causes 
and tendencies that affect the development of traffic. If, on the other hand, Canada’s 
probable share of the traffic of 1913 might not seem to warrant a further large national ~ 
investment, it would be necessary to inquire whether there might not be reasonable 
expectation that traffic would so increase year by year that the investment would 
soon become profitable, and would accordingly be a sound business proposition. 

With respect to each class of goods transported in 1918, there should, therefore, 
be an inquiry with a view to determining the possibilities ; first of the maintenance 
of the present volume of traffic, and second, of the increase of this volume and parti- 
cularly of such increase as might come within the competitive influence of a Georgian 
Bay canal. Taking, for example, iron ore and copper ore eastbound, the probabilities 
of the continued shipment of the present immense tonnage should be considered, 
because if this traffic were greatly reduced, either by failure of the supplies of raw 
material or by the opening up of more favourable sources of supply for eastern 
industrial plants, or were diverted by the establishment of a centre for the iron indus- 
try at some point further west, then the whole economic structure of lake traffic would 
be altered. If, again, new markets for this iron and copper ore could be opened up, 
because of the construction of a new deep waterway to the sea or, at least, in such 
districts as would render a Georgian Bay canal a competitive route, then this ore 
traffic would become a factor in deciding the economic feasibility of the proposed ° 
canal, and it would remain only to set a value in national advantage on the passage 
of such traffic through Canadian channels. 

The problem of coal traffic is perhaps even more important. If any large section 
west of lake Superior is likely to continue dependent upon supplies of eastern coal, 
and if the Pennsylvania coal fields can control that market, then lake Erie must 
retain a strong attraction for shipping. If, on the other hand, it should appear 
possible to develop a new source of coal supply for the west, such as the Nova Scotia 
fields, for example, then Canadian routes might supply bulk traffic westbound and 
greatly. improve their competitive position. The traffic in general merchandise and 
manufactured articles may be expected to increase in some relation to the increase in 
population. It should also be inquired whether certain classes of goods not now 
shipped by the lakes, such as meats, provisions, and packing-house products, of which 
Chicago alone ships eastbound by rail over one million tons per year and some of it to 
Montreal for export, might not under practicable conditions be made to contribute 
tonnage to the new water route. 


Wheat and Flour.—Because the movement of grain and flour is to-day Canada’s 
greatest traffic problem, and, because these products form so large a part of the total 
freight now apparently open to the competitive influence of a Georgian Bay canal, it 
may be well first to study the possibilities of this trattic in some detail. For the sake of 
simplicity of treatment, the present study will be confined to wheat, or wheat and flour 
alone. Any principles discovered or methods evolved can then be applied to other 
grains. 
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How much wheat will western Canada be prepared to offer for shipment five, 
ten, or twenty years hence? What general conditions will set the limits to the produc- 
tion and shipment of wheat? What, proportion of the total wheat traffic will be 
destined to districts or countries that could be reached on favourable terms by a route 
through a Georgian Bay canal? 

To give an estimate of the quantity of wheat there might be for shipment from 
western Canada in any future year is to make a guess. Will it be 500,000,000 bushels # 
Will it be 1,000,000,000 bushels? Or will it not be any greater in ten or twenty years 
than it was in 1913? It will depend upon conditions. Some of these conditions may 
already be recognizable. If a large wheat traffic should be deemed necessary in order 
to make a new canal economically feasible, it is clearly desirable to select such deter- 
mining conditions ay can be agreed upon and apply them as tests to the guesses that 
may be made. 

One general determining condition will be the number of acres of land in western 
Canada capable of growing wheat; but as there is more of such land than ean, by any 
stretch of probability, be turned to account within a generation or two, this condition 
will not impose any practical limitations. Good wheat land need not grow wheat; it 
may be used for other crops, or it may continue to grow prairie grasses. 

A second general condition will be the extent of the world’s demand for wheat, 
and the price it is prepared to pay for it. Assuming an abundance of good land and 
labour enough to cultivate it, the limitation upon the quantity of wheat actually raised 
will probably be found in market conditions. What markets could be reached by way 
of a Georgian Bay canal?. What will be the demand of these markets, and what will 
be the tendencies affecting price? 

From the standpoint of a Georgian Bay canal, the Orient may be excluded from 
the markets to be considered, because what wheat and flour western Canada may ship 
to the Orient will undoubtedly go out by the west coast. If the United States should 
cease to produce enough wheat for its own needs, only a portion of such western Cana- 
dian wheat as might be purchased by the New England states would take the long 
eastern route to Montreal before crossing the border. On this continent a Georgian 
Bay canal could compete for shipments to the markets of eastern Ontario, Quebec, the 
Maritime Provinces, and the New England states, but these markets, while valuable, 
would not call for the creation of new transportation facilities. The important 
market, obviously, is Europe. In the past, out of every 7 bushels of wheat and 
flour shipped by all exporting countries, Europe has absorbed a little over 6 bushels. 
It is the only great market for breadstuffs, and in shipments to this market from 
western Canada a Georgian Bay canal might prove a competitive factor. 

Tf the European market for wheat and flour is thus likely to prove one of the con- 
ditions mainly determining such future shipments of wheat as are of concern to the 
problem of a Georgian Bay canal, then the probable capacity and the probable methods 
and prices of this market should be applied as tests to the estimates of such shipments. 
Before attempting to forecast future conditions in the European market, it will be 
desirable to understand the present conditions. For this purpose the answers to four 
questions, at least, should be clearly worked out:— 


(1) How much imported wheat and flour does Europe now buy ? 

(2) How does Europe now buy this wheat and flour, that 1s, how are its pur- 
chases distributed throughout the year? 

(3) Where does Europe now buy this wheat and flour? 

(4) What price tendencies are now observable in connection with the 
European market? 


Shipments to Europe—Diagram 8 graphically presents the answers to questions 
1 and 2, and illustrates certain other interesting points as well. The answer to question 
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3 is presented in diagram 9. For the purpose of these diagrams, Broomhall’s statistics 
of the weekly shipments of wheat and flour (included at its equivalent in bushels of 
wheat) have been taken for the years 1905 to 1913, inclusive. The actual shipments 
in the first week in each of the above nine years have been added together and divided 
by nine to arrive at the average first week’s shipments during that period, and so with 
each of the other weeks of the year. The drawings thus contain fifty-two columns, 
and represent the average movement of wheat and flour in each week of the year for 
nine years.’ ; 

The quantities of wheat and flour shipped by exporting countries are the quanti- 
ties which are received by importing countries. These diagrams may, therefore, be 
looked at from the point of view either of exports or of imports. The definite dates 
given are the dates of shipment from the countries possessing surpluses, but the quan- 
tities represent the needs and the purchases of importing countries more truly than 
they do the surpluses of exporting countries. 

In diagram 8, fig. 1, taken as a whole, can be seen the average quantities of wheat 
and flour shipped from all exporting countries in the world to all importing countries 
in the world, while from the base to the superimposed white line can be found the 
quantities shipped weekly to Europe from all exporting countries. The importing 
world purchased on the average in the above period 562,184,000 bushels of wheat and 
flour per year, of which the importing countries of Europe took 484,104,000 bushels, 
or 86-11 per cent. 

These latter figures, therefore, represent the capacity, before the war, of the Euro- 
pean market for imported wheat and flour. It is interesting to note that during the 
first year of the war, or from August 1, 1914, to July 31, 1915, there was shipped to 
European countries, 477,344,000 bushels of wheat and flour, or a little less than the 
average of the previous decade, the increased purchases of some countries being offset 
by the partial embargo on imports by Germany and Austria. 

The wheat grown in the world between 1905 and 1913 averaged about 3,400,000,000 
bushels per year, so that only about 16 per cent entered into international commerce. 
Europe, as a whole, grew four times as much as it imported, and even the countries 
of Europe showing net imports grew twice as much as they imported. The following 


table gives the production of wheat and the net imports of wheat an 
principal importing countries of Europe for a representative year, 1912 


d flour of the 


© 
Cig hig s 


Wheat and Flour 
net imports 

Country. Year Wheat Crop. during 
subsequent 12 

months, 

Bushels. Bushels. 
PLUS d LLU SAR Gh cl gualvca WN Huet, NMED TA Ec ae Lah 1912 254,240,000 56,000 
TSCLRT NIA Ue SEVP ht Mra UAE OUA MN ene a PU A Ch Ea fu 1912 15,280,000 50,184,000 
Denmark.... .. ApCPeRe NB UC he GMO LTT) gas ae lO a oe ad 1912 3,760,000 19,520,000 
dc. Sse mee OUT OSMAN A Ries UMP ean nea yh BL CGO A ah Ua RR 1912 333,600,000 44,952,000 
CETTE MOU 2 UO Ant ACR atVSMIeae TWN SOCOM cl ae PEM ELBA LIN Dh 1912 160, 240,000 68,668, 000 
fs EUAN sts DRMDI non aC TERN IR lea tek na SUNN aO et TUNG aie ty ee 1912 . 4,600,000 17,520,000 
LEN 5 UUM US AURA OU A a ue oy My Pek AMR UA lV 1912 165,600,000 72,512,000 
UA Sa) ah th came RPE i IDS A AROS St 9 RR UW CEDRD cigs DO 1912 312,000 3,600, 000 
Bebb] Nea a es ny iron Reels ae et ETRE eg 1912 5,600,000 4,000,000 
Ne) 0 WY IMP UCI ARE ree MIME art OR WS Un RR ae 1912 112,000,000 2,936,000 
Swedemes cet UR ae Cea em Ene oh UI Ulye Uae anti Ae 1912 7,808,000 9,002,000 
Switzerland yi 2g i Gr Re ee canoe ee aCe AN Ae ES ee 1912 3,176,000 21,904,000 
nited Kingdota ye NL an ea LOOM ai 1912 57,400,000 938,096,000 
Cotaleegy, Oxi a ea eae EE AVR Re es 1,123,616,000 543,896,000 


1 Appendix, Table 23, p. 108, Statistics. 
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D1acramM No. 8. 


EEKLY SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
AVERAGED FOR 9 YEARS, [305 70 [9I3. 
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Figs. 2 and 3 in diagram 8 show the division of European imports into quantities 
imported by the United Kingdom\and quantities imported by the continental countries 
of Europe. The United Kingdom is the largest single importing market in the world, 
and during the period under review it imported 217,424,000 bushels of wheat and 
flour per year, or 44-91 per cent of the total imports of Europe. 

Coming now to the question of the distribution throughout the year of European 
importations of wheat and flour, it is manifest from the diagram that there is a ten- 
dency towards evenness of distribution. Breadstuffs are consumed day by day through- 
out the year in approximately the same quantities, and the fundamental demand, 
therefore, tends to be steady. For some reasons the importing world has not con- 
sidered it practicable or profitable to import in one or two brief periods a total year’s 
requirements of wheat and flour, perhaps partly because to unnecessarily store 
imported grain in Europe would be to unnecessarily pay interest on a sum equal to 
all costs, charges and intermediate profits involved in the transfer of the grain to 
Europe, whereas grain can be stored at the point of production for the interest on 
farm costs alone; partly because the consequent congestion of traffic would throw an 
ill-balanced load on the world’s transportation systems, and make freight costs too 
high; and partly because such a load would be as difficult to finance as to transport. 

If the world’s shipments had been absolutely even, the weekly quantity would have 
been 10,811,000 bushels. The smallest week’s average shipments, 8,040,000 bushels in 
the week of July 16, was only 21-5 per cent below this general average; and the greatest 
week’s shipments, 13,136,000 bushels in the week of October 2, was only 25.63 per cent 
above the general average. As the contingencies are innumerable, this is not, after 
all, a very great divergence from the straight line. When longer periods than a week 
are considered, the relative differences become smaller. The following are the totale 
when the year is divided into quarters and halves :— 


Average World’s Shipments, 1905-13, Total 562,184,000 bushels— 


Ast quarter year. -.... .. 185,224,000 (bush.) . 

2nd th Seeder 42,048, 000 ist. half year. Jeon ber keey 200 

3rd if SLC Mee hod taa, 000 ' 

4th ify si eilieioltsts Hite Oe... 00,000 2nd ue oa ila eet eS exo) Leal) 
Average Shipments to ex-European Countries, 1905-13, Total 78,080,000 bushels— 

Ist) quarter Veatrne. es. 19,368,000 (bush. ) 

2nd ig Stemi geet va 19,224,000 ist half year, 1%.) 2. 38,592,000 

3rd nies siparenionlters 18,528,000 

4th *f see heyue eee ats 20,960,000 2nd i BN ial nike 39,488,000 
Average Shipments to Europe, 1905-13, Total 484,104,000 bushels— 

ist quarter years, 4.50204.) 115,856,000 (bush. ) 

2nd Ks eR LL OD S24 (0 '() Ist half year,. *. .. 238,680,000 

3rd Sf valerate esoumiiok bebwern 4..0'0') i 

4th ‘ e eaialbeg omy oe Moe OO S000 2nd sd oe ee ees © 245,424°000 
Average Shipments to Great Britain, 1905-13, Total 217,424,000 bushels— 

Lat quarter year sie otis) 09,040,000 (bush. ) 

2nd a AEA ah gael 54,392,000 Ist half year.: .. ., 113,432,000 

3rd He Sites aati 49,672,000 

4th mi Bielted eo tatal/al 54,320,000 2nd fe ioe sional ORO Oo SHO OO 
Average Shipments to Continent of Europe, 1905-13, Total 269,616,000 bushelads 

Ist quarter: Veare) swuse: 57,328,000 (bush. ) 

2nd iG eae haa Mi 68,568,000 Pstuhalfvyearic Gow 125,896,000 

ord i Nae aN aa 65,152,000 

4th “ PIN aeat ps 78,568,000 2nd i «alt eapiesjel el outa OOO 


These figures confirm the substantial evenness of distribution visible to the eye 
in the diagram. Shipments to ex-European countries were remarkably regular. 
Shipments to the continental countries of Europe temporarily declined about the time 
the new European crop was ready for the market, and the average was adjusted a 
little later by exceptionally heavy purchases from the new crop of the exporting coun- 


Diacram No. 9, 


WEEKLY SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
SHOWING QUANTITIES FROM CHIEF EXPORTING COUNTRIES 
NEG FOR 9. YEARS. 1905 TO 913. 
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tries of the northern hemisphere. This causes the irregularity in the diagram that is 
most noticeable. The United Kingdom purchases most heavily in the first quarter 
of the year, and the continent in the last quarter. 


Sources of Supply—Diagram 9 sets ferth the average weekly contributions of 
wheat and flour from the chief exporting countries to the totals which have just been 
considered.* In most cases the statistics used in this diagram represents shipments to 
all countries, but the shipments from India and from the Argentine are shipments to 
Europe alone. As the shipments to ex-European countries are so even week by week, 
it may for all practical purposes be said that this diagram shows how each of the 
principal grain exporting countries sends supplies to Europe, that is, how Europe 
buys from each of these countries. 

Beginning at the bottom of the diagram with Australia (fig. 6), 1t will be noted 
that shipments are heaviest in the first three months of the year, immediately follow- 
ing the Australian harvest, but that a steady export of a moderate quantity is main- 
tained throughout the year. 

The Argentine (fig. 5), where the harvest‘is a little later than in Australia, ships 
a very large proportion of its whole surplus in February, March, and April, the ship- 
ments dwindling off towards the end of the year. 

India (fig. 4) ships more heavily in the middle of the year, also just after its 
harvest, but holds over a fair proportion of its surplus for regular export during the 
balance of the year. 

The Balkan States (fig. 8) ship heavily, but on the whole regularly, during the 
last four months of the year, but hold over a substantial quantity for shipment dur- 
ing the next spring and summer. 

Russia (fig. 2) also ships heavily after its harvest, but holds over a large propor- 
tion until the new year. During January, F ebruary, and March, certain ‘Russian 
ports are closed by ice, but nevertheless a substantial and regular export takes place. 
When navigation is re-opened the volume of export increases, but regularity tends to 
be preserved. Considering climatic conditions, the export of the Russian surplus 
would appear to have an exceptionally well-regulated distribution throughout the year. 

The United States and Canada (fig. 1) are treated together in commercial 
statistics. From the two countries combined the heavy shipments begin in August 
and extend on into the following January. In May a sharp peak is found following 
the opening of navigation on the Great Lakes and the marketing of “ May” wheat. 
The sharpness of this May peak is in contrast with the broader movement which 
follows the opening of navigation in Russia. A considerable proportion of this May 
peak consists of Canadian wheat, which also is largely represented in the shipments 
during October, November, and December. The exports from the United States, 
during certain years before the Canadian exportable surplus became large, have been 
examined, and it would appear that in some years at least there was a greater regu- 
larity of shipment than was found on the average between 1905 and 1913. 

If diagram 9 be now examined in relation to diagram 8 it will be seen that the 
importing world buys relatively heavily as soon as new crops are threshed, when wheat 
is intrinsically cheapest or there is the greatest pressure to sell. Taking the ship- 
ments to the United Kingdom for special examination, it will be noted that the first 
bulge in these shipments corresponds with the new crop marketings of Australia and 
‘the Argentine; that the second bulge corresponds with the marketing of May wheat 
in Canada and the United States and with the re-opening of navigation in Russia; 
that there is a small bulge corresponding with the marketing of the early winter wheat 
in the United States and in the Balkan states; and that the final bulge corresponds 
with the spring wheat marketing of the United States, Canada, and Russia. It is at 
these periods the United Kingdom buys a little more than its average consumption 


1 Appendix, Table 24, p. 109, Statistics. 
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requirements, probably because it has been found profitable to do so, but it buys in 
any period only a little more than it requires for consumption, the only storage neces- 
sary being such as would carry over the surplus for a few weeks. 

_Tf the law of the consuming market be evenness of distribution throughout the 
year, then it is clear that this law must be recognized by producing countries and 
must determine to a large extent the volume of production, the methods of marketing 
and of transportation, and the system of finance of the country which aims to supply 
any large proportion of the European demand. Any estimate of Canada’s probable 
shipments of wheat and flour to Europe in the future should be tested by the general 
conditions in Europe and in other producing countries which are suggested by the 
facts illustrated in these two diagrams. 

Tiracram No. 10. 


MONTHLY RECEIPTS OF WHEAT 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS, FT. WILLIAM & PORT ARTHUR. 
Jan.1909 to Aug.1914, inclusive. 
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Tendencies Affecting Price—Presumably wheat will not be grown, and, therefore, 
will not be shipped, unless the price is reasonably satisfactory to the producers. The 
existence of adequate transportation facilities at moderate cost may tend to improve 
the net return to the producers, but will not necessarily make this net price sufficient, 
under all conditions, to justify the production of wheat rather than some other pro- 
duct. No estimate of the volume of future traffic in any article should be accepted 
until present price tendencies are examined and the probable effects on price of the 
new assumed volume and of the new conditions proposed to be created have been 
studied. 

What has been the relationship between Canadian wheat quantities and prices, 
and what tendencies, if any, have developed in connection with Canadian methods of 
marketing? As it is only in recent years that the Canadian surplus has been large 
enough to be an appreciable factor in international trade, this inquiry may be con- 
fined to the period from the beginning of 1909 to the end of the crop year 1913-14. 

The primary markets of the world are those most directly in touch with, and there- 
fore of most immediate importance to, the world’s producers; and it is by the selling 
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pressure 1n primary markets exerted against the buying pressure from ultimate con- 
sumers that the course of prices is chiefly determined, although this course may be 
modified by many intermediate agencies. 

Canada’s great primary market-place for wheat is the terminal elevators at 
Fort William and Port Arthur. It is there Western Canadian wheat is offered to 
exporters and to the Eastern Canadian trade. Prices quoted on the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange are prices “in store Fort William-Port Arthur.” The official records’ of 
the receipts from the interior at these terminal elevators, month by month, show the 
manner in which Western Canada places its wheat on this market. 

In diagram 10 these monthly receipts are shown from January, 1909, to August, 
1914.2 The outstanding feature of these receipts is the extreme peak developed in the 
last quarter of the year. A smaller peak in the month of May has also become clearly 

Diagram No.-11. 


WHEAT IN STORE 
a 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS, FT. WILLIAM & PORT ARTHUR, 


showing Maximum Amount in each Month, 
Jan.1909 to Aug.1914, inclusive. 
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defined. It is obvious that Western Canada’s method of marketing is to sharply thrust 
forward, immediately after the harvest, the greater part of its surplus, reserving some- 
thing for a second thrust about the following May. This marketing in extreme peaks 
is not the accident of one or two years, but evidently the settled practice, becoming 
more definite year by year as the surplus has increased in volume. 

Purchasers take wheat from the elevators every month in the year for shipment 
eastward by lake or by rail, although rail shipments are small by comparison. As 
_ shipments month by month do not strictly correspond with receipts, there is a varying 
amount always in store in the elevators. Diagram 11 represents the maximum amount 
of wheat in store in the Fort William and Port Arthur elevators in each month, 
according to the official weekly reports.2 The outstanding feature of this diagram is 
the accumulation of wheat in the elevators during the period in which navigation is 
closed, that is, between December and April, in which latter month the peak of the 
year’s storage load tends to be found. 

The difficulties, or higher costs, of transportation in the winter time may influence 
some on thus holding over wheat; others may wait in the general hope of higher prices; 


while the very large private and country elevator interests buy wheat for the purpose 
aca ky ah TR OY. ea aie hi ea are Tate Foo 5 eS EE RSE CGRP APES” SPREE REIL Ee Secs amet ee ee ee 
1 Annual Reports of Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 
2 Appendix, Table 25, p. 110, Statistics, 1909-15. 
8 Appendix, Table 26, p. 112, Statistics, 1909-15. 
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of carrying it over the winter to ensure earnings on their investments in elevators. 
What the elevator companies buy they immediately sell again for delivery in some 
future month, because they desire only a safe investment showing a margin equal to 
carrying charges for their elevators; and all other owners of wheat who have wished 
to borrow against their holdings have “ hedged,” that is, entered into a definite con- 
tract for delivery in some future month. Most of these future contracts are for May 
delivery. ‘The result, therefore, is that, partly because of the close of navigation on 
the lakes, but largely because of the trading, handling, and financing systems that 
have developed, a decided market peak accumulates for the month of May, which peak 
consists of the amount in store in the terminals in April plus the receipts from the 
interior in May. The second and greater peak of the year consists of the receipts 
during September, October, November, and December. It is therefore at these two 
periods of the year, Western Canada offers important volumes of wheat to the world’s 
consumers. ) 

What, now, is the relation between these Canadian market peaks and wheat 
prices? If diagram 8 be again referred to, it will be perfectly clear that we are here 
dealing with a method of marketing which is not at all in accordance with the general 
law of consumption demand. The wheat prices used for this inquiry will be the prices 
of contract grade wheat at Liverpool, and the prices of cash No. 1 Northern wheat on 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. These latter prices, as explained, are the prices of 
wheat in store in the terminal elevators at Fort William and Port Arthur, that is, the 
cash prices, on the spot, of the very quantities under consideration. Liverpool prices 
are selected because Liverpool is, more nearly than any other, a world market, and 
because in any case the United Kingdom was the purchaser, during the period under 
review, of over 91 per cent of all the Canadian wheat exported, and therefore the con- 
ditions at a representative market of the United Kingdom are the conditions to which 
the Canadian surplus actually stood in chief relationship. In the Liverpool market 
for contract grade wheat the importer can sell under the form of a “ future delivery 
contract,” the wheat he has just contracted by cable to buy from the Canadian 
exporter, and which wheat may at the moment still be in the terminal elevators at Fort 
William and Port Arthur, where its local market value is the Winnipeg cash price. 
The two sets of prices selected are therefore more nearly corresponding prices than 
any others that could be taken. 

Before actually comparing quantities and prices, ohe or two points should be noted 
in connection with the demand in the United Kingdom for imported wheat. The 
United Kingdom is the leading importing market for higher grade wheat, and this 
not only because of the very large quantities of wheat required, but also because the 
merits of hard wheat are perhaps more generally recognized in the United Kingdom 
than in other importing European countries. The millers of the United Kingdom, 
however, do not make a flour of hard wheat alone. Hard wheats of various kinds are 
mixed with soft wheats of various kinds to make a blended flour. By this means the 
miller renders himself more independent than he otherwise would*be of any one par- 
ticular kind of wheat. If a special quality of wheat grown in only one country 1s 
relatively scarce, or very strongly held, the miller may, from other wheats upon the 
market, and by slightly altering his proportions, continue to produce a flour which 
preserves all the main characteristics with which his customers have become familiar. 
Imported flours can be blended as well as imported wheat. The adyantages from the 
standpoint of the purchaser, of the use of a blended product are obvious, and, whether. 
or not this system remains a permanent business policy, it is a fact that during the 
years under review the United Kingdom met only a part of its requirements by pur- 
chasing hard wheat and hard-wheat flours, and for the balance purchased soft wheat 
from many parts of the world to supplement its own domestic soft-wheat supplies. 

The relationship of Canadian primary marketings to the purchases of the United 
Kingdom are shown in diagram 12. The solid black portion of this diagram is a repro- 
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duction of diagram 10 and represents the amount of wheat received each month at 
the terminal elevators at Fort William and Port Arthur. The hatched column in the 
month of April, which should be measured from the base of the figure, represents the 
maximum amount in store in those elevators in that month, being the peak of the 
accumulations there for May delivery as shown in diagram 11. The dotted line repre- 
sents the total shipments to the United Kingdom month by month of wheat and flour 
from all the world, that is, roughly, the total monthly purchases of the United King- 
dom from all countries.1 Taking any one month, and measuring from the base of the 
figure to the dotted line, the total amount purchased for shipment to the United 
‘Kingdom in that month is shown. 
Diacram No. 12. 
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Diagram 12 makes two almost startling revelations. First, that Western Canada 
sometimes puts upon the market in a month much more hard wheat than the United 
Kingdom, the only important consumer of its surplus, will purchase of all kinds of 
wheat and flour from all the world; and, second, that the United Kingdom purchases 
regularly and heavily during many months in which Western Canada has practically 
nothing to offer. 

In October, 1913, Western Canada marketed 37,546,000 bushels, while the United 
Kingdom purchased of all kinds of wheat and flour only 19,075,000 bushels. In 
November, 1913, the Canadian marketings were 30,946,000 bushels, and the purchases 
of the United Kingdom, 16,918,000 bushels. In November, 1912, the figures were 
27.562.000 bushels against 20,984,000 bushels; and in November. 1911, 19,941,000 


1 Appendix, Table 27, p. 112, Statistics, 1909-14. 
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bushels against 19,587,000 bushels. In these months there was delivered at Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur an absolutely greater amount than the United Kingdom would 
purchase of hard and soft wheat combined, and of flour, for delivery from all countries. 
If we add together the figures for the two months of October and November in each 
of these years under review, the comparison is as follows :— 


Canadian Marketings Total Purchases 
Terminal Elevators. United Kingdom. 


Be esieridtcttbelase) _ Bushels. Bushels. 

Sy caaiene 4 32,137,000 38,497,000 
Name hart hg a8 fete Fe 31,944,000 41,097,000 
ee et oe \ 39,261,000 39,515,000 
ies ctrl dg ; 47,170,000 43,905,000 
St Prechre antieenney LE Ce IES RAN 68,492,000 35,993,000 


Tf it could be determined exactly how much of the purchases of the United King- 
dom consisted of hard wheat, it would undoubtedly be found that the Canadian supply 
exceeded the demand of that market in the above two-month periods in every one of 
these years, and that in 1913 it was considerably more than twice the quantity required. 
The May peak also, which should be constructed by placing the April storage column 
on the top of the May receipts, was greater in three of the years than the total demand 
for all kinds of wheat and flour in any one month, and very much greater than the 
demand for hard wheat alone. And Canada is by no means the only source of supply 
of hard wheat, even in the autumn months. 

As over 61 per cent of the surplus product of Canadian mills during these years 
was shipped to the United Kingdom as flour and was included in the above quantities 
of total imports of that country, it is evident that even the very large purchases of 
wheat by the Canadian millers, second only in importance to the purchases of the 
United Kingdom, would only partially diminish the pressure of the Canadian peaks, 
as shown, upon the market of the United Kingdom. 

Bearing in mind this relationship of Canadian supply to the demand of the 
United Kingdom, it will now be interesting to bring into juxtaposition the quantities 
marketed at Fort William and Port Arthur and the prices of wheat at Liverpool and 
at Winnipeg. For this purpose, diagram 13 is presented. In fig. 1 are the Canadian 
quantities which have already appeared in diagram 12, although in this case turned 
upside down as overhanging the market, the dotted line again representing world ship- 
ments to the United Kingdom. In the centre of the diagram (fig. 2) are two price- 
lines The black line represents the price of contract grade wheat on the Liverpool 
Corn Exchange, and shows the highest and lowest quotation on that exchange during 
each month. The red line represents the high and low quotations during each month 
on cash No. 1 Northern wheat on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. At the bottom of 
the diagram (fig. 3) are the monthly shipments, by lake and by rail combined, from 
the terminal elevators at Fort William and Port Arthur, showing how the wheat moves 
out into general consumption.? 

Taking first the two price-lines with their fluctuations, it is evident that both Winni- 
peg and Liverpool markets are subject to the same general conditions. In its general 
trend it is obvious that the Winnipeg market either follows the Liverpool market or 
moves with it under the same influences. A spread in price between the two exchanges 
is necessary if business is to be done between them, the spread being at least sufficient 
to cover all costs of the transfer of wheat from the elevators at Fort William and Port 
Arthur to dockside Liverpool. The spread is actually slightly greater than appears in 
re AT iat Se a ee a a a TT oe TTT TTT TET) 


1 Appendix, Table 28, pp. 113-114, Statistics, 1909-14. 
2 Appendix, Table 25, pp. 110-111, Statistics, 1909-15. 
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this diagram because No. 1 Northern Manitoba wheat, quoted at Winnipeg, is above 
the standard on which the Liverpool quotations are based, and commands a small 
premium, about 14 cents per bushel, when delivered on Liverpool contracts. "Where 
the two price-lines overlap, or are very close together, after allowing for the premium 
as above, it is evident that no export business was being done by Canada or could be 
done. The spread between the prices becomes extreme toward the end of 1912 and 
toward the end of 1913. 

Tracing the Liverpool price line alone, it will be noticed that there are three sharp 
upward movements, in 1909, 1912, and 1914, and one sharp decline in 1910. In the 
spring of 1909, Europe was in a nervous state following the annexation by Austria of 


Bosnia and Hertzegovina. This was the period also of the Patten “corner ” in Chicago. _ 


In 1912 occurred the Balkan war, which not only had its effect on European sentiment, 
but the closing of the Dardanelles by Turkey interfered with exports from the Black 
Sea and shut up a considerable number of ocean vessels. The sharp upturn in 1914 
marked the beginning of the present great war. The extreme drop in 1910 apparently 
had no great significance. At midsummer, as we have seen, Europe imports less wheat 
than at any other period of the year; the world’s crop of 1909 had been the largest for 
many years, and the prospects for the European crop of 1910 were for a still larger 
local supply. Under these conditions, it is explained, some cargoes of grain from 
Australia arrived at Liverpool on shipper’s account, and the owners were finally forced 
to sell at a big sacrifice, which temporarily became manifest in all market quotations. 
These four extreme fluctuations occurred, therefore, under exceptional conditions, and 
more ordinary causes must be looked to for the explanations of all other price varia- 
tions shown. 

The quantities in fig. 1 should now be closely examined in their relation to the 
price-lines in fig. 2, attention being first confined to the Liverpool prices. Starting 
at the right hand of the diagram and letting the eye follow down the direction of the 
autumn peak of 1913, it will be seen that it fits into a marked depression in the 
Liverpool price, the line having apparently sagged many cents per bushel. The same 
thing is seen with the autumn peak of 1912, although not to so great an extent. There 
are Clearly defined depressions also corresponding to the autumn peaks in 1911, 1910, 
and 1909. In each one of these five years the heavy Canadian marketings at the end 
of the year have coincided with a depression in price. If we leave out of consider- 
ation the sharp “squeeze” in 1910, it will be seen that, with the exception of one 
year (1911), the price that has met the Canadian peak is the lowest of the year. In 
the first half of 1911, other countries, Russia and Australia, dumped unusually heavy 
loads on a market that was weak because there had been two large world’s crops in 
successive years. Canada dumped her crop, as usual, a few months later, but, although 
it was the largest Canadian crop in volume up to that time, it was probably the poorest 
in quality, only about 41 per cent being of contract grade. Its real weight could not, 
therefore, be great in a market for contract grade wheat. It found a depression in 
price, but not in this one case the lowest of the year. 

If the eye now follows the smaller peaks in the month of May, which peaks con- 
sist of the total in store in April plus the deliveries in May, the combined volume 
hitting the market, in a slanting direction as it were, in May and June, it will be 
observed that these peaks also, in every case except 1909, find a declining market. 
In no ease has any. large volume of the Canadian crop met a relatively high price. 
Other countries selling when Canada does are, of course, subject to the same price 
basis, but a study of the peaks marketed by all other large exporting countries within 
the above period shows that no other country has marketed so large a proportion of its 
crop when prices are low as has Canada. 

Is this correspondence between the Canadian peaks and price depressions a mere 
coincidence, and chargeable to temporary bad luck, or is it in the nature of direct 
cause and effect? Has Canada, on account of financial, or transportation, or other 
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local conditions, merely happened to market a large part of its crop when the world’s 
basis of price must necessarily be low? It would not, perhaps, be surprising if prices 
_in the consuming markets of Europe were regularly lowest in September, October, 
November, and December, because the greater part of the world’s wheat is raised in 
the Northern Hemisphere and is intrinsically cheapest in those months, and, moreover, 
Europe’s position as a purchaser should at that time be strategically strongest, since 
she is then secure of many months’ supplies, if need be, in her own newly harvested 
domestic crop. But the records do not show any tendency to extreme weakness in 
prices at that period of the year, at least in the last three months, previous to 1909. 
An examination of Liverpool prices from 1909 back to 1898 fails to discover a single 
year in which the low point was reached in October, in November, or in December. 
The minimum price is found three times in September when the winter wheat sup- 
plies of the Northern Hemisphere are most abundant; twice in January, twice in 
March, twice in April, once in June, and once in July. On the other hand, the high 
points during the eleven years previous to 1909 occur once in October, twice in Decem- 
ber, once in January, twice in May, twice in June, twice in August, and once in 
September. ES 

Western Canada, since 1909, has marketed an important quantity of contract 
grade wheat in October, November, and December, and this is the only part of the 
world which marketed a large exportable surplus of that grade of wheat in those 
months, a quantity which was much greater than the current requirements of the United 
Kingdom, and at times perhaps than the current requirements of all Europe for wheat 
of that quality, unless at bargain prices, and Western Canada has, since 1909, found 
a tendency to an extreme weakness in prices where weakness apparently did not 
previously tend to show itself. These facts justify serious consideration of the hypo- 
thesis of direct cause and effect. In the commercial world even a temporary over- 
supply tends to break prices. 

Returning to diagram 13, the eye should now follow the Winnipeg price-line. 
It will be noted that the Winnipeg prices are never relatively high except when the 
quantities on the market are small. As soon as volume appears at the terminals, 
prices tend to go on an export basis, that is, a spread’ from the Liverpool price 
appears sufficient to permit of export to Europe. Just this would be expected to be 
the ease. The only points calling for special explanation in the Winnipeg line are 
the extreme spreads in the autumns of 1912 and 1913. These are the periods of the 
greatest excess of Canadian marketings when compared with the current requirements 
of the United Kingdom. Any excess must inevitably begin to feel strongly the 
competition of inferior wheats, and, if it is to be sold, must tend to approach the price 
level of these wheats until it becomes a bargain; or, if it is not to be sold, it must 
decline to a point at which it can safely bear all carrying charges to some future 
month. In Western Canada this future month is generally May, and the market 
estimates the carrying charges at 44 cents to 53 cents. Further, a surplus always 
tends to set the conditions for the total supply, and an excess at Fort William and 
Port Arthur must tend to bring down the price of the whole quantity marketed at 
the same time to the basis on which the excess can be negotiated. 

If the figure at the base of the diagram (fig. 3) be now studied in connection 
with the Winnipeg price-line, it will be seen how large a proportion of each year’s 
crop moves out of the elevators at the lowest price of the year. Take, for example, 
the crop grown in 1913, which was shipped-east in the twelve months beginning with 
September, 1913, and ending with August, 1914. During the first four months of 
this crop year, 71-55 per cent of the whole year’s surplus was shipped east at the 
lowest prices of the year. As a considerable part of the subsequent May shipment 
peak was “hedged” during these months on the basis of current prices plus carry- 
ing charges, this quantity should really be added to the autumn peak to represent 
the full proportion of the crop which Western Canada let go on the depression which 
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coincided with, or was caused by, its excessive deliveries on the primary market in 
the last quarter of the year. 


Conditions Affecting Cost——Whether or not the system of marketing in one or 


two extreme peaks causes lower prices for wheat, it is certain that it tends in some 
respects to create higher costs. These higher costs may fall upon the producers of 
wheat, or they may appear to be widely distributed, but any avoidable costs are unne- 
cessary limitations. 

Diagram 14 represents in freight cars the monthly quantities of wheat delivered 
from the interior to the terminal elevators at Fort William and Port Arthur for the 
crop year 1913-14. The very large equipment of rolling stock required to move the 
October shipments, and the small demand during most of the rest of the year, are 
strikingly evident. In October, 1913, there was delivered at the terminals, 37,546,215 
bushels of wheat, and therefore rolling stock sufficient for that purpose was in exist- 
ence, and a corresponding number of locomotives, and there were all the double tracka 
and sidings and sorting yards necessary to handle traffic of that magnitude. These 
things, being in existence, represent a capital investment that calls for twelve months’ 
mterest every year. The last string of cars, marked “average,” if steadily employed, 
could have carried all of the wheat in the same twelve months. So far as wheat is 
concerned, there was really required, under theoretically perfect transportation con- 
ditions, a capital investment in railway facilities equal only to the “ average” train, 
which is less than one-third the size of the actual October train. If all grains were 
taken instead of wheat alone, each of the trains would be longer, but the proportions 
would not greatly differ. In Canada there is no big load of other traffic with an 


opposite seasonal distribution, and the “average” train could earry back from the- 


head of the lakes to Winnipeg and the west the maximum load of the present west- 
bound traffic. There is no intention of suggesting perfectly equal monthly shipments 
of grain as practicable, or even desirable, but there is no escaping the conclusion that 
present methods create an extra cost in fixed charges which must somehow be met. 

The irregularity of the employment of labour in connection with grain traffic is 
another aspect of this same matter. Diagram 15 shows the maximum number of men 
employed by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company each month of the above crop 
year on grain traflic on the Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba divisions, the last 
named embracing the lines to Fort William. The men counted were the engineers, 
firemen, brakemen, and conductors engaged on grain trains, and the yardmen employed 
because of grain traffic. Exactly the same conditions prevail on the other railways. 
In the operating departments of the railways there is no compensating demand for 
labour in the slack grain months. Employment of labour in this manner, apart from 
its serious sociological bearing, must tend to add to costs. 

One further point may be emphasized, in diagram 16, and that is the nature of 
the demand under the present system for lake vessels to carry the wheat from Fort 
William and Port Arthur. This part of the subject has already been dealt with from 
a somewhat different point of view in discussing traffic conditions in the Lake 
Superior trade. Shippers of wheat in October, 1913, chartered almost three times the 
number of vessels that would have been required to move the whole year’s load if it 
had been evenly distributed over the same navigation months. In the inserted figure 
in this diagram the inevitable consequence of such methods appears in freight rates. 
From September the rates moved upward to a high point in December, the two weeks 
of open navigation in which month generally witness the most active demand of the 
season, and fell again toward the low point as traffic declined. The greater part of 
the shipments bore the higher rates. 

Tendencies toward excessive costs must be provided against as carefully as ten- 
dencies toward inequitable depressions in price, if the production of, and therefore 
the traffic in, wheat is to measure up to estimates based on the fertility of the soil 
and the capacity of the world’s consuming markets. 


Diacram No. 14. 
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Diagram No. 15. 


LABOUR EMPLOYED IN GRAIN TRAFFIC 
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THE ROUTING OF EXPORT WHEAT. 


From Fort William and Port Arthur wheat for export to Europe is distributed 
over many routes to the seaboard, and is shipped from some seven or eight different 
ocean ports. A part of the wheat follows Canadian routes to Canadian ocean ports, 
and part is diverted at some stage of its journey eastward to United States routes and 
to United States ocean ports. It is clearly necessary to examine the distribution of 
export shipments under normal conditions in order, if possible, to discover the deter- 
mining causes. Unless the real causes, under present conditions, of the diversion of 
so much Canadian wheat to United States ports are recognized, it cannot be confi- 
dently asserted that any particular change in conditions will materially alter the 
situation. 


What, in the first place, are the facts concerning the present diversion and distri- 
bution of export wheat shipments? In diagram 17 are presented the facts for the 
calendar year 1913. In this diagram the movement of. Canadian wheat from the head 
of the Great Lakes to the seaboard is traced in solid black lines, drawn to a scale of 
width in accordance with the number of bushels passing over each part of the route. 
In the tables of figures inserted in the diagram will be found the principal quantities. 
Some Western Canadian wheat is forwarded each year by rail to Duluth-Superior for 
shipment from that point. Passing down the lakes this comparatively narrow stream 
joins the broad stream from Fort William and Port Arthur, and the combined total 
flows eastward through the St. Marys river. A tiny rivulet then diverges to Chicago 
and a little later a substantial stream moves toward Georgian bay and is divided up 
among many ports. The main stream, however, continues south through lake Huron, 
losing a little to Goderich, a little to Port Huron, and a trifling amount to Detroit. 
In its passage through lake Erie a very small quantity branches off to Toledo and 
another to Port Stanley, and quantities of some importance to Fairport and Erie. 
The chief body of the remaining stream flows straight to Buffalo, the balance swerving 
northward to be divided between the Port Colborne elevators, from which it is later 
transhipped, and the all water route to Kingston, Prescott, and Montreal. In the 
diagram all receipts at Canadian lake ports as well as those at Port Huron are earried 
through at full width to Montreal, and the export wheat which could be traced as having 
been shipped all rail in that year is also indicated as arriving at Montreal. It will be 
observed that the receipts thus shown for Montreal are greater than the wheat exports 
that passed on through that point. The difference would represent the amount of 
Western Canadian wheat which was retained in Ontario and in Quebee for milling 
purposes, or remained in various public elevators. Of the United States ports of 
export, Portland is represented as being supplied through Montreal, and Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore through Buffalo, Erie, Fairport, and Toled> 
Boston at times receives Canadian grain by way of Montreal. The width of the line 
of receipts at Buffalo is a little greater than the line of shipments passing on through 
Buffalo, for the reason that some Canadian wheat remained in winter storage in vessels 
lying in Buffalo harbour, and did not pass on within the calendar year. 

To arrive at the total proportion which went out through United States ocean ports, 
the shipments to Portland must be added to the quantities which were diverted from 
the head of the lakes to United States routes, and which are brought together into one 
stream east of Buffalo in order that their comparative magnitude may be seen. 1 
round figures two-thirds of the Canadian export wheat in the calendar year 1913 was 
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shipped through United States ocean ports, and one-third through the Canadian ocean 
ports. Quantities and proportions differ in different years, but a considerable diversion 
to United States routes appears to be the normal condition, although the normal pro- 
portion so diverted could be determined only after further examination of the facts. 

Yearly total figures, such as represented in the above diagram, do not often supply 
sufficient material for a study of causes. ‘To secure the necessary material there were 
taken, from the original records at Fort William, Port Arthur, and Duluth, particulars 
of every shipment of Canadian grain, and from the files of ships’ manifests at 
Montreal, St. John, and Halifax the name of every vessel loading Canadian grain, 
distinguished as liner or tramp, with the date of loading, the quantity of each kind of 
grain carried and the port to which it cleared; and through the courtesy of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, at Washington, a 
competent statistician compiled, from the original records there, monthly details of the 
movement of Canadian. products, in bond, through the United States ocean ports. 
This material covers the three calendar years 1911, 1912, and 1913. 


Causes of Diversion.—Diversion may have been due to one or more of many 
causes: the physical inability of Canadian routes to handle more traffic; the superior 
speed or certainty of other routes; relative freight rates; financial, or other private 
business considerations, or personal preferences on the part of the shippers; conditions 
of ocean transportation. It will, therefore, be important to examine in more detail 
the movement of Canadian export wheat. 

Diagram 18, which contains three figures, represents the manner in which Cana- 
dian export wheat leaves Canada month by month, by being shipped from Cana- 
dian ocean ports and being diverted to United States routes. The quantities shown 
as diverted to the United States do not always pass through United States ocean ports 
in: the same months in which they are diverted from Canada; and this diagram, there- 
fore, is not a direct comparison, by months, of ocean shipments, but only of shipments 
from Canada. 

Fig. 1 shows the total shipments from Canada, the solid black portions of the 
monthly columns being the shipments from Canadian ocean ports, which are called 
“direct exports,” and the balance of the columns the quantities diverted to United 
States routes, called “indirect exports.” In figs. 2 and 3 these direct and indirect 
exports are shown separately.? 

If fig. 2 is examined, it will be noted that it possesses some general regularity of 
fcrm. In the months of December, January, February, March, and April the port 
of Montreal is closed, and the exports during these months are through the ports of 
St. John and Halifax, and are substantially equal in amount. In the month of May 
export from Montreal begins and continues until the end of November. During 
these months the exports are much greater in quantity; and if an imaginary line be 
drawn from the tops of the May columns to those of the November columns the idea 
is suggested that the almost rectangular figures thus formed represent in some way the 
capacity, or the usefulness, of the Montreal route, under the conditions that prevailed 
in each of the three years under review. Montreal does not export the same amount 
each month, the most marked departure from substantial evenness being found in the 
menths of September and October in the years 1912 and 1913. That less wheat was 
shipped in these months was not due to there being no Canadian wheat for export, as 
appears from fig. 1. A study of Canada’s total exports of all goods month by month 
discloses the tendency to crowd all exports upon the last third of the year. In Sep- 
tember, October, and November the vessels arriving at Montreal are offered more 
cheese, apples and higher class goods than in the earlier months of the season, and the 
irregularity in the shipments of wheat may be due to the irregular offerings of 
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1 Appendix, Table 29, p. 115, Statistics, 1909-13. 
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other freight, which carried somewhat higher rates and would be given the preference 
accordingly. The increased shipments in the month of November, when large quantities 
of other freight are still offering, may, perhaps, be explained by the higher freight. 
rates obtainable for wheat in that month, which may have made it profitable for 
vessels to go to the expense of increasing their freight accommodation, which could 
be done in combination liners, for example, by fitting steerage quarters for package 
freight, thus leaving more space in the holds for wheat. It is not intended at this 
stage’to assume any definite explanations, but only to point out the approach to regu- 
larity of form in the direct exports of Canadian wheat, in order that the entirely dif- 
ferent character of the indirect shipments (fig. 3) may be observed. 


The only regularity about the traffic diversion to United States routes is the fact 
that these routes carry the two peaks Western Canada thrusts forward. The first sug- 
gestion from this diagram, as a whole, is that the Canadian ports do a certain more or 
less regular business, and the United States routes carry the peaks of the loads. It 
is clear that the United States routes are not always competitors of the Canadian 
routes with the same effectiveness. From the relative quantities in the month of 
November, 1913, as shown in fig. 1, it cannot, for example, be inferred that the United 
States routes can always successfully compete with anything like the proportionate 
results there shown, for in the month of August, 1913, Montreal took nearly all the 
wheat offered, and in many other months it secured by far the larger quantities, 
- Montreal exported more Canadian wheat than any other single port, New York com- 
ing second, Boston third, Philadelphia fourth, Baltimore fifth, Portland sixth, and 
St. John seventh. i 

The closing of navigation on the St. Lawrence in the winter months is a physical 
limitation on the Canadian routes, which may well have some effect on total yearly 
quantities shipped. During the period of open navigation, however, there is no climatic 
cause of diversion and shipments through Montreal may, therefore, be more particu- 
larly studied. That Montreal’s proportion of the total export shipments of Canadian 
wheat in 1911, 1912, and 1913 was not larger cannot be satisfactorily accounted for, 
cither by the physical shortcomings of the routes to Montreal from the interior, or by 
the inadequacy of the equipment on them. The St. Lawrence and Welland canals have 
never carried more than a moderate fraction of the traffic that could be passed through 
them; and, as we have seen, many Canadian vessels of “canal size” spend most of the 
season in the open lake trade, so that no continued shortage of vessels suitable for the 
all-water route could have been experienced. With regard to the lake-and-rail routes 
to Montreal, the capacity of the water section, could, of course, be limited only by the 
number of vessels available. Canadian vessels in those years carried all the Canadian 
coasting traffic in wheat, supplying Canadian millers as well as export requirements; 
they were not, on the average, fully loaded eastbound, as has been shown; and they were 
left free to carry some cargoes to United States ports, that is, to participate in the 
diversion. In October, 1913, there was loaded into Canadian vessels at Fort William 
and Port Arthur 14,020,901 bushels of wheat, and in the following month 13,126,533 
bushels of wheat: the greatest month’s export of wheat through Canadian ports was 
in the month of May, 1913, when the quantity was only 5,243,408 bushels; so that 
Canadian vessels on the lakes have loaded in each of two consecutive months over 24 
times the quantity of Canadian wheat that Canadian ocean ports have ever shipped 
in a month. Even if Canadian lake tonnage had been deficient, more Canadian wheat 
might have been shipped in United States vessels to such a point as Port Huron, from 
which Canadian rail lines could have carried it to Montreal; or to Buffalo, from which 
Canadian, or United States, vessels could have carried it by water to Montreal; and 
again more Canadian wheat might have been directed from the interior to Duluth- 
Superior where it could have taken United States vessels to Canadian ports. No ques- 
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tion can be raised about the ability of the rail lines across southern Ontario to handle 
in a season more ex-lake traflic than they have ever yet received. 

Nor is any easy explanation found in freight rates. It would appear that the 
Canadian wheat that was diverted to United States ocean ports paid higher rates to 
the seaboard than did the wheat shipped to Montreal. An examination of regular and 
special tariffs for several years has failed to discover any period in which United 
States routes to the seaboard for Canadian wheat were allowed to have an advantage 
in freight rates over Canadian routes. 

Montreal in 1914, with no corresponding increase in handling plant, exported 82 
per cent more wheat than in 1913, or 88 per cent more of all grains, the greater part 
being United States products. Montreal’s mechanical equipment could have handled 
more wheat than it did in 1911, 1912, and 1913, if more wheat had been offered. 

Whatever may be the need of increased handling facilities at Montreal, of an 
enlarged fleet on the lakes and of better service on the railways, it would appear that 
present deficiencies in these respects do not completely explain why it was, for example, 
that only one-third of Canadian export wheat in 19138 passed through Canadian ocean 
ports. i | 

Before attempting to estimate the diverting power of other possible causes, it may 
be well to inquire first into the conditions of transportation on the ocean. The exporter 
of wheat wishes to ship wheat to Europe. If he cannot ship right through to Europe 
in time to fulfil a contract offered him and at a total cost for the whole journey that 
will leave him a satisfactory net price, he will not ship at all. He may have prefer- 
ences as to routes and ports, but he must at any given time choose the through route 
and the combined through rate that will enable him to do business. If the explanation 
of his routing of Canadian export wheat does not readily appear in local conditions 
between Fort William and Port Arthur and the seaboard, the final stage of the through 
» route must be examined. 

As in the case of traffic on the lakes, there should be some understanding of the 
types of vessels, of their distribution, of load factors, of freight rates, and perhaps of 
various incidental costs and charges. 


Liners and tramps.—In 1912, the overseas commerce of the world was conducted 
by more than 25,000 steamers, of which 1,555 were “liners” and 23,500 “ tramps.” 
Vessels engaged in regular-line service, that is, vessels upon a fixed route and with a 
definite schedule of sailing dates, are known as “liners.” The “tramps” are free 
to sail anywhere in search of a profitable cargo, and to be chartered by the highest . 
bidders in the great shipping exchanges of the world. The 25,000 ocean carriers in 
1912 were owned by approximately 4,200 different companies, firms, and individuals, 
and the 1,555 liners by 108 different companies.’ 

The functions performed by these two general classes of ocean carriers differ in 
many important respects. Tramps cannot perform as satisfactorily as liners many of 
the services required in modern commerce, but with respect to such traffic - ence 
the two classes are directly competitive. 


1 Investigation of Shipping Combinations, evidence before the Committee of the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, House of Representatives, 62nd Congress, Hearings, Volume 2, p. 1372. 
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In diagram 19 the relative quantities of Canadian wheat carried by liners and 
by tramps from Montreal in the years 1911, 1912, and 1913 are indicated. The 
figures are as follows :— 

Diacram No. 19. 
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It will be noted that tramps carried no Canadian wheat from Montreal in the 

year 1911; that they carried a little in May and June, 1912; and that in 1913 they 
carried an appreciable quantity in several months of the season. Of the total wheat 
exports for the three years, tramps carried 5-66 per cent. In 1913 the percentage was 
18-63, and in the month of June in that year they carried 28-23 per cent of the 
monthly total. It is evident that tramps proved in those years only a small and 
irregular factor in the wheat trade. 
In the same diagram there is indicated the range, from lowest to highest, of ocean 
freight rates on wheat, month by month, from Montreal to Liverpool,’ which may be 
taken as representative of freight rates to Europe. In 1911, freight rates were the 
lowest of the period. In that year there were no tramps. In May and June, 1912, 
the range had moved higher, and there were one or two tramps. In 1913 there was 
a distinct and sustained elevation of rates for the greater part of the season, and there 
were many tramps. In October and November, 1912, on the other hand, some rates 
were very high and yet no tramp cargoes are reported. All that can be said, therefore, 
from this examination of shipments in relation to freight rates, is that in 1911, 1912, 
and 1913 no tramp vessel took from Montreal a cargo of Canadian wheat except when 
freight rates were comparatively high, but that tramps were not attracted on every 
occasion on which the rates were high. 

Merely incidentally, there are also introduced in diagram 19, lines indicating 
cargo insurance out of Montreal,? drawn to the same scale as the freight rates. Wheat 
is assumed to have been worth $1 per bushel at the seaboard, and a rate of 25 cents 
per $100, for example, to have been equivalent to a charge of one-quarter cent per 
bushel. Whatever may be the effect of relative insurance rates on the diversion of 
wheat traffic, it is perfectly clear that cargo insurance cannot be the immediate cause 
of this diversion. There are big forces of some kind swinging freight rates up and 
down, in comparison with which cargo insurance is a very small factor. 

The next question that may naturally arise is as to the part played by tramp 
vessels in the grain traffic of those North Atlantic ports of the United States which 
attract so much Canadian wheat. The following are the figures for the four years, 
1910-13, of the tramp cargoes of grain of all kinds loaded at Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore :— 
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It is obvious that it was not the large numbers of tramp vessels in the grain trade 
out of Boston and New York that can explain the diversion of Canadian wheat to 
those ports. In 1903, Boston loaded two tramp cargoes of grain, but apparently no 
more from that time to the end of 1913. In 1908, New York recorded eleven tramp 
grain cargoes, but from 1903 to 1911 not a single tramp cargo is recorded. According 
to records since 1878, Baltimore has loaded tramps every year, and Philadelphia every 
year but one, 1904; but on the average more tramps were loaded at Baltimore than at 
Philadelphia. In the appendix? will be found figures covering this whole period, which 
indicates that, since 1900 and up to the beginning of the war, tramp vessels were but 


1 Appendix, Table 30, p. 116, Statistics, 1909-14. 
2 Appendix, Table 31, p. 116, Statistics, 1911-14. 
3 Appendix, Table 36, p. 127, Statistics, 1878-1915. 
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a small factor in the North Atlantic grain trade. The liners evidently dominate the 
wheat exports. 


Ocean Freight Rates on Wheat.—It will be desirable at this point to take a some- 
what wider survey of the problem and inquire whether the changes in ocean freight 
rates just noted in the Montreal-Liverpool route, and which would seem to have been 
under the influence of powerful forces, are local in character, or peculiar to the Cana- 
dian port or even to the North Atlantic trade. Material for this survey has been 
obtained through the courtesy of Broomhall’s Corn Trade News, at Liverpool, and 
Comtelburo’s Daily Freight Register, at London. Mr. Broomhall was asked particu- 
larly for rates to Liverpool, which is the leading port of the United Kingdom for 
liners, the quotations to cover liner, or “ berth,” rates as well as tramp rates, and from 
his records furnished current rates, not necessarily confined to Liverpool rates, quoted 
on the first business day of each week, from January, 1909, until December, 1914, 
from the following ports: from New York, in the United States; from Odessa, the 
principal Black Sea port of Russia; from Karachi, the leading grain port of India; 
from the River Plate, down River, in the Argentine; and from Australia. The Baltic 
Exchange in London is the greatest charter market in the world for tramp vessels, and 
quotations from the Daily Freight Register are exclusively tramp rates and are in the 
form of high and low rates per month to the United Kingdom from the same ports, 
but including also tramp rates from Canadian Atlantic ports. The tramp rates from 
New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore are generally the same, or rather tramps are 
generally chartered to load ‘“ Atlantic Range,” that is, with the option to the shipper 
to select any one of several ports on the North Atlantic coast of the United States 
which have come by the custom of the trade to be placed upon the same basis, and 
this has some interesting consequences. Tramp rates from the Daily Freight Register 
are therefore “ Atlantic Range” rates rather than New York rates. 

These two sets of quotations have been charted in diagram 20.1 Ocean freight 
rates are, of course, almost always quoted in shillings and pence and the unit of 
weight is sometimes the quarter (eight bushels), and sometimes the ton, and there are 
several different kinds of tons, according to the usage of each trade. For the purpose 
of this diagram the quotations received as above have been reduced to the common 
basis of cents per bushel of 60 pounds. 


To fig. 1 have been added the freight rates from Montreal to Liverpool, which 
were used in diagram 19. These Montreal rates are represented in their range from 
high to low per month and therefore are in a different form from the other rate lines, 
which are based on a single quotation per week, but if the general trend of the Mont- 
real rates be followed, comparisons can be made without difficulty. 


Points to be noted in this diagram are :— 


1. The remarkable parallelism of the main rate lines. By looking at the figures as 
a whole this fact can be clearly seen, and the point should be carefully noted. If the 
Argentine rate line be temporarily disregarded and attention fixed on the rate lines of 
Australia, Karachi, Odessa, and New York, the tendency is clearly apparent for these 
lines to maintain approximately the same proportionate distance from each. other 
throughout the whole period. Marked temporary fluctuations occur in the individual 
lines, which may not instantly show themselves in the other lines, but there are few 
cases In which an important upward or downward movement in any one line does not 
stand in relation to a somewhat corresponding movement in the other lines within a 
period of two or three months. 


2. That the spaces separating these main rate lines seem to bear some relation to 
the differences in distance from the United Kingdom. Odessa is 400 or 500 miles 


1 Appendix, Tables 32-33, pp. 117 to 124, Statistics, 1909-14. 
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more distant than New York; Karachi is almost twice as far from the United Kingdom 
as is New York; and the shortest route from any important Australian port is about 
three and a third times as long as the route from New York, though some routes from 
Australia by way of the Cape are about four and a third times the length of the route 
from New York. 

3. That the New York and Montreal rates are, on the whole, the lowest rates to 
the United Kingdom enjoyed by any of the ports, and, except at one or two periods 
the range of the rates from Montreal does not differ widely from the range of rates 
from New York. No exact comparison can be made between the Montreal line a 
the New York line because the former moves sharply between the highest and the 
lowest rates in each month while the latter flows between specific rates taken once a 
week. A study in detail of the relation between Montreal and New York rates would 
require more material than is supplied in this diagram. 

4. That on two or three occasions Montreal rates appear relatively high or 
relatively low, but that Montreal rates are, on the whole, clearly subject to the same 
general forces aS operate on other rates. It was in the first half of the navigation 
season of 19183 that Montreal rates were highest, relatively, being then higher than 
Odessa rates and as high as some Argentine rates. It was in this period Montreal! 
had the greatest number of tramps shown in diagram 19. Montreal rates were not 
relatively high in October and November, 1912, although actually higher than in 1913, 
and there were no tramps. In the beginning of the season of 1912, when the range 
was much lower, Montreal rates were relatively high when compared with New York 
and Odessa and there were one or two tramps. It is possible, therefore, to amplify the 
inference from diagram 19 by stating that in the period examined tramps entered the 
Montreal wheat trade only when rates were relatively high. 


5. That the tramp rates in fig. 2 tend to be higher than the rates in fig. 1. 
This is the case with every individual rate line. Some allowance must be made for 
the difference in the way the rates are quoted for these two figures, but as it ig not 
understood that Liverpool regularly enjoys, under equal conditions, more favourable 
rates than other leading ports of the United Kingdom, it is probable that the liner 
rates included in figure 1 give to that figure a lower range than is found jin the 
- exclusively tramp rates in fig. 2. In other words, it is probable that tramps enter 
every wheat trade, as well as the Montreal trade, when rates are comparatively high. 
Among the details that may be noted under this heading is that New York and 
Montreal do not seem to have the lowest rates in fig. 2 as regularly as in fig. 1, the 
advantage often resting with Odessa. New York and Montreal seem to have paid 
relatively more for their tramps than for their liners. The merely occasional character 
of tramp business with Montreal is shown by the scattered quotations. The New 
York, or more correctly the “Atlantic Range” tramp rate line is also very much 
broken. It is suggested by fig. 2, therefore, that the tramp is a much more permanent 
factor in all the other trades than it,is in the North Atlantic trade. 

The Argentine rates cover a wider range in the period than any other rates. At 
the beginning of January, 1909, they held almost exactly their proper position in rela- 
tion to distances, but for the following years they remained relatively low, while in 
1912 and. during parts of 1918 and 1914 they appear to have been unduly high. The 
somewhat erratic character of the Argentine rate line need not necessarily disturb 
such inferences as seem indicated by the general relationship between the other rate 
lines. One great trunk line of ocean travel from the United Kingdom and Northern 
Europe sweeps across the North Atlantic to the United States and Canada, while the 
other great trunk line sweeps through the Mediterranean, with branches to the innumer- 
able ports there and on the Black Sea, and on through the Suez canal to the Indian 
ocean where it divides, one branch going to India and the Far East and the other to 
Australia. On account of the magnitude of the trade tributary to these two great 
trunk lined and to the variety of traffic and the number of ports, particularly on the 
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Mediterranean and Far Eastern trunk line, it might be natural to expect that traffic 
conditions, and therefore freight rates, would tend.to be somewhat more stable than 
in the case of the minor traflfic route through the South Atlantic ocean. Moreover, 
Suez Canal tolls, which during this period averaged about $1.25 per registered ton 
(Suez measurement), would prevent extreme reductions in rates from India and 
Australia, for this fixed charge, being on vessel capacity, would become relatively 
heavier as rates declined or vessels were less fully loaded. When traffic increased and 
vessels became relatively scarce, as they did in 1912, and when these world conditions 
coincided with some relative decrease in imports by the Argentine, it might be expected 
that rates in the South Atlantic trade would sharply rise. On the average for the 
whole period, however, the Argentine rates preserved about their relative place on the 
scale, 


Competition on the ocean.—If it be assumed that the law of supply and demand 
has almost free, and even uncompromising, play upon the ocean, then it would be 
expected that there would be wide and sometimes rapid changes in rates; low rates 
in dull times such as preceded 1912; high rates when the pressure of traffic increases, 
and the supply of vessels becomes relatively or absolutely reduced, both of which con- 
ditions oceurred in 1912, If, now, it be further assumed that there is effective com- 
_ petition among the 23,500 tramps, and, in certain classes of goods and under certain 
conditions, between the tramps and the 1,555 liners, and also more or less active com- 
petition among the liners themselves, then it would be expected that any tendency in 
rates would be quickly communicated to every ocean trade, and, whether rates were 
high or low, that in every trade, as soon as the machinery of competition could operate, 
rates would tend to be adjusted to a common basis of earning value to the vessels, that 
is, so adjusted that vessels in one trade could not earn much more than vessels in any 
of the other trades. This would mean an adjustment bearing some relation to distance, 
but modified by time, load factor, and incidental costs. 

Whatever may be the correct conclusions upon the general theory of ocean rates, 
the facts regarding wheat rates for six yearg are as set forth in diagram 20. It has 
never been found practicable to effectively organize the 4,100 owners of tramp vessels 
fo. the fixing of rates. Competitive bidding is provided for in tramp markets at 
leading centers throughout the world and these centers are in constant cable com- 
munication with each other. Wheat is an entirely suitable cargo for tramps. It is 
also highly desired by liners to supplement other freight. Liners on the North Atlantic, 
before the days of freight conferences, occasionally carried parcels of wheat for noth- 
ing, and even purchased wheat when ballast was needed. Under conference conditions 
a Minimum rate of 3 cents per bushel has been agreed upon, but even then a liner is 
free to carry up to 96,000 bushels at a lower rate on any trip when more ballast is 
required. 

A combination liner, that is a vessel fitted to carry both passengers and freight, 
is probably, when on a good trade route, the most successful type of ocean carrier. 
Having some passengers, and some high-class freight, the combination liner, when it 
wants wheat, can afford to carry it at a rate the tramp cannot meet. A large propor- 
tion of the comparatively few combination liners in the world are in the North Atlantic 
trade, which is pre-eminently the liner trade. These liners take what wheat they want 
before the tramps can get a chance at it. To do this they must, as a general rule, keep 
their rates on wheat within the minimum fixed by the worldwide tramp competition, 
and within that limit they may be expected to demand on every shipment as high a rate 
as possible. Competition among the liners themselves must also be a factor of some 
importance 


Effects on Canadian Wheat Exports—Returning, now, to the distribution of Cana- 
dian wheat exports as between Canadian and United States ocean ports, it may be 
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OCEAN FREIGHT RATES ON WHEAT TO UNITED KINGDOM FROM CHIEF EXPORTING COUNTRIES. 
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‘suggested that the facts clearly indicate that the liners in the Montreal trade first take 
what Canadian wheat they want; that the liners at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore have the second call on the business; and that when the liners are satisfied 
the tramps enter the trade and they enter it first at Baltimore and Philadelphia, and 
when the rates become relatively high they go to Montreal. 

Fig. 2 of diagram 19, with its regularity of form, represents the capacity for wheat 
of the liners in the Montreal trade during the summer, and those in the St. John and 
Halifax trades in the winter. With liners, the capacity for wheat is, under ordinary 
conditions, the amount of cargo space not engaged for higher class goods. In the 
latter part of the season better-paying freight offers more freely and less space is left 
for wheat, but if the rates on wheat go up sufficiently the liners may enlarge their 
accommodation for freight. That the liners in the Montreal trade have the first call 
on the business is indicated, not merely by the comparative regularity of their takings, 
but by the fact that they sometimes take nearly all the wheat offering. So long as the 
Montreal liners will carry wheat across the Atlantic at rates not exceeding those of the 
liners from New York or other United States ports, the through Canadian route should 
be cheaper than the through routes by way of the United States, because the rates on 
Canadian wheat from the interior to Montreal are generally, if not always, lower than 
to the United States ports. Whether. costs per unit of cargo on the Montreal route 
justify as favourable a rate as from New York may later be inquired into, as may also 
the practical effects on rates of the provision inserted in the contracts between certain 
liner companies and the Dominion Government in connection with the granting of sub- 
sidies, to the effect that rates from Montreal must not exceed rates from New York. At 
this point, however, it is sufficient to say that the Montreal liners seem to have the 
first choice of Canadian export wheat. Their immediate competitors are the liners at 
United States ports. 

When the Canadian liners have no more space they care to devote to wheat at 
current rates, the competition for the balance is between the liners along the United 
States coast and the enormous fleet of tramps scattered throughout the world. If the 
United States liners desire more cargo they can secure what they want of the Canadian 
surplus wheat by making rates slightly below the basis fixed by general tramp compe- 
tition. As Europe buys only so much wheat for delivery each month, there is not 
always serious conflict between seaboard shipments of Canadian and United States 
wheat, because if more Canadian wheat has been purchased for shipment in a certain 
month it is probable that less United States wheat will be pressing for export at that 
time. A glance back at the wheat lines running to Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, in diagram 18, suggests that these lines are in proportion to the liner 
capacities at these various ports and do not represent any wild scramble for business. 

After the liners along the North Atlantic have engaged to carry all the Canadian 
wheat they are prepared to take within the rates fixed by tramp competition, what 
remains over of the wheat must seek tramp vessels and offer rates to attract them. 
Charter rates from Atlantic range ports are regularly lower than from Montreal or 
from ports on the gulf of Mexico, and reasons could be advanced why they might be 
expected to be somewhat lower. Whenever tramp rates from Atlantic Range ports 
are lower than from other ports accessible to Canadian wheat, then the tramps will 
probably first enter the trade at Baltimore and Philadelphia, for the reason that these 
two ports, with the sanction of the Interstate Commerce Commission, enjoy a differ- 
ential on ex-lake grain of three-tenths of a cent per bushel over New York and Boston, 
and, if a shipper can engage a tramp at Baltimore or Philadelphia for the same rates 
as from New York or Boston, he can save three-tenths of a cent per bushel by shipping 
from the former ports. On all rail shipments from or through Chicago, Baltimore 
enjoys a slightly higher differential than Philadelphia, and it may be for this reason 
Baltimore stands first in tramp shipments of grain. Tramp vessels may occasionally 
be in such positions that they are willing to report at Montreal on favourable terms 
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as compared with any other North Atlantic port, but as a general rule rates offered 
for tramps from Montreal must be relatively high. 

The above general interpretation of the facts adduced is offered only as a tentative 
working hypothesis.. Very many more facts and conditions must be taken into con- 
sideration. Liners sail from United States ports to many ports not reached by liners 
from Canadian ports and some shipments may not be open to competition by Canadian 
liners. Again, wheat merchants in the United States buy Canadian wheat on the 
depressions in price accompanying extreme marketings and help to carry over the 
excess. ‘I'he peaks shown in diagram 18 as diverted to the United States, appear in 
reduced form in the shipments from United States ocean ports, the balance being 
spread over several months to meet the conditions of European demand. In so far 
as individuals, whether merchants of the United States or of Canada, may choose to 
finance and to hold this excess in the United States, there is brought into play a divert- 
ing force of a different kind from those just considered. The whole appearance of the 
facts so far assembled suggests, however, that general transportation conditions on the 
ocean are among the fundamental causes of wheat diversion and that these other 
influences and motives may be only modifying factors. 

But why are there not more liners in the Canadian trade? If the large surplus 
of Canadian wheat and other products which now seeks other ports of export could be 
carried to Montreal at least as cheaply, and generally more cheaply, why have not 
more vessels entered the regular trade between Canada and Europe? The distance on 
the Montreal route is rather shorter than on other routes and the time cannot be 
longer; what, then, of the load factor? 


Load factor on the North Atlantic—The importance of load factor in the trans- 
portation problem has already been discussed (p. 25). Liners are vessels committed 
to particular routes, and, in order that they may be able to command their share of 
competitive traffic, they must so arrange their load factor that they can afford to meet 
the rates of liners on alternative routes, and also the rates fixed by tramps on the basis 
cf world-wide supply and demand. 

To satisfy the conditions in any trade there must be vessels enough available to 
carry the peak of the load, but it may not be possible to keep regularly on any route 
{iners enough for this purpose. With traffic irregularly offered the season’s load factor 
might be so unfavourable and costs per unit of cargo so high, that competitive rates 
could not be met. 

Canada’s total exports to Europe of all classes of goods increased, with irregular 
monthly fluctuations, to a great peak in the autumn months, while the imports from 
Kurope are pretty regularly distributed throughout the whole year. Measured by 
value, Canada, in the calendar year 1913, exported to Europe, in January, February, 
March, and April, goods to the value of $43,146,701; in May, June, July, and August, 
goods to the value of $69,838,920; and in September, October, November and 
December, goods to the value of $124,894,678.2 

On the other hand, Canada imported from the United Kingdom, from which the 
greater part of its European imports come, in the first four months of the same year 
goods to the value of $46,646,995; in the second four months, goods to the value of 
$51,840,477; and in the last four months, goods to the value of $42,035,837.1 The 
goods shipped to Europe are largely natural products of great bulk in proportion to 
value, while the goods: imported from Europe, being chiefly finished products, occupy 
comparatively little cargo space. If the Canadian routes were to be supplied with liners 
eapable of handling Canada’s total trade with Europe, these liners must be numerous 
enough tc carry the maximum shipments in any month, and in that case would have 


1 Compiled from records of the Customs Department. 
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extremely light cargoes eastbound during most of the rest of the year and westbound 
perhaps not enough cargo for ballast at any time. No account is here taken of the 
passenger business and of mail or other subsidies, which must affect the ability of 
liners to successfully handle somewhat irregular freight loads. 

Under these conditions of Canadian trade with Europe, what load factor did the 
vessels on the Montreal route work out in the season of 1918? There was unloaded at 
Montreal in that season from all European countries 788,001 tons of freight, and there 
was loaded at Montreal for Europe, in liners and in tramps, 1,647,145 tons of cargo, 
giving a ratio of 2-23 eastbound to 1 westbound." 

Facts are not accessible to show the exact load factor on each of the competing 
United States routes. Although the quantity of freight to be moved inward, and the 
quantity to be moved outward, must primarily determine the distribution of shipping, 
statistics of tons in and tons out are obtainable for very few ocean ports in the world. 
National revenues are collected on values and port dues on registered tonnage, and 
there are records of the numbers and eizes of vessels and how much their cargoes would 
probably sell for, but little to show how full the vessels were, in or out. In the absence 
of published statistics for the United States one or two statements from authoritative 
sources may be cited. In his work on “The Ocean Carrier” (p. 41), Prof. J. Russell 
Smith, of the University of Pennsylvania, a recognized authority on transportation, 
says :— , 


North America sends across the North Atlantic more than twice as many 
tons of freight as Europe sends back. 


In his evidence at Washington in January, 1918, before the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries (Investigation of Shipping Combinations, Hearings, 
vol. 1, p. 610), Mr. Franklin, Vice-president of the International Mercantile Marine 
Company, quoted figures with respect to the Atlantic Transport Line, running 
between London and United States ports, showing cargo space not filled in the year 
1912. These figures show that on the average the vessels of the Atlantic Transport 
Line brought to the United States on each trip 5,100 tons of cargo, and took back to 
London 10,784 tons, or a ratio of 2-11 to 1. The following direct question and 
answer are recorded :— 


Mr. Hardy.—So that you export somewhere between two and three times 
what you import, is that the fact? 
Mr. Franklin.—That is right. 


These statements are in general accordance with the load factor existing in the 
Montreal trade, and theoretically it might be expected that substantially the same 
load factor would be found at all principal North Atlantic ports. Sailing eastbound, 
a vessel cannot carry more than a full load, or say a load of 100, and a large part of 
the bulk freight from North America can move as easily through one port as another 
and at only slight differences in cost. Large quantities of United States grain can’ 
without any difficulty be brought to Montreal and Canadian grain to the Atlantic 
Range ports of the United States. Under these conditions, why would a line company 
‘keep a vessel on the Montreal route, or the New York route, or any one route, if it 
could secure on that route an inward load of only a little less than 50, when an 
inward load of perhaps 75, or even 60, could be obtained upon another route? The 
vessel with the regular inward load of 75 could make sufficient concessions in rates 
to attract to any North Atlantic ports all the cargo it could carry eastbound. Under 
free competition vessels would at once be diverted from the less profitable to the 
more profitable route until an equilibrium was established; and no agreements or under- 
standings could long prevent an adjustment in some manner. Conditions change 
every season, and the whole subject is complicated by passenger traffic, subsidies, port 


1 Compiled from records of the Customs Department. 
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differentials, general railway interests, and innumerable other matters. It is not im- 
probable, however, that among the liners load factor tends to be equalized all along the 
North Atlantic coast. 

What inward cargo was secured by the vessels on the Canadian routes? In the 
fiseal year ending March 31, 1914, Canada imported from Europe goods to the value 
of $181,762,545. Of this total, goods to the value of $169,527,841 arrived at Canadian 
ocean ports, and goods to the value of $12,235,204 -arrived in transit through the 
United States. That is to say, 93-27 per cent of Canada’s purchases in Europe 
came directly to Canadian ocean ports. In the same year, Montreal received from all 
countries goods to the value of $6,331,989 in transit to the United States on through 
bills of lading, and Canada exported to the United States “ goods not the produce of 
Canada,” that is, goods imported from other countries but not on through bills of 
lading, to the value of $13,575,4742 It is hardly practicable to determine how 
much of this freight, of a total value of $19,907,463, handled en route to United States 
points, came from Europe, but making reasonable allowance it is evident that the 
freight carried inward from Europe by vessels sailing to Canadian ports must have 
been practically equal to all freight from Europe that was destined to Canada, and on 
the Montreal route this gave an inward load of a little less than 50 in comparison with 
the outward load of 100. 

If Canadian ports receive practically all the freight belonging to Canada, and if 
Montreal receives its full share, what would happen if vessels enough were intro- 
duced into the Montreal trade to carry all the Canadian wheat exports? If in 1913 
this has meant a doubling of the total number of vessels between that port and Europe, 
would each vessel have had an inward load of only 25 against its outward load of 
100, or is there any way in which more intransit freight for other countries could 
have been securedé If this latter had not been found practicable, then presumably 
the vessels in the Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore trades would have 
retained an inward load of approximately 50. Could such a condition have been 
maintained, and how would the cost have been distributed? 

Canada has never yet been able to secure at Canadian ports enough vessels to 
earry all the Canadian exports; that is, no measures so far taken to that end have 
been sufficient to seriously disturb the simple economic balance of the load factor along 
the North Atlantic coast. In so far as the proposed Georgian Bay canal would be 
expected to very greatly increase the proportion of Canadian exports through Cana- 
dian ocean ports, it will clearly be necessary to arrive at some estimate of the per- 
manent counteracting force of the general load factor, or at least of the cost involved 
in maintaining an ocean service on a less favourable economic basis than that pre- 
vailing on competing routes. 

Canada’s position in relation to the problem of ocean transportation is different 
from that of any other country at the present time, for no other country has access 
to so many ports in a foreign country that can be reached almost as conveniently and 
as cheaply as its own ports, and no other country, except the United States, is served 
by an ocean trade in which there are so many liners, which, therefore, dominate its 
export traffic. 


nw 


1 Trade and Commerce Report, 1914-15, Part I, p. 46. 
2 Report of the Department of Customs, Trade and Navigation, 1914. 
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OCEAN FREIGHT RATES IN 1915. 


It has not been found possible to complete for this report a comparative examin- 
ation of the movements of traffic and the courses of prices and of freight rates under 
the abnormal conditions of 1914 and 1915. A few facts concerning ocean freight rates 
oh wheat in the last four months of 1915 may, however, be briefly considered by way 
of supplement to the general survey of ocean rates for the six years immediately pre- 
ceding the war. 3 Sania 

In diagram 21 are shown the movements of wheat rates in the principal ocean 
trades between September 19 and December 31, 1915.* In fig. 1 rates on the first day 
of each week have been furnished, as in the case of diagram 20, by Broomhall’s Corn 
Trade News, and for fig. 2 the high and low tramp rates per week by Comtelburo’s 
Daily Freight Register. As Montreal rates seem to have kept within the limits of the 
New York rates during all this period, only the latter are quoted. 

Tt will be noted that the whole range of rates is extremely high. For the greater 
part of the period liner rates in the New York trade were 40 cents, and at one time 
touched 42 cents per bushel. Such rates were’ never before reached under modern 
conditions. In 1910 the average wheat rate from New York was 3-18 cents per bushel, 
and for the five years 1909 to 1913 the average was 4-83 cents per bushel. 

Rates in the North Atlantic trade had witnessed a spectacular rise which cul- 
minated in the week of September 26 in a final leap of 10 cents per bushel. In its 
course the New York rate line had crossed the Karachi line, although the Karachi 
route is twice as long, and about October 10 the New York rate was higher than the 
Argentine rate, while the Australia rate was comparatively very little higher. At this 
period North Atlantic rates were not only unprecedentedly high in themselves, but 
were relatively higher, when compared with other rates, than at any previous time. 
The diagram shows by what stages the rates, thus thrown into confusion by the up- 
heaval in the North Atlantic trade, began to readjust themselves. It will be observed 
that this readjustment was by way of a rise in the other rates and not by a drop in 
the New York rate, and that the readjustment was not quite accomplished up to the 
end of December, chiefly because the Australia rate had not continued its rise. Were 
these developments in accordance with the laws and tendencies suggested as generaliz- 
ations from the facts of normal times or to what extent had new forces been 
introduced ? : 

During the progress of the war so many vessels had been requisitioned for military 
purposes, and so many interned and destroyed, that the world’s mercantile fleet of ocean 
carriers had suffered a material reduction. Overseas trade had also at first been 
seriously affected, but the war soon created a large trade of its own and with ‘an 
improvement in general commerce the demand for tonnage had become very insistent. 
There followed an uncompromising application of the law of supply and demand. 

In the autumn of 1915, the United States and Canada were the only important 
sources of wheat supply for Europe. Southern Russia and Roumania were still blocked 
at the Dardanelles, and Northern Russia could send out only very small quantities 
through Archangel; the Government of India was in control of the supplies in that 
country and was conserving the surplus; Australia, owing to the partial crop failure in 
1914 and pending the harvesting of the new crop, had nothing to export; and the 
Argentine had already disposed of the greater part of its 1914-15 surplus. Demand for 


cargo space for wheat thus became extraordinarily active in the North Atlantic trade. 


eee NR Bh eh 


1 Appendix, Table 34, p. 125,’ Statistics. 
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So much space had never before been needed in that trade, for North America was 
called upon to furnish nearly all the import requirements of Europe. ‘The first effects 
on rates were therefore found in the North Atlantic trade. At the new high level of 
rates the North Atlantic trade attracted vessels enough to continue to ship each week 
ample supplies according to the estimated average weekly needs of importing countries, 
but as rates did not weaken there was apparently no large surplus of vessels available. 


India shipped no wheat at all during this period but made small shipments of 
barley. The Argentine shipped some wheat and a good deal of corn, and Australi> 
was waiting for the new crop. There was no pressure in these trades, at least for 
prompt shipment. India’s harvest was some months distant, but it soon hecame 
necessary for Australia and the Argentine to engage tonnage for the movement of the 
new wheat crop, which would be ready for market in December and J anuary. In 
Australia. in view of the alarming conditions in the freight market and in order to 
eliminate the element of local competition, the Government assumed the exclusive 
management of export shipments and it was reported that certain firms of ship brokers 
had been commissioned to engage up to 1,800,000 tons of freight room for wheat. In 
the Argentine the business was left in private hands. 

In the regular line trade with the Argentine and with Australia were many vessels, 
and other vessels would from time to time sail for the South Atlantic or for the Far 
East with special outward cargoes, but the capacity of these vessels would not be 
adequate to move the quantities for which shipment was desired, and to obtain 
additional vessels meant offering rates equally profitable with those prevailing in the 
North Atlantic trade. The United States-and Canada had enormous surpluses, and 
could continue to employ shipping. By the time its new crop was ready the Argentine 
had bid fully the equivalent of the New York rates, but the Australian Government had 
fixed an arbitrary limit of 95 shillings per ton (about 61 cents per bushel), beyond 
which it would not authorize a contract. Under these conditions, Australia could not 
expect to divert free tonnage from the other trades, but might secure such vessels as 
had other business in the Far East. 

In 1910, when the average New York-Liverpool “berth” rate on wheat was 3:18 
cents, the average River Plate-Liverpool rate was 5-78 cents, or a ratio of 1 to 1-892. 
If the New York rate of 40 cents per bushel be multiplied by 1-82, the result is 72-80 
cents. Compared with the average New York rate for the whole five years, 1909-13, of 
4.83 cents per bushel, the average Argentine rate was 8-60 cents, giving an average 
ratio of 1 to 1-78. The distance is about 1 to 2, but modified by time and load factor. 
The ratio between the average New York and Australia rates for the same five years 
was | to 3-46. the distance on the Australia route being 34 to 44 times as great as on 
the New York route, the shorter Australia routes being subject to Suez Canal tolls and 
delays. The Karachi route is about twice as long as the New York route, but its 
average rate for the five years was about 2-41 timeg the New York rate, perhaps influ- 
enced by the passage through the Suez canal. The Odessa route is only about 15 per 
cent longer than the New York route, and its average rate was about 1-23 times the 
New York rate. These calculations are based on the Liverpool quotations, and can be 
accepted only as a rough and ready measure of comparative rates. The tramp rates 
cannot be satisfactorily averaged because in some trades quotations are so scattered, 
but it would appear that on the whole the New York basis was relatively higher than 
with liner rates, while, compared with the other trades, Odessa and Karachi had 
relatively lower tramp rates than liner rates. Contrary to conditions before the war, 
tramp rates in the New York trade in September, October, and November, 1915, were 
rather lower than liner rates, but the ranks of the liners had been thinned by requisi- 
tioning and interment, and in the enlarged trade they had become a much smaller 
factor than formerly and, moreover, the great quantities of higher-class freight offer- 
ing made it less necessary to underbid the tramps for wheat. 
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Estimating from the experience of the above five years, it would be necessary for 
Australia to offer a rate of approximately $1.35 per bushel in order to attract vessels 
that could find employment in the New York trade at 40 cents per bushel, or in the 
Argentine trade at about 70 cents per bushel. Such a rate would, however, be absolutely 
prohibitive under competitive conditions; and yet it would be relatively not as high a 
rate as Australia paid in 1910, when the average rate was only 14-18 cents per bushel. 

The conditions in 1915 thus bring out clearly one practical bearing of competitive 
ocean freight rates on international trade, which might not strike the attention in 
normal times. Rates tend to rise with the pressure of demand, and competition then 
tends to adjust rates in every trade to the same basis of earning value to the vessel, 
but as rates go up the spread widens in direct ratio, and it is the spread which makes 
the trading margin for one country as against another. When the New York rate is 
4 cents per bushel, the Argentine rate 7 cents per bushel and the Australian rate 
13 cents per bushel, North American wheat at the seaboard has a spread of 3 cents per 
bushel over Argentine wheat in the same position, and 9 cents per bushel over Australian 
wheat; but when the basis for New York has moved to 40 cents per bushel the 
spreads have become respectively 30 cents per bushel and 90 cents per bushel. Vessels 
earn no more in the long-voyage trades than in the short route across the North 
Atlantic, and there is no discriminaton, but North America has been established in an 
almost impregnable trading position. If, under these conditions, Europe must have 
_ wheat from these three countries, North America can sell its surplus at a handsome 
profit before the Argentine can get cost and before Australia can export at all. The 
laws of supply and demand and of competition operate in commerce as well as in 
transportation. High ocean freight rates confer a temporary commercial advantage 
on countries served by short-voyage trades, but ultimately the injurioug effects of exces- 
sive rates must, of course, tend to react even on the countries at first benefited. 

Western Canadian wheat fields are further from the ocean than the Argentine 
wheat fields, and although interior transportation costs per mile in Canada are more 
favourable, the Argentine is in a good competitive position when the spread in ocean 
rates is only from 8 to 6 cents per bushel, but when the spread is 30 cents per bushel, 
Western Canada can obtain a good price for its wheat, can absorb the costs of all-rail 
transportation in the winter months and then can undersell Argentine wheat in Europe 
even in the very months in which Argentine wheat is intrinsically cheapest. Australian 
wheat fields are much more convenient to the ocean than those of Western Canada, 
and when ocean rates are only from 10 to 12 cents per bushel higher than the New 
York rates, Australian hard wheat can compete with Canadian hard wheat in the 
markets of the United Kingdom, but when very much greater spreads appear, this 
becomes impracticable. Even the arbitrary maximum rate of 61 cents per bushel fixed 
by the Australian Government in October, 1915, left a spread of about 20 cents per 
bushel, which is much greater than the difference in interior costs; and it will be 
instructive to learn how much wheat could be exported from Australia at a rate not 
half as profitable to the vessels as the rates prevailing in other trades, and whether 
compensation was obtained from rates on other goods inward or outward. Australia 
might, of course, be relieved from the dilemma thus created by war conditions through 
the extension of control hy the governments of Europe over ocean traffic and shipping 
during the continuance of the war. 

Tt is evident that not only do the general conditions of ocean transportation 
largely determine the distribution of international commerce, but that in the one par- 
ticular of a change in the basis of freight rates, and even when there is no diserimina- 
tion for or against any route, a factor exists of such varying power that it may seem 
to produce different kinds of effects according to the degree to which rates are raised 
or lowered. 
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BANK RETURNS IN CANADA. 


Trade and traffic must be financed, and therefore bank resources and methods, 
rates of interest, and rates and facilities in connection with international exchange, 
are fundamental conditions of production, commerce and transportation. Financial 
conditions may assist or check development and influence the direction it takes, and 
may be among the causes of the distribution and diversion of traffic. For these 
reasons, financial facts should be examined together with all other underlying facts, 
and with equal care. At this stage only a few of the main features of the resources 
and business of the chartered banks of Canada will be presented. 

To what extent do the Canadian chartered banks assist in the financing of ordinary 
business in Canada? What proportion of their resources do they devote to this 
purpose? How is the load they carry in this respect distributed throughout the year? 
As safe and convenient depositories, banks gives service to the public, but their great 
service to business is in the advances they make to facilitiate the turn-over of busi- 
ness. Most of the advances for commercial business purposes appear in the accounts 
as “Current loans and discounts in Canada.” This class of loans only will be con- 
sidered, in its relation to other important banking facts; although it should be borne 
in mind that the banks also make other loans in Canada, such as loans to Govern- 
ments, and “Call and short” loans on the security of stock, debentures and bonds, 
which are not all in connection with Stock Exchange business, but are often the form in 
which advances are made for commercial business. Call loans and loans to Govern- 
ments are not relatively very large and the totals do not widely fluctuate. 

In accordance with the Bank Act, the chartered banks submit to the Minister of 
Finance statements covering the condition of their principal accounts at the end of 
each month. These monthly returns contain all the main items of a balance sheet 
which are of direct concern to the public. The assets statement gives the measure of 
the total resources of the banks and sets forth what they have done with these resources, 
whether they have loaned them to clients, invested them in securities or buildings, or 
hold them in their vaults in the form of coin or Dominion notes. The liabilities state- 
ment shows where the banks have obtained these resources, whether from shareholders, 
from depositors, from their power to issue banks notes, or from miscellaneous sources. 
In diagram 22, fig. 1, the important items of these monthly returns bearing on the 
financing of general business in Canada are presented for the six years 1909 to 1914. 
This diagram gives amounts in dollars, while diagram 23 gives the relations in per- 
centage of these amounts to the total resources of the banks in each month. 

Line, No. 1 in fig. 1, diagram 22, represents the total assets of the banks at the 
end of each month, that is, the total resources of the banks. The ability of the banks 
to give service must bear a direct relation to their total resources, varying as these 
resources vary. From the beginning of 1909 to the middle of 1913, the total resources 
of the Canadian chartered banks steadily increased, but in a slightly waving line, 
indicating small relative expansions in resources about the months of May and June 
and somewhat more marked expansions in October and November, the latter partly 
accounted for by the exercise of the power to issue excess currency at that time. 
Whether or not the increase in the resources of the banks kept pace with the increase 
in general trade and therefore with the need for banking accommodation will not here 
be inquired into; but it is clear that the resources actually in hand at any particular 
time will set the limits within which service can be performed. 


1 Appendix, Table 37-38, pp. 128-133, Statistics, 1909-15. 
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Line No. 2 indicates total labilities other than liabilities to shareholders. Line 
No. 2, therefore, divides the total resources of the banks into two parts. From the 
base of the figure to this line is the part of the total resources derived from depositors 
and other creditors, and created by the exercise of the power to issue bank notes. This 
is by far the greater part of the banks’ resources. Between line No. 2 and line No. 1 
is the part supplied by the shareholders in the form of paid-up capital, reserve accounts 
and profit and loss balances. It is the irregularities in line No. 2 that cause the 
irtegularities in line No. 1; that is, it is the variations particularly in the deposits and 
bank note circulation that occasion the fluctuations in the line of total resources, the 
smounts belonging to shareholders remaining fairly constant but showing a steady 
increase. 

Certain particulars are given separately in the remaining lines. Starting at the 
base of the figure, the red line, line No. 8, gives the greatest amount of bank notes in 
circulation at any time during each month. The power to issue bank notes is limited 
to the amount of paid-up capital, plus any amounts deposited in the Central Gold 
Reserves, but provision is made in the Bank Act for the issue of additional bank notes 
during the usual season of moving the crop to an amount not exceeding 15 per cent 
of the combined unimpaired paid-up capital and rest funds of the banks, and certain 
further extensions of this power were granted as temporary war measures. Bank 
notes are issued only as there is a demand for a circulating medium of this kind, and 
it will be noted that, except in the autumn months, the demand has not led to the con- 
tinuous full exercise of the powers of the banks in this respect. 

Line No. 7, representing paid-up capital, is practically a straight line with a slight 
steady rise. The paid-up capital forms only a small part of the total resources of the 
banks. The “rest or reserve” funds of the banks have grown more rapidly than the 
paid-up capital until they are almost equal to the latter in amount. The rest funds, 
added to the paid-up capital give the total fixed contribution of the shareholders to the 
resources of the banks, and these combined rest funds and paid-up capital accounts 
are indicated in line No. 6. It is the amounts represented by line No. 6, plus profit 
and loss balances, that make up the spread between line No. 1 and line No. 2. 


Canadian chartered banks do not confine their business to Canada, but participate 
in the international operations of Canadian trade and Canadian finance, and through 
their own branches.or through agencies they receive deposits and make loans in other 
countries. Loans and deposits elsewhere than in Canada are included in the totals of 
the assets and liabilities, and will later be referred to, but in this diagram only deposits 
in Canada and current loans in Canada are given. 

Deposits by the public are of two kinds, those payable after notice or on a fixed 
day, commonly called “savings department” deposits, and those payable on demand, 
which ordinarily earn no interest but form the funds against which bank cheques are 
issued. Banks must be prepared to meet instantly all demands upon them, and cannot, 
therefore, loan out or invest for fixed terms all the funds held by them, but must keen 
in cash and immediately realizable securities such amounts as may be necessary to 
meet any probable demands. As a basis for making current loans, savings deposits 
can be counted upon in a different way from demand deposits. For this reason savings 
deposits in Canada are shown separately in the broken yellow line, line No. 5. It will 
be noted that deposits of this kind increased throughout the period without any very 
marked variations. If demand deposits are added to -savings deposits, the result is 
shown in line No. 3, which gives the total deposits by the public in Canada. 

Coming now to line No. 4, we have the amounts advanced each month in the form 
of current loans and discounts in Canada. These amounts, as already pointed out, do 
not include call loans in Canada or loans to Canadian Governments, and, of course, 
do not include loans made elsewhere than in Canada. It will be noted: 
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1. That line No. 4 moves steadily upward from February, 1909, to September, 
1918. The total of current loans increased year by year and almost month by month. 
Indeed, in the above fifty-five months there were only seven occasions on which the 
current loans in any month were not greater than those of the preceding month. So 
even an expansion of business is rather remarkable. It is clear that there is nothing 
erratic in this part of the banks’ business. ‘So far as totals are concerned, there was no 
withdrawing of resources from loans in one year or in one part of the year, and no 
sudden expansions at any time. Total loans were not reduced in the summer months 
to accumulate resources for the autumn, for summer loans were in each year greater 
than the spring loans had been, and the loans each autumn were greater than the loans 
in the summer, while the loans the following spring were greater than in the previous 
autumn. Loans expanded as total resources increased, but obviously at a slightly 
more rapid rate. 


2. That current loans in Canada, which are made for fea terms, were greater 
than the deposits in Canada placed in the banks for fixed terms, or subject to notice, 
and that the current loans increased faster than the savings deposits. 


3. That after September, 1913, loans were actually reduced in amount, when the 
reaction in business had set in, and that the trend of the line became downward. 

Business in Canada rapidly expanded from 1909 to midsummer, 1913, but varied 
in activity and volume at different periods of the year. Bank loans had no important 
seasonal variations. The service rendered by anything depends, however, upon how 
often it is used in a given time. If business in Canada were turned over only once a 
year, and if bank loans were all for twelve month periods, then only one service in a 
year would be performed by the resources devoted to bank loans; but if business were 
turned over twice a year and loans averaged six months, then the effectiveness of the 
loans would be double, and use every three months would quadruple the service. While 
no facts have been obtained to show the average time of turn-overs in general business 
in Canada, nor the average term of current loans, there can be found in the records 
of bank clearings evidence as to seasonal activity in the use of such banking resources 
as were at the disposal of individuals. Most business payments are made by cheques 
drawn on demand deposit accounts, which accounts are partly at least the product of 
bank loans. If a cheque passes from a client of one bank to another client of the same 
bank the exchange is adjusted within that bank without any public record; but if the 
exchange takes place between clients of different banks then the adjustment is made 
through the clearing house and the totals so adjusted at the various clearing house 
centres are regularly published. Clearing house returns are, therefore, the records of 
the amounts that change banks from time to time. 

In fig. 2 of diagram 22 the monthly totals of bank clearings in ohantidt are 
shown,’ the solid black line giving the total clearings in each month for all Canada. 
the dotted black line indicating the proportion of the clearings in eastern Canada and 
the broken line the proportion in western Canada, including Fort William after the 
organization of the clearing house there in 1911. The lines of total deposits, demand 
deposits and current loans in Canada are added to this figure so that comparisons of 
amounts involved can be made. It will be noted that bank clearings show a wide range 
of fluctuations, but that each year has the, same characteristics, an increase in May 
and July and a much greater increase in October and November. There are some 
differences between eastern and western clearings. In the last quarter of the year, 
from 1909 to 1913, bank clearings were more than double the amount of the demand 
deposits. If it could be assumed that only cheques on demand deposit accounts, and 
bank notes withdrawn from guch accounts, were cleared, then in the last three months 
of the year all the amounts in all demand deposit accounts in Canada changed banks 


= 


. 1Appendix, Table 39, p. 134, Statistics, 1909-15. 


DIAGRAM N2& 23 
PRINCIPAL BANKING ACCOUNTS 
AS PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL RESOURCES 
1909 10 1915 
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every two weeks. On several occasions an amount equal, or almost equal, to the total 
of current loans was exchanged between banks in a month. This is great activity; and 
it takes no account of the very large aggregate of adjustments made within individual 
banks which do not appear in the clearings. There is evidently business pressure twice 
a year which is met by the frequency of the turn-over of the banking resources at the 
disposal of individuals, but the total of the resources the banks afford to individuals 
does not greatly vary. Perhaps so rapid a turn-over in the autumn is undesirable and 
implies undue strain, or perhaps only at that time is the financial machinery working 
to full efficiency. 

Further interesting light is thrown on current loans in Canada when percentages 
are examined. In diagram 22 the current loan line, line No. 4, is one of the most reg- 
ular, but in diagram 28, where the various accounts are represented in percentages of the 
total resources, it becomes the most irregular of all the lines. Bank deposits and other 
funds fluctuated, but the loans were very steadily maintained and therefore the per- 
centage relation showed marked changes. Then it is manifest that between 1909 and 
September, 1913, the banks put out in current loans an increasing percentage of their 
resources each year. Current loans in Canada expanded relatively faster than any 
other items in the accounts. The contraction, after September, 1913, is very strik- 
ing in the percentage line. But perhaps the most interesting of all the points 
in connection with this line is that it plainly shows that the peak load is encountered 
by the banks, not in the autumn, but in the spring months. In every year this is 
true. With the aid of a little greater bank note circulation, then required, with slightly 
greater deposits and with greater activity in the turn-over, the banks can handle the 
rush of the autumn business and the moving of the crops with a smaller relative dead 
load than falls upon them when the activity of settlement declines after the turn of 
the year and it becomes necessary to carry over for several months what was not 
liquidated in the autumn. If, according to sound banking practice, there is only a 
certain percentage of resources which can safely be devoted to current loans, then it is 
clear that, as business is at present organized in Canada, a strain tends to fall upon 
the banks between January and May. This is a very important fact. 

If it should be decided, for example, that it would be in the interests of the country 
that a larger proportion of the wheat should be held over so that excessive autumn 
marketings could be avoided, the question would arise whether with the present bank- 
ing resources it would be practicable to carry a much heavier load from January to 
May, and this would lead to such other questions as to how banking resources could 
be increased, or how the business system could be altered to better distribute the load 
and to produce more frequent turn-overs and particularly in the spring months. How 
far does pressure from the necessity of securing liquidation at least once within the 
year account for the dumping in the autumn of many products, including wheat? 

Do Canadian banks devote a proper proportion of their resources to current loans 
in Canada? Could still further assistance be rendered in this way, consistently with 
sound banking and the preservation of the absolute essentials of safety and of cash 
and liquid reserves against every probable demand? 

Could banking resources be increased out of local financial supplies? Banks 
mobilize the financial resources of a-country. Have Canadian chartered banks satis- 
factorily performed this function, that is, are the banking resources as large as the 
conditions in Canada make practicable? Individual banks can be judged only accord- 
ing to their efforts to increase their own resources, and according to the use they make 
of such resources as they have. If more resources are needed, a problem would exist 
which might not involve special responsibility on the part of any individual bank, 
nor would responsibility necessarily fall solely on the banks collectively. If present 
banking resources are not adequate to the needs of Canadian business, would it be 
' wiser to seek temporary additional resources to meet the times of pressure, or to 
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- increase the permanent resources which would then become a permanent annual charge 
upon the country? Or to what extent should both means be adopted? 

Or should a complete, or a partial, solution of any difficulty that may exist be 
sought in changes in business methods and in the speeding up of the financial machin- 
ery? If the business system of the coutry is such that long terms of credit are 
granted and if, because of so much one-crop farming, many series of outstanding 
eredits can be liquidated only once a year, then the same total of financial resources 
will accomplish much less than under a system of more frequent settlements. Again, 
if settlements are evenly distributed throughout the year instead of being crowded on 
midsummer and the autumn, the same amount of resources will do more work. 
These questions are merely mentioned here as among the more obvious points sug- 
. gested for consideration by the facts submitted. 

With regard to the other lines in diagram 23, a few observations may be made. 
Line No. 1, total assets, or total resources, is, of course, a straight line at 100 per cent. 
From the beginning of 1910 to the end of the first quarter of 1915, the total liabilities 
line adhered closely to the level of 84 per cent. Whether or not the contributions of 
shareholders are as large as they should be, it is evident that during this period they 
increased proportionately as fast as the deposits and other resources of the banks. 
In 1909, during the recovery from the depression of 1907-8, deposits increased faster 
than capital and rest accounts, and again in 1915 the growing accumulations of 
public money in the banks, gave to the line showing liabilities to the public an upward 
turn. 

Total deposits in Canada, line No. 3, varied only a little in percentage during the 
-whole period, but formed a bigger percentage of the banks’ resources in 1911 and 
1912 than in other years. Lines Nos. 5 and 6 show separately savings deposit; and 
demand deposits. It will be noticed that these two lines tend to approach each other 
from 1909 to the end of 1913. Savings deposits did not hold the same rate of increase 
as other bank funds, while demand deposits improved their percentage. Relatively 
more funds were kept in the open active accounts during 1911, 1912, and 1918. With 
the contraction of business in the second half of 1918, savings deposits began to show 
a relative increase until the revival of business in the second half of 1915. It will 
be observed that the fluctuations in these lines occur at different times of the year, 
increases in demand deposits occurring at those periods which, as indicated by the 
bank clearings, are the periods of greatest activity in making settlements. Savings 
deposits stand relatively highest at the beginning of each year. Has this any connec- 
tion with the fact that the banks are able, or are willing, at that time to place a some- 
what larger proportion of their funds in current loans? 

Line No. 7 gives the maximum bank note circulation in percentage of the total 
resources. Apparently from 64 per cent to 8 per cent of the resources of the banks is 
required to be in the form of a circulating medium. 

Diagram 24 is added to show in its relative proportions the ordinary banking 
business done abroad by Canadian chartered banks. Call leans and current loans are 
placed and deposits are accepted by Canadian banks “elsewhere than in Canada.” 
In diagram 24 these accounts are represented in their percentage relation to the total 
resources of the banks. Obviously the business done abroad is comparatively small. 
Canadian banks derived about 6 per cent of their total resources from deposits, and © 
placed about 3 per cent of their resources in current loans, elsewhere than in Canada. . 
But the banks also placed call loans abroad varying from almost 12 per cent to less 
than 5 per cent of their total resources. The net amount of resources employed 
abroad, subtracting the deposits from the call and current loans, therefore varied 
from almost 9 per cent to less than 2 per cent. Different banks engage in this busi- 
ness in widely differing degrees, but only totals can here be considered. Call loans 
abroad show the highest percentages in 1909 and 1910, when business in Canada had 


not fully recovered from a general depression. The percentage increased again in 
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the early part of 1914 during another general depression. Larger percentages were 
carried abroad in the middle of the year than in either the spring or the autumn. 
Funds were evidently withdrawn from abroad in preparation for the moving of the 


crop, but it is interesting to note that the extreme withdrawals are in most years in ~ 


the month of January, in preparation, apparently, for the peak load of current loans 
in Canada. After the outbreak of the war in 1914 these loans were sharply reduced. 
Banks explain call loans abroad as a desirable investment for funds that must be 
kept as immediately realizable reserves. 

A study of the principles and the policy, of banking cannot be undertaken as 
being within the scope of the special problems referred to the Georgian Bay Canal 
Commission, and this outline sketch of certain banking conditions has been intro- 
duced principally to suggest that, in connection with these special problems, discus- 
sion should recognize that there are elementary facts in finance, and that the problem 
of finance is inseparable from the problems-of development and of distribution. 
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APPENDIX. 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC TO AND FROM LAKE SUPERIOR’, 


: Sautt Ste. Marie Canals—Total Freight Traffic. 
TaBLe No. 1. fi 


1911. 1912. 1913 1914 1915 
ee a i te 
Amount | Per | Amount Per | Amount | Per | Amount | Per | Amount | Per 
(tons). |cent.| (tons). |cent.| (tons). | cent. (tons). |cent.| (tons). | cent. 
Eastbound ....| 36,429,399] 68°13] 55,377,687) 76°42 59,205,853} 74°27) 39,470,663) 71°29 56,369,242! 79°07 


Westbound ....| 17,047,817] 31°87] 17,094,989) 23°58 90,512,491] 25°73] 15,899,271] 28°71] 14,921,062] 20°93 


Total ... | 53,477,216 72,472,676 79,718,344 55,369,934 71,290,304 


SautT Sre. Marie Canals—Origin of Freight Traffic. 


From CANADIAN Ports. 


TaBLet No. 2. 
ae Eb ue 1912. 1913. 1914. - 1915. 
Wie So Oe ERS OS as (oe ee er RR hs ad fh BES een ee eo 
Amount | Per | Amount | Per | Amount | Per Amount | Per | Amount | Per 
(tons), | cent. | (tons). | cent. + (tons). | cent. | (tons). | cent. (tons). cent. 
$$$ | -— ee | a eS | | 
Eastbound ....| 2,934,669} 8°05) 4,026,348) 7°27 6,103,847} 10°30 4,078,546} 10°33) 6,283,998 ia lewig! 
Westbound.... 717,493} 4°20 855,689} 5°05 771,410) 3°27 549,062) 3°45 451,553) 3°02 
A Detauliedta te sc | § 3,652,162 4,882,037 6,875,257 4,627,608 6,735,551 


eee ee ee 


From UNITED STATES PORTS. 


—- 


| 
Eastbound..... 33,494,730) 91°95 51,351,339 92°73] 53,102,006) 89°70) 35,392,117 89°67 50,085,244] 88°86 
Westbound -...| 16,330,324) 95°80} 16,239,300) 94°95 19,741,081} 96°73) 15,350,209 46°55) 14,469,509; 96°98 


50,742,326 64,554,752 


Total. <<: 49,825,054 67,596,639 72,843, 087 


Percentages are as to total freight traffic eastbound or westbound. 


1Tablés 1 to 17 compiled for this report from tables in Annual Statistical Reports of Lake 
Commerce passing through canals at Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan and Ontario. (Prepared under 
direction of Lieut.-Col. Mason M. Patrick, Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army.) 
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SauLtT Ste, Marte Canals.—Destination of Freight Traffic. 


To CANADIAN Ports. 
TABLE No. 3. 


1911 1912 1913. 1914- 1915 
Direction. 

Amount | Per |} Amount | Per | Amount | Per | Amount | Per | Amount | Per 
(tons). | cent. | (tons). | cent. | (tons) | cent. | (tons). | cent.} (tons). | cent. 
Eastbound. .... 9,175,461) 5°97} 3,129,937) 38°97 3,619,636 6°11) 3,423,211) 8°67) 2,937,056} 5°21 
Westbound....| 5,087,637} 29°84) 4,971,517] 29°08! 5,954,388] 29°02} 3,196,756] 20°10} 2,761,722] 18°51 

Total es 7,263, 098 8,101,454 9,574,024 6,619,967 5,698,778 

To UNITED STATES PorTs. 

Eastbound .. ..| 34,258,988] 94°03) 52,247,750) 91°03} 55,586,217) 93°89] 36,047,452) 91°33] 53,432,186] 94°79 


Westbound... .| 11,960,180} 70°16} 12,123,472] 70°92) 14,558,103) 70°98] 12,702,515) 79°90} 12,159,340] 81°49 


Total.........) 46,214,118 64,371,222 70,144,320 48,749, 967 65,591,526 


Percentages are as to total tratfic eastbound or westbound. 


SAuLT STE Marige Canals.—Total Freight Traffic by Lake Districts and by Nationality 
of Vessels. 


FROM JAKE SUPERIOR BASTBOUND TO 
TABLE No. 4. 


Lake Michigan. | Lake Huron. Lake Erie. Lake Ontario. Total. 


Freight Carried} —__ 
by Vessels. 


Per Per ‘ Per Per. Per 
Tons cent Tons cent Tons cent Tons cent Tons cent 
1911. 
Ganaina ted 14,506} _°68] 1,155,815] 54-90] < 228,318| 10°84] 706,581] 38 56] 2,105,220! 5-77 
ARNE Oa 4,203,576] 12°24] 343,294] 1-00] 29,736,083] 86°63| . 41/296] — -12] 34394179] 94-23 
Totalhuws 4,218,082] 11°57} 1,499,108] 4-11] 29,964,401] 82°25]  747,807| 2-071 36,429,399 
1912. 
Canaan e 6,758] °24] 1,656,847] 59°77]  375,307| 13°54] 732,415] 26-481 2,770,827| 5-00 
USA 7,106,943] 13°50] 598,355} 1-13] 44,743,139] 85-05] 158/423] -30/ 52°606°860| 95-00 
Total......] 7,118,701] 12°85] 2,254,702] 4-07] 45,118,446] 81-47| 890,838] 1-61] 55)377,687 : 
1913 
ened 15,794] 46] 1,820,349] 53-69] 804,358] 23°73] 749,364| 22-10] 3,389,860] 5-72 
Ui SiAsiche cae y 6,360,741] 11°39] 625,596} 1:12) 48,622;748] 87-11] 206,908] -37/ 5,815,993) 94-28 


Total. ... | 6,376,535] 10°77| 2,445,945) 4°13] 49,427,101| 83°48 956,272} 1°61} 59,205,853 


a a a a a ee arte pat pute te ate ee We pat ee fee | | | 
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From LAK& SUPERIOR EasTBOUND TO—Concluded. 
a 
Lake Michigan. | Lake Huron. Lake Erie. Lake Ontario. Total. 
Freight Carried ; ; a 
by Vessels. : if 4 F : an 
Per er er Per 7 Per 
Tons cent Tons cent. Tons cent Tons cent Tons cent 
1914. 

Canadian...... 39,459] 1°22) 1,625,024 50°46 1,033,637| 32°09 522,216] 16°21] 38,220,336} 8°15 
Te eA oe |.41173,762) L154 260,485 °71| 31,720,742) 87°50 95,338 26] 36,250,327| 91°85 
Tota’, 4,213,221| 10°67} 1,885,509 4°78] 32,754,379] 82°98 617,554) 1°57| 39,470,663 

1915. 

Canadian .. .. 60,728] 1°96} 1,618,197) 52°64] 1,119,241 36°40 279,415) 9°00} 3,077,581) 5°45 
ee SANs et) 8, .| 6,571,906] 12°33 415,616 78] 46,205,318) 86°80 98,521 ‘09 53,291,661] 94°55 
Tatar oe 6,632,634] 11°77} 2,033,813 3°61) 47,324,559} 83°95 378, 236 °67| 56,369,242 
To LAKE SUPERIOR WESTBOUND FROM 

1911. 
Canadian...... 25,830) 1°69 314,264 20°57 785,746) 51°43 401,904] 26°30} 1,527,744) 8 96 
RS SAR re eats 265,074; 1°7u 128,613 "20 15.112,219) 97°37 14, 167 09] 15,520,073) 91°04 

otal .€ £.-n0 290 904| 1°71 442,877| 2°60} 15,897,965) 93°25 416,071| 2°45} 17,047,817 

1912. ‘ 

Oanadiany 0) .4 31,085) 2°52 350,100) 28°38 364,395} 29°54 487,907| 39°55) 1,233,487) 7°21 
LORS Le ee 810,562] 1°95 120,979 76| 15,311,519] 96°53 118, 442 *74| 15,861,502} 92°79 

hOGA bak eas 341,647) 2°00 471,079| 2°76) 15,675,914] 91°68 606,349} 3°55| 17,094,989 

1913. 

Canadian.. .. 33,980] 2°21 345,854| 22°46 735,200| 47°74 424,705] 27°58) 1,539,739} 7°50 
NO SAM 2253 293,565| 1°54 94,091 49} 18,561,905] 97°83 23,191 14) 18,972,752} 92°50 

ALG e.g aeons 327,545) 1°59 439,945] 2°14] 19,297,105) 9£°07 447,896] 2°20] 20,512,491 

1914. 

Canadian ... 201 “02 304,688] 18°13 1,178,355 70°11 197,359} 11°74] 1,680,603 10°57 
OS Bene ea 250,237| 1°76 Na NH 87| 13,824,836] 97°23 20,383 14] 14,218,668} 89°43 

oatati. 2.7. 250,438) 1°57 427,960| 2°69) 15,003,191 94°36 217,742| 1°38) 15,899,271 

1915. 

Canadian 6,312 Thy 968.701! 20°18 913,255] 68°39 147,044] 11°01] 1,335,312} 8°95 
RA Aas ok Seats 268,778] 1 98 290,749| 2°14 13,005,567) 95°73|' 20,656 15} 13,585,750) 91°05 
SALE bs. 975,090 1°84 559°450| . 3°74| 18,918,822) 93°18 167,700} 1°24) 14,921,062 


ree bey ee 
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EASTBOUND AND WESTBOUND TOTALS COMBINED. 


Lake Michigan. Georgian Bay. Lake Erie. oe Grand Total. 
Hreight Garried|\ i, VeMegnoe naomi ar assole] Pda elas aie JUS Te ee in een ee 
by Vessels. 
Amount | Per | Amount | Per | Amount | Per | Amount | Per | Amonnt | Per 
(tons). | cent.| (tons). |cent.| (tons). | cent, (tons). | cent. | (tons). cent. 
LOI: 
Canadiam si!) 40,336) 1:1 | 1,470,079} 40°5 | 1,014,064] 27°9 | 1,108,485] 30-4 3,632,964] 6°79 
AD Se Aan eas & 4,468,647} 8°96 471,907 93] 44,848,302} 89°00 55,393] 1°11) 49,844,249] 93-21 
Total ney is 4,508,983) 8°42) 1,941,986] 3°63] 45,862,366] 85°77 1,163,878} 2°17] 53,477,213 
1912. n 
Canadian..... 37,843 ‘94| 2,006,447} 50°1 739,702} 18°4 | 1,220,322! 80°5 | 4,004,314] 5-52 
Ra A cae Uiliar a 7,417,505) 10°85 719,334} 1°05} 60,054,658] 87°7 276,865 ‘4 | 68,468,362] 94°48 
Total 7,455,348) 10°30] 2,725,781] 3°76) 60,794,360] 83°84] 1,497,187] 2°07 72, 472, 676 
1918. 
Canadian 49,774) 1°01} 2,166,203) 43°9) 1,539,553] 31°25 1,174,069] 23°8 | 4,929,599] 6°18. 
A SSE oe was 6,654,306} 8°90 719,687 96} 67,184,653] 89°8 230,099 31] 74,788,745 93°82 
Totabwnn 6,704,080} 8°40} 2,885,890] 3°62) 68,724,206] 86°20 1,404,168} 1°76) 79,718,344 
1914. 
Canadian)... 39,660 *81) 1,929,712] 39°35} 2,211,992] 45-08 719,55) 14°69] 4,900,939] “S-86 
rice Ameena 4,423,999} 8°85 383, 697 ‘77\ 45,545,578] 91°00 115,721 23] 50,468,995] 91°14 
Totalsuy). 4,463,659} 8°36} %,313,409] 4°16} 47,757,570] 85-97 835,298} 1°51! 55,369,934 
1915. 
Canadian...... 67,040} 1°52) 1,886,898] 42°80] 2,032,496] 46°00 426,459} 9°67] 4,412,893} 6°19 
LSPA By oo) 6,840,684] 10°22 706,365} 1°05) 59,210,885] 88°54 119,477 18] 66,877,411} 93°80 
Totals 230%). 6,907,724) 9°69} 2,593,263] 3-64] 61,243,381] 85°90 545, 936 ‘76! 71,290,304 


Lake Huron and Lake Ontario 


wauoewre 


GEORGIAN BAY CANAL COMMISSION 91 


SESSIONAL PAPER No. 19b 


Sautr Sre Marte Canals.—Freight Traffic of Canadian Origin. 


By LAKE DISTRICTS. 
TaBLE No. 5. ’ 


— 


Lake Ontario Lake Huron 
and River Lake Erie. and Lake Michigan. 
St. Lawrence. Georgian Bay. 
; : Total 
Direction. ————_ —_——— |__ | —_______ —- | ———_-—__ —_| Tons. 
Total Per Total Per Total Per Total Per 
Tons. | cent. Tons. | cent. Tons. | cent. Tons. | cent. 
1911. 
Tastoound to ....)....«.. 666,696, 22°71; 1,259,548 42°91 980,509 "98; 2,934,669 
Westbound from...... 385,296] 53°68 7,187} 2°49 SOTO) ae Gate a ois os Sea bagel: 717,493 
Combined total...... 1,051,992] 28°82 1,276,735] 34°92] 1,295,519 *76| 3,652,162 
1912. 
Bastbound to. ...5.-..- 682,150] 16°95] 1,909,037] 47°41 1,405,850 ‘741 4,026,348 
Westbound from...... 486,276] 56°82 21,367| 2°50 SAS OAH AO OSB D. 6 /o'd aun. | healers 855,689 


‘61| 4,882,037 


Combined total.....- 1,930,404 


esd (be aera — —_—__—_———_ 


1913. 
Eastbound to ........ 713,169] 11°68] 3,298,667] 54°04) 2,007,980 1°38] 6,103,847 
Westbound from..... 394,148) 51°09 23,867| 3°09 Shossdor 45780 ye os esce «flees: 771,410 
Combined total...... 1,107,317] 16°10) 3,322,534] 48°33 2,361,375 1°22) 6,875,257 
1914. 


Eastbound to......... 1,960,720 


Westbound from.. .. 57,048] 10°36 SOA OSS DO sO0P ee ok carn) bb 549,062 
Combined total......) 694,970] 15-02| 2,017,768| 43°61] 1,854,865 1°29| 4,627,608 
1915. 
Exalted dito. oo... 964,361} 4°21] 4,264,658| 67°86] 1,627,706 2°03] 6,283,998 
Westbound from. 1417020| 81:23] 41,710] 9°24} 268,823) 59°53)..... ...|. 451,553 
@omnined totalln./. 405,381| 6-02) 4,306,368) 63°92| 1,896,529] 28°17 197,273| 1°89| 6,735,551 


v2 INTERIM REPORT OF THE 
6 GEORGE V, A. 1916 


Sautt Ste. Marte Canals.—Canadian Freight traffic to Canadian Ports. 


BY LAKE DISTRICTS. 
TABLE No. 6. 


Lake Huron 
Lake Erie. and Lake Michigan. 
Georgian Bay. 


Lake Ontario 
and River 
St. Lawrence. 


Direction. — | | ——-——| Tons. 
Total Per Total Per Total Per 
Tons cent. Tons. | cent. Tons. | cent. 
1911. } 
Rastbound to. ) 27220 666,696} 37°68 173,525} 9°80 9295896) BARB De PN hor eee 1,770,077 
Westbound from ..... 375,326} 55°05 17,187] 2°52 299,643) SOAS es hy RIPE ely 682, 056 
Combined total...... 1,042,022} 42°51 190, 712) WHT Bw IC OT 9B OG) AOnT Tre Sa al hate 2,452,133 
1912: 
Hastbound to. yo 02). 682,150) 29°31 346,971} 14°88} 1,299,829] 55 81 2,328,950 
Westbound from.... 474,182) 58°21 LS0171 233 321,710) 39°46 814,909 
Combined total.. ...| 1,156,332| 36°79] 365,988] 10-61| 1,621,539] 51-60 3,143,859 
1913. 
Eastbound to.......... 713,169} 23°29 694,592, 22°68} 1,654,098] 54°02 3,061,859 
Westbound from ..... 388,666) 52°93 21,867| 2°97 323,700] 44°08 734, 233 
Combined tolal.. ...| 1,101,835/ 29°02 716,459] 18°87] 1,977,798] 52°10 3,796,092 
1914, 
Eastbound to... ...... 508,044] 17°61 869,363} 30°11} 1,508,564} 52°28 2,885,271 
Westbound from...... 185,447} 35°02 49,998) 9°44 294,029) 55°54) 529,474 
Galined tatal sees 693,491] 20°29 919,361] 26°91} 1,802,593} 52‘80|.... °.. i Ae 3, 415,445 
1915. 
Eastbound to.......... 264,361] 10°3u 8465823) 32595101) 456847 B6W7 BIR. hee ee 2,567,031 
Westbound from...... 120,808] 25°32 41,710) 9°76 264,614] 61°92 427,132 
Combined total... ... 385,169] 12°86 887,033! 2OTO2 Nd 7 SUA GT | OPH) hye, boos Role, 9,994,163 


GEORGIAN BAY CANAL COMMISSION 93 


SESSIONAL PAPER No. 19b 
SAULT STE. MARIE Canals.—Canadian Traffic to United States Ports. 


By LAKE DISTRICTS. 


TaBLE No. 7. 
Lake Ontario : : Lake Huron 
and River Lake Hrie. and Lake Michigan. 
St. Lawrence. Georgian Bay. 
, : Total 
Direction. | | s | — | Toons. 
Total Per Total Per Total Per Total Per 
Tons. | cent. Tons. | cent. Tons. | cent. Tons. | cent. 
1911. 7 
PasGDGUNG LO eeP RAN Coliee a fas eee 1,086,023) 93°25 50,653) 4°35 27,916) 2°40) 1,164,592 
Westbound from..... 9°970)) 28718] s5 see asia. BACT L Sehe cooree el vee; 35, 437 
Combined total...... 9,970 "8°84 84} 1, 086,028 023) 90°52 76: 76,120 6°32 27,916| 2°32} 1,200,029 
1912. 
PURE SOUTICH GOS 4 Lh ocs'yiate fila bie Gute es bie oy ate 1,562,066] 92°02} 106,021) 6°25 29,311) 1°73) 1,697,398 
Westbound from...... 12,094) 29°62 2,350} 5°76 Opi a96| GLO) 0... ee oer 40,780 
Combined total...... 12,094 +70 1,564,416] 90°00) = 182, 32,357 7°62 29,311} 1°68) 1,738,178 
1913. 
PUMECMOUNT TOL. he fia] ote cde cals sees 2,604,875] 85°60; 353,882) 11°63 84,031} 2°76) 3, es 988 
Westbound from .... 5,482) 14°74 2, 000} 5°38 ZO GOD TO ROE aie Seca [ele ot ieaulbecteaia 177 
Combined total ats 5, 482 Le 2, 9,606, 875} 84° 84°63 "388,577 B77 We: “12°46 84,031] 2°73) 3, "3,079, 1.165 
1914. 
Miasthound to... i vee [iv ce Pee la aes hy 1,091,357) 91 51 41,213) 3°46 60,005} 5°03} 1,192,575 
Westbound from . .. 1,479 ai 55 7,050) 36°00 BEV ADGTSD S.-i a rat Litas ee 19,588 
Combined total...... a an 479 1, 1,098, 407} 90° “90°62 52, 27 2 4° 4°31 65,005) 4° 4°95 1,212,163 
\ 
ee he TN cb ty Ea 0 Ba NN AE NE 2 SIR AEA ee SO SERENE cane MUNN 
1915. 
AE AAELOUNE LO ir asin Males Geese! [Lee ae 3,418,835] 91°98) 170,859) 4°60 127,273] 3°42| 3,716,967 
Westbound from..... 20212 8257S ees ee A DOO AIRIE, C28 24,421 


' Combined total..... 20. Combine tot... | Baas] Ba] AaHRRH 18] BH es] are] 20] ash 3,418,835) 91°38 175,068] ‘4° “14°68 127,273] 3°40) 3,741,388 
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6 GEORGE V, A. 1916 
SauLt STE. Mariz Canals.—Freight Traffic of United States Origin. 


By LAKE DISTRICTS. 
TABLE No. 8. ‘ 


Coe, UT aan 
Lake Gitatio Lake Huron 
and River Lake Erie. and Lake Michigan. 
St. Lawrence. Georgian Bay. 
Total 
Direction. —— — — | —s —_|__ _—_— |—__. —_—__| Tons. 
Total Per Total Per “Total Per Total Per 
Tons. cent. Tons. cent. Tons. cent. Tons. cent. 
1911. 
2 ! 
Eastboundito wi eee. SL111 *24| 28,704,853] 85°80 518,600} 1°55) 4,190,166] 12°51] 33,494,720 
Westbound Pron Vi 2 30,775 ‘19| 15,886,778] 97°25 127,867 “75 290,904} 1°78] 16,330,324 
Combined total.. ... 111,886 °22| 44,585,631) 89°48 646,467] 1°30) 4,481,070} 9°00) 49,825,054 
1912. 
Eastbound to.......... 208,688 41) 43,209,409] 84°15 848,852} 1°65] 7,054,390] 13°80) 51,351,339 
Westbound from ...., 120,073 °74| 15,654,547) 96°38 123,033 ‘76 341,647] 2°12) 16,239,300 
Combined total...... 328,761 49) 58,863,956} 87°09 971,885) 1°44] 7,426,037) 10°98) 67,590,639 
1913. 
Eastbound to.......... 243,103 °46| 46,128,434] 86°86 437,965 °82} 6,292,504] 11°85) 53,102,006 
Westbound from...... 53,748 27} 19,273,238] 97°63 86,550 *43 327,545} 1°66] 19,741,081 
Combined total...... 296,851 41) 65,401,672) 89 78 524,515 ‘72| 6,620,049) 9°08) 72,843,087 
1914. 
Eastbound to. ........ 109,510 31} 30,793,659} 87°00 335,732 ‘95} 4,153,216] 11°74] 35,392,117 
Westbound from..... 30,816 20} 14,946,143} 97°37 122,812 “80 250,438], 1°63] 15,350,209 
Combined total...... 140,326 27) 45,739,802} 90°15 458,544 ‘90 4,403,654) 8°68] 50,742,326 
1915. 
Eastbound to.) 2.6... 113,875 °27| 48,059,901} 85°92 406,107 ‘81} 6,505,361] 13°00) 50,085,244 
Westbound from . ... 26,680 *18) 13,877,112} 95°91 290,627) 2°01 275,090) 1°90} 14,469,509 
Combined total...... 140,555 *22) 56,937,013} 88°18 696,784} 1°08) 6,780,451] 10°52] 64,554,753 


GEORGIAN BAY CANAL COMMISSION 95 


) SESSIONAL PAPER No. i19b 
 Sautr Ste. Marte Canals.—United States Freight Traffic to Canadian Ports. 


By LAKE DISTRICTS. ‘ 
TABLE No. 9. 


Lake Ondere Lake Huron 
and River Lake Erie. and Lake Michigan. 
St. Lawrence. Georgian Bay. 
; ; Total. 
Direction. —- ———- | —— > —_ -____ | __—_____-_|_ Tons. 
Total Per Total Per Total Per Total Per 
Tons. cent. | ‘Tons. cent. Tons. |cent.| Tons. cent. 
1911. 
Eastbound to.......-, 47,130] 11°62 17,640) 4°33 SANT 14 RAMOS pictues Ds ¥reis 405,384 
Westbound from...... ~ 19,428 "44| 4,294,606) 97°48 1,642 "04 29,405} 2°04) 4,405,581 


Combined total...... 


x 


66,558] 1°38} 4,312,146) 89°63 342,356] 7°12 89,405; 1°87} 4,810,965 


1912. 


Eastbound to......... 


166,517| 20°78} 41,950} 5°24 DECOM OR Ga sen liwian <4 800,987 
Westbound from ..... 


19,499 "47| 4,001,149) 96°25 16,781 40 119,179] 2°88} 4,156,608 


Z 


186,016] 3°75] 4,043,099} 81°5 609,301} 12°29 119,179} 2°41) 4,957,595 


Combined total.... 


a a rece Re 6m Serene a | ee ee eee 


1913. 
Eastbound to/........ 196,495} 35°23 95,548] 17°18 vas toner) 2 Gal oo 4 RUE Bab estes VY ra 557,777 
Westbound from...... 43,374 83} 5,097,086] 97°64 3,694 O07 76,061| 1°46) 5,220,155 


Combined total..... 239,869) 4°15) 5,192,634) 89°87 269,428] 4°66 76,001] 1°31] 5,777,932 


1914. ‘ 
Maceonund to. fb. kes 65,689| 12°22] 220,573] 41°05] 250,978] 46°73|........ |... 537,240 
Wastboundifrom.. 2... 10,433|  °39| 2,651,504] 99°41|..........[...... 5.341| 20) 2,667,282 
Mmabied total 20 76,122] 2°38 2,872,077] 89°67] 250,978] 7°82 5,341] 17] 3,204,522 
1915, } 
ie PRE ee 76,383] 20°69] 99,786] 26°97| 193.656] 52°34]......... |... 370° 025 
Westbound from... 0. 6,024) °26} 2,322,298) 99°47 26| 60 6,312| °27| 2,334,590 


82,607} 3°05 2,499,014 ea 193,682} 7°16 6,312 23) 2,704,615 


Combined total, .... 


— —— 
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6 GEORGE V, A. 1916 
Sautr Ste. Mart Canals.—United States Freight Traffic to United States Ports. 


BY LAKE DISTRICTS. 


TABLE No. 10. 
Lake Ontario ; Lake Huron 
and River Lake Erie. and Lake Michigan. 
St. Lawrence. Georgian Bay. 
: i Total 
Direction. {| | | —— —-. —_ | —_______ Woke 
Total Per Total | Per Total Per Total Per 
Tons. cent. Tons. cent. Tons. cent. Tons. cent. 
1911. 
Eastbound to,........ 33,981 10) 28,687,313] 86°70 177,886 ‘54 4,190,166, 12°66, 33,089,346 
Westbound from...... 11,347 *99| 11,586,172] 97°17 126,225). 1°06 200,999} 1°68) 11,924,743 
Combined total...... 45,32 *10} 40,273,485) 89°48 304,111 °67| 4,391,165} 9°75) 45,014,059 
1912. 
Eastbound ito.) . 26.2. 42,171 08} 48,167,459} 85°40 256,332 ‘51 7,084,390) 14°01] 50,550,352 
Westbound from...... 100,574 83] 11,653,398] 96°45 106,252 ‘88 222,468] 1°84! 12,082,692 
Combined total...... 142,745 23] 54,820,857) 87°53 362,584 °58) 7,306,858] 11°66] 62,633,044 
1913. 
Eastbound to ........ 46,608 08} 46,032,886} 87°61 172,231 '33] 6,292,504] 11:97] 52,544,229 
Westbound from 10,374 °O7| 14,176,152) 97°62 82,856 57 251,544] 1°73) 14,520,926 
Combined total...... 56,982 08] 60,209,038] 89°78 255, 087 38} 6,544,048} 9°75) 67,065,155 
1914. ‘ 
Hasthound lhooesc2ine) 43,821 13] 80,573,086] 87°69 84,754 °24| 4,153,216] 11°94] 34,854,877 
Westbound from.... 20,383 16} 12,294,639} 96°85 122,812 97 245,093] 1°90] 12,682,927 
Combined total...... 64,204 ‘14]-42,867,725} 90°18 207,566 °43) 4,398,309) 9°25] 47,537,804 
1915. 
Hastbound to, ........ 37,292 07} 42,960,115} 86°42 212,451 °42) 6,505,361] 13:09) 49,715,219 
Westbound from.... . 20,656 17} 11,554,884! 95°23 290,601] 2°39 268,778} 2°21] 12,134,919 
Combined total...... 57,948 09} 54,514,999) 88°15 503,052 °81) 6,774,139) 10°95) 61,850,138 


4 


GEORGIAN BAY CANAL COMMISSION “ie 


SESSIONAL PAPER No. 19b 
SauttT Ste Marie Canals.—Classification and valuation of Vessels. 


CANADIAN VESSELS. 
TABLE ‘No. 11. 


TONNAGE, 
Class. No. | Valuation. Passengers 
frie a ee ean Carried. 
: reight, 
Registered. Shaee Tons: 
1911. $ 
Steamers.......... se psig al Pua oh oa ae 120 | 12,105,500 132,020 3,602, 717 52,326 
PN ct ee Ie sh BN ns eesak erat net OP 4 106,000 3,554 | TS TST Wel eo. ee 
ORE T l ae ESR OR men Pore ced og le eae MS ace rari ar eg pete] ors ee <2 BY Wiel eles Saeco 
AP et Lee es ita es BR. 124 | 12,211,500 135,574 3,632,964 52,326 
UNITED STATES VESSELS. 
RSIDRIHOTH Aa eee ls ket cece Cy Ata See Fes buen 536 | 104,892,500 1,407,820 | 45,977,416 27,625 
Ee Meas ol are oiues Sine cf ale? ape 105 4,443,500 148,374 6 or WA hay Ral uc nee ag 
REM ere Ae eg ee ac tens Po ors a ae eR FN Ripe hfe ee vese es LO OTE edieers atin eases 
ILOGAL So eis ee Actes gee: Rae 641 | 109,336,000 1,556,194 | 49,844,252 27,625 
CANADIAN VESSELS. 
% 1912 
URNA Ea eyes Sale Heo Hin) sock, 5S RLo 2s 129 | 12,799,500 139, 157 3, 965,564 45,614 
Sof Crt) 07) Caen a Mere ae ix sae ‘ 5 128,000 3,452 BST OM atece ys Sas 
UMMM LRRD Ta mits veces care NET bee) Sars aol) Varta ete a UE | waa ates Ay obs SSE Y fe aay aot Spares 
LGM CE e As Cie eee es aed 134 | 12,927,500 142,609 4,004,314 45,614 
UNITED STATES VESSELS. 
PRIA CPEMER Ee ooh. hese tr ante A 606 | 120,307,800 1,636,725 | 64,042,749 21,263 
ES MATINE ha i 4 ea¥es is 508 Sh sy ay Sinn Selanne os ans 5,311,000 162,325 428; 900 be wom eee < 
RURPOPIBLOT OC mon os sci ica 645 Ss pee wae oe pins EERIE Ae otal ey eon RR eee ae ‘ BSA ON Rel G Meee 7 Pa 
TAL tates FO cc beeen 719 | 125,618,800 1,795,050 | 68,468,362 21,263 
CANADIAN VESSELS. 
1913. | 

Rear yt een ty eh 141 | 15,155,700 167,381 4,816,355 47,825 
7 Ty gs ay eh Seer eee Ai aa ten at rete i i a 3 140,000 Ha We LOIS: Meese ee 
TEMPE CRETE ea cee re gee oes ee te Pee ole eh a ee weeds 4 cee | eae ai 109,231 TORS ee 


EL OCOD! file oe seies wh rptiatee aes ¢ 144 | 15,295,700 170,558 4,929,599 47,825 


UNITED STATES VESSELS. 


SREBRIMOTS Sri. See's we Reta ea re 594 | 122,418,500 1,644,084 | 70,357,467 29,369 
7 LTRs RS RPDS aE ea RE Pe Ty 114 4,707,000 163,328 4256; BUG Dict ae 
Unregistered ..... Tas ELE CRION | ED eA Re [ere ee acre tens eee 174,409 Pee eet e ae 

dha Sin eye eels ele dion nt een awe 708 | 127,125,500 1,807,412 | - 74,788,745 29,369 


98 INTERIM REPORT OF THE 


6 GEORGE V, A. 1916 


CANADIAN VESSELS. 


TONNAGE. 
Class. No. | Valuation. Passengers _ 
— —— —.-—— —-—_|  Oarried. 
ae Freight, 
Registered. Stork Tora. 
1914 
SEERIMETS en ea Ns areas Ph eee ee 140 | 16,678,700 178,685 4,839,953 31,105 
Sailing....... Pee Me Bet CLES. tol vatghys a nas Mtn ae 49 742,000 8,828 T3485. 3a ee 
UIMrevistered ce. Ok eae one hase es «| wpe ste eels me pine meta ae ere 47, D0L 4 oe 
Detaveray, cy COeas votcee ee 189 | 17,420,700 187,514 4,900,939 31,105 
UNITED STATES VESSELS. y 
SCOMEMOLE AE clase oi ee ee ote eee 529 | 113,076,500 1,484,611 | 47,223,513 28,696 
Dahle ya hs ROE AN eR site 95 4,134,500 131,652 3,208, 202 Jy eee 
TI PORIBGERE, 65 12) aie i si Tene yee ies weep gaeeas Te] nee el Seo sian acoA meets cate aster 37,220 |S) eee 
Total ioses2 Sn eee oe eee 624 | 117,211,000 1,616,263 | 50,468,995 28,696 
CANADIAN VESSELS. 
1915. 
Steamers.....-. IRE ea TE | 135 | 15,624,000 165,877 4,311,847 26,922 
POEL MM RCE Nein crate whisrast ake ebesaoal inlays ew etaet Mit ganas 25 312,500 6,812 41,606 +1. Saeko 
Giniregisterec (yy ot apn aaaes pice sole ele ws ° eet Scr rr eee oe 59440" 2 ee 
otal ote.) sche eer cane 160 | 15,936,700 172,689 4,412,895 26,992 
UNITED STATES VESSELS. 
PreamMers... sp ne ncuie 3 oy Pe a ee ae 553 | 118,987,200 1,584,750 | 62,786,967 23,344 
SOVtCh it geen oie ana ae Ls FRA Be Pe as settee US 4,485,500 132,508 4,049,450 1.2 Serene 
Umregistercds. ce. Breen ee seat sical eee eae rete, ene MaRS oe 40,994) Pa ee 


SP ota Ltr 2 ieee. ae aiie aes 646 | 123,472,700 1,717,258 | 66,877,411 23,344 


SauLt Str. Marre Canats.—Freight Tons Carried per Registered Ton. 


m CANADIAN VESSEL CARRIED. 
ABLE MNO. 12: 


1911. 1912. 1913, 1914. 1915. 


Amount | Per | Amount} Per | Amount | Per | Amount | Per | Amount | Per | 
(tons). | cent. | (tons). | cent. | (tons). | cent. | (tons). | cent. | (tons). | cent. 


Eastbound .. ..| 1,833,786] 62°48] 2,345,989) 58°23) 3,165,610) 51°86! 3,037,729) 74°48} 2,875,217| 45°75 
Westbound.... 716,747 99°89 855,689)100° 00 761,535) 98°71 541,612} 98°65 451,431} 99°97 


Lotalrameoss. 2,550,483} 69°83) 3,201,678) 65°58) 3,927,145) 57°11) 3,579,341 77°34 3,326,648) 49°39 


UNITED STATES VESSELS CARRIED. ’ 


Eastbound .. ..| 1,100,933} 37°52) 1,680,359} 41°77| 2,988,237) 48°14) 1,040,817] 25°52) 3,408,781] 54°25 
‘Westbound.... 746 XLT) Meipinentc aes eee eee 9,875, 1°29 7,450} 1°35 122 03 


Total... . 1,101,679} 30°17} 1,680,359) 34°42) 2,948,112) 42°89} 1,048,267) 22°66} 3,408,903] 50°61 


GEORGIAN BAY CANAL COMMISSION oS 


SESSIONAL PAPER No. 19b 


Sautt Ste Marie Canals.—Freight Traffic of Canadian Destination, by Nationality 
of Vessels. 


CANADIAN VESSELS CARRIED. 
TABLE No. 13. ; 


1911. 1912. 1918. 1914. 1915. 


Direction, | | | [I 


Amount | Per | Amount | Per | Amount | Per | Amount | Per | Amount | Per 
(tons). | cent. | (tons). |cent. | (tons). | cent.| (tons). | cent. | (tons). | cent. 


asinoundy es. 2,041,561] 93°84] 2,758,788] 87-98} 3,286,109] 90°78] 3,068,578] 89°66 3,769,395] 95°74 
Westbound....| 1493,058| 29°34] 1/192°707| 23°78] 1,512,437] 25°40] 1,668,465] 52-19| 1/311/013] 47-47 
Ttal ee 3,534,614] 48.66! 3,946,495| 48°71] 4,798,546] 50°12] 4,737,043] 71°58] 5,080,408] 75-84 


UniTED STATES VE:SELS CARRIED. 


Eastbound .... 133,900} 6°16 376,149} 12°02 333,527] 9°22 354,633} 10°34 167,661] 4°26 


Westbound....{ 3,594,584| 70°66] 3,778,810} 76°22] 4,441,951| 74°60] 1,528,291] 47°81| 1,450,709] 52-53 
Total.... | 3,728,484] 51:34] 4,154,959] 1:29] 4,775,478] 49°88] 1,882,924] 28-42] 1,618,370] 24-16 


\ 


- Sautt Ste. Marie Canals.—Freight Traffic of United States Origin—By Nationality 


of Vessels. 


CANADIAN VESSELS CARRIED. 
TABLE No. 14. 


1911. 1912. 1913. 1914. 1915. 

Direction. aa —: - —- z —— ee 
Amount | Per | Amount | Per | Amount | Per | Amount | Per | Amount | Per 
(tons). |cent.| (tons). |cent.| (tons). |cent.| (tons). |cent.| (tons). | cent. 
Eastbound..... 271,484 81 424,838 "82 224,250 42)" 7 182607 ‘Bl 202,264 "40 
Westbound.... 810,997} 4°96 377,798) 2°32 778,204] 3°94) 1,138,991) 7°42 883, 881| 6°11 
PL@CAL «2s «+s 1,082,481] 3°23 802,636] 1°45} 1,002,454) 1°37} 1,321,598) 3°73) 1,086,245) 1°68 

UNITED STATES VESSELS CARRIED. 
Eastbound.... .| 33,223,274| 99°19] 50,926,501) 99°18] 52,877,756) 99°58] 35,209,510] 99°49) 49,882,880) 99°60 
Westbound.... 15, 519, 327 95°04 15, 861,502( 97°68} 18, 962, 877) 96°06 14, 211,218} 92°58) 13, 585, 628] 93°89 
rotares.s<: 48,742,601 96° 77 66,788,003) 98°55] 71,840, ) 633 98°63] 49,420,728] 96°27] 63,468,508] 98° 32 
19b—73 
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SauttT Ste. Marie Canals.—Freight Traffic of United States Destination—By 
Nationality of Vessels. 


CANADIAN VESSELS CARRIED. 
Tas_e No. 15. 


1911. 1912. 1913. 1914. ~ 1915. 

Direction. —— Se ———— — a 
Amount | Per | Amount | Per | Amount | Per | Amount | Per | Amount | Per 
(tons). | cent. | (tons). | cent. | (tons). | cent.| (tons). | cent. | (tons). | cent. 
Eastbound .. .. 63,659 "18 17,029 “03 103,751 "19 151,758 "42 308,186}. 58 
Westbound.... 34,691 “29 40,780 734 27,302 "19 12,138 ‘09 24,299 "19 
TLOGALS nat tee 98,350 “21 57,819 ‘09 131,053 "19 163,896 “33 332,485 “5; 

UNITED STATES VESSELS CARRIED. 

Eastbound .. ..| 34,190,279} 99°82] 52,230,711] 99°97] 55,482,446) 99 81) 35,895,694] 99°58] 53,124,000) 99°42 


Westbound... .| 11,925,489] 99 71} 12,082,692} 99°66) 14,013,267; 99°81] 12,690,377) 99°91) 12,135,041) 99°81 


—_—i. 


Total. ....... 46,115,768} 99°79) 64,313,403) 93°S1] 69,495,713} 99°81] 48,586,071] 97°67) 65,259,041; 99°49 
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Sauir Ste. Marte Canals.—Freight Tons Carried per Registered ‘Ton. 


TABLE No. 16. 


Se ee eee 


Month. 


PRESS Piet fle ak eo cia Oe « 


October 


Cs ay Ce 8 oO eG eee «4 


ANGIIGN ec ee real air 


ec eeee 
coeeesesceo ree eee ereee 
aeerrecerer eres ee eer ss 


owe @ & 0 was jo 6) 40 0 6 060 we 4 


PREIS areca oo weew'a 8 = 
CCIE on. Pon cae Oe s 
October. . 
November 
December 


re ee 


Bia S56 «© Bicld esha * 


ee 


Saiel ct et eile ene 8 he bo Te eee ae 


Maraéye v6 ele eee, Se ote ee © 


Angsty. 4.0... i Pa Le eae 
September 
October ©. ...... 4): 
Wovember..... 22. 
December 


eeccee rt weer eve 


4 MGYRRY) De ea a ens ae 


Seewmes tere rseenecses 
ale 6. 4, ©) 0 .8yia! so Ie) 8, (ere. (e 68 'e\ 6i6 


PUMICE CCR CWC am OCH IL mt Jet aC) 


August 
September 
RUOLO DRY Cota eon e bene voths we 
November 
December 


Pr ee ee 


Be Bie oe eure 6 She 


charaipe ty ielie! wie ‘66/5 ails) Ta! 6 


arb Wie ie sy! 6 0s) ee eye s 0 |e 6 


Pa ed 


September............ : 
PIOEODEE Zor ck bus ovine ales § ; 
VO VOMIST fxeo 8) oc wet 
PD ECEIOOL jours Aa cie ane hee. 


DONG B Siete. eh sue ere arts 


EASTBOUND. 
Net Freight Tons 
Registered | Freight Carried per 
Tonnage Carried Registered 
of Vessels. |Short Tons. Ton. 

216,018 370,325 2 ae 
2,408,625 4,161,108 1°73 
2,914,976 5,092,698 1°75 
3,262,949 5,675,619 1°74 
3,382,251 5,800,826 bhava 
3,120,495 5,529,610 U7 
3,062,995| 5,600,512 1°83 
2,152,552 8,762,116 1°75 
258, 299 436,575 1°69 
20,779,051] 36,429,309 175 
55,860 97,094 1°74 
3,758,720 7,031,058 1°87 
4.247.134] 8,201,233 1:93 
4,091,320 7,936,644 1°94 
4,073,468 8,049,598 1°98 
4,151,534 8,297,804 2°00 
4,294,946 8,641,087 2°01 
3,182,738 6,260,820 1°97 
442, 840 862,349 1:95 
28,298,560} 55,377,687 1°95 
568,591 1,098, 123 1°93 
4,116,487| 8,332,178 202 
4,301,178 8,855,821 2°05 
4379,149| 9,107,569 2°07 
4,036,966] 8,263,273 2 04 
4,073,226 8,348, 801 2°04 
4'933,721| 8,675,590 2°04 
2,868,919 5,574,185 1°94 
489,014 950,363 1°94 
29,067,251] 59,205,853 2°03 
226,114 406,003 1°80 
2,789,627 5,099, 157 1°65 
3.213,291| 6,091,146 1°40 
3,333,918 6,343,379 1°90 
3,426, 486 6,360,454 1°86 
3,209,040] 6,368,408 1:98 
2,940,072| 5,730,018 1°95 
1,476,520 2,677,685 1°81 
215,945 394,413 1°83 
20,831,013] 39,470,663 1°89 
561,180 1,090,077 1-94 
2,918,587 5,675,537 1-94 
3, 262,900 6,240,518 1-91 
3,859,021 7,466,597 1-93 
4,158,002 8,249,237 1-98 
4,.394,749| 9,017,771 2-05 
4,562,819 9,399,436 2-06 
3,675,081 7,418,067 2-01 
923,869 1,812,002 1-96 


Net 
Registered 
Tonnage 
of Vessels. 


173,214 


20,874,437 


28, 922,464 


365,424 
2,966,266 


2, 898,613 
1,321,896 
131,545 
21,155,326 


672,665 


WESTBOUND. 


Freight 
Carried 
Short Tons. 


429, 262 
1,963,910 
2. 383,389 


1,905,635 
2, 545,926 
9,844, 660 
2,803,254 
2,169,978 
2,075,704 
2,136,499 

543,509 


17,094,989 


Freight Tons 
Carried per 
Registered 

Ton. 
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Sautt Ste. Marie Canals.—Classification of Commodities. 


EASTBOUND. 
TABLE No. 17. 
1911 1912 19138, 1914 1915 
Commodity...|=-——— ——_ |. — SS) ee 
Per Per Per Per Per 
Tons — Tons peat Tons ae Tons eee Tons pone 
Tron ore... ...«.} 30,715,477} 84°31 46,293, 423 83°59 48,076,977| 81°20; 31,410,069; 79°57) 45,212,104; 80 21 
Wheaties ober 2,914,257) 7°99) 5,222,594) 9°43) 6,144,645) 10°37} 4,508,524) 11°42! 7,664,447) 13°60 
Grain (including 
COUP exis Get 1,557,145} 4°27) 2,365,606] 4°27; 3,488,147} 5°89] 2,440,861! 6°18! 2,197,015} 3°90 
Lumber.... >>: 907,428} 2°49] 1,112,181] 2°01 978,697] 1°65 754,882} 1°90 789,476} 1°40 
General mer- 
chandise...... 157,174 “43 238,865 43 403,068 ‘69 246,184 "62 332,164 *59 
Coppers ie 132,481 “36 116,954 a 85,378 "14 91,764 “28, 156,486 Oi 
Building stone, 
pig iron, ete... 45,437 le 28,114 ‘05 28,941 04 18,379 “04 17,600 ‘03 
Total .......{ 36,429,399]. ... | 35,377,687]. ... | 59,205,853] . mo SR RUE aes Sr 56, 369,242 3 
WESTBOUND. 
Coal, SOL bon. Woe 13,272,667| 77°85} 12,789,109) 74°81} 15,878,364] 77°47] 12,246,716 77°08 11,326,328] 75°91 
Coal, hard. .4.% 2,060,209} 12°08} 2,142,485) 12°53) 2,744,574] 13°37] 2,240,505] 14°09] 2,030,730] 13°61 
General mer- 
chandise..... 1,228,744] 7°21] 1,425,918] 8°34] 1,367,792 , 6°66) 1,071,120} 6°73} 1,263,234) 8 46 
Manf. iron...... 372,174] 2°18 629,060] 3°67 380,152] 1°85 221,304) 1°39 194,181} 1°30 
Nate doe eee 98,229 may 98,415 HOY 108,997 "53 115,864 a 104,572 ‘70 
Iron ore, etc.... 15,794 “09 10,002 "(5 32,612 "15 3,762 ‘02 2,017 “Ol 


otal 3. Of 17,047, S10 o. lee 170049891 86 29, D425 91) PhS dg O89: Zed fins pees 14,921,062). 2.25. ; 
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STaTEMENT Showing the Quantity of Coal Delivered at Fort William and Port Arthur 
by Months, Navigation Seasons 1911-13. 
TABLE No. 19. 


Month. Carried by Vessels. LOUD. 1912. 1913. 

i Tons Tons Tons 
ADTILS ones sce tee oe Canadian (ce ele eee neni GLU. Tull tien ieoen eae 16,465 
United States sity. Ss ee, DO 4COr I kee one ee 103,684 
Votan i eee eee AD 000 edocs ates ate ace : 120,149 
Mayo ei, ee ol Canadian etree oie 58 114,914 10,280 79,613 
United Statess maven: oo. eee 278,400 327,812 592,578 
WOEGd Pee tien ee eae ae 393,314 338,092 672,191 
June...., eae atyk Ga emed Canadian... ie suse ema ee eke : 124,954 39,370 66,837 
United) States: Secs ee 309,879 348,193 573,039 
Potala. te aa a 434,833 387,563 639,576 
Duly tee ine ame aie Canadian..... ... Ab er dieu he 127,333 65,749 92,218 
United Statee® ..° 2..2. eee eee 379,101 467,189 586,571 
POUL Ores See . 506,434 532,938 678,789 
August sa4 Bh toc a ean Canadiatioe hoc ie (ala ame 98,794 56,674 109,742 
UnitedsS tatestre @icc pane 459,718 408,332 - 638,458 
otal: oir ere ete a ge 558,512 465,006 648, 200 
Septemibers 22254, so. | Canadiange. | toes not eee 77,188 48,788 155,923 
United/States ales aoe 479,311 314,692 424,766 
Totals oh es eee 556,499 363,480 580,689 
Optobier (ae nee Canadian) Sista: Sees 56,007 34,883 54,916 
United Statesia secu ee 538, 203 357,203 421,763 
Oban hc res se eeemaee 594,210 392,086 476,679 
Wovembers ia. sche ae Canadian 2).4) one e ome eee 22,086 40,453 30,520 
F United Statecn. ee eae 343,246 374,595 285,351 
Total soy ten, eee eet 365,332 415,048 315,871 
Deécemberia ga yess Canadian gis. secs ani oan 8,159 22,329 2,518 
United :States:<42 4 eco: 75,389 176,965 83,286 
Totaly? aa ior oe ee: 83,557 199,294 85,804 
Totali cess Canadian i. 5.3)\u inde  « areal 637,640 318,526 608,752 
United States tien ear eee 2,898,744 2,774,981 3,609, 496 
otal ieee tek yaa ed 3,536, 384 3,093,507 4,218,248 


Specially compiled for this report from official records at the above ports. 
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Statement Showing Monthly Quantities of Coal Carried into Fort William and Port 
Arthur, by Vessels which took Grain as Immediate Return Cargo, or 
Carried Coal as Immediate Return Cargo to Grain. 


TABLE No. 20. 


Month. 


a 


Canadian 


Siete ofa) ©. 6 0 6,0, @ «6 "53 0 Le ee 


oes ce eee reese 


Canadian 
United States 


Z Total 


pee eee e reer esos esos 


Canadian.... 
United States 


Weve Os 6 ee 6!) lietie ee 0.0 (6 


eeoere er corer eeee 


Total 


Canadian. 


Canadian 


November 


eeee 


United States 


eee eee ee ee ees 


December Canadian.. . 


Ce 


wee e cee tm 0 0 ow | NIAMEIANALER se woe 


Total. . 


eee ee 


Potal jones 


Canadian: ...5.. 
United States 


Total. 


Total ...: 


ovale 


Carried by Vessels. 


ee Ce he i AeA Ore re RORC CUR te ML TA MS UCRIE I PE CNT TRG CR Sh Seal eee a 


BPLa dA Ag) Sigdl o 9) «nS ele ieee, 


LLG) O56, Owe eal ered, 6, OLS ere 


o Gt ate Lje, oP ee 1076.4) “0 '6) "e. @p ie 


Cpe aie 0. mee 


eoereecree 


dea, eee: peer ho 8 Shs [ela 8 = 


idem (oy) Ola) eo: @ 0 cpio ee “eae 8 


ereta: ol oie vetie@) e) ee lees © 16) 6 


eeeoececor eer oer 


we ia) ae (elle) erator ie, -§ lela, oe: 6 


Voi et wh al eyo Se enane eee ai) es Sem 


ee is) eta ter le a: or) 's) SLe: oe ye ee) 


© wi Kee 6 le! 6. 6 Se '@ 166 04) ee Sue 


weve estecerareer seve 


Pais x ee eT? a CY ik ee 


Ce welete erie 4 6.010 @ « o04 


© 18, jes! 8 Bele © (a 8:16 Je 


eae, wiaplei® [pf 6\\6 © w) ¢. .0ps @ Tat) 


occ e ee eer ees 


S aS e~ ow CS e ee) e s S18) %: 


PAGEL ULC metals Susie .c wep oe cee“ 


aimee 19) vel Ph WLW) e! Ais 


pias & ) OL eerie” 16 gives ae certs oe 


Si.8) ey, > fee) ig: Ore. 8 ce! TO) Eee ae 


1911. 1912. 1913 

Tons. Tons Tons 
19,875 
Os Raipur als. 6,095 
ee BOL us pie e ee ers, 25,970 
52,114 1,540 46,582 
17,139 34,561 57,946 
69,253 26,101 104,528 
15,250 25,430 49,265 
13,887 18,340 20,953 
29,137 43,770 70,218 
47,037 3,223 60,294 
19,453 2,958 92,608 
66,490 6,181 83,102 
24,832 5,947 40,351 
12,844 VG 414 es aes 
37,676 22,361 40,351 
31,898 4,660 88,582 
TROUT: boen ete: 49,152 
45,115 4,660 137,734 
14,023 10,571 40,684 
53,756 99,373 70,048 
67,779 - 39,944 110,732 
12,033 35,833 41,722 
98,777 82,621 110,676 
110,810 118,454 152,398 
Ney abet - 92,329 2,518 
71,979 152,690 59,735 
71,979 175,019 62,253 
197,187 109,533 389,873 
324,883 336,957 397,413 
522,070 446,490 787,286 


Specially compiled for this report from official records at the above ports. 
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Traffic to and from Lake Michigan. 


Cuicaco Lake Shipments of Flour and Grain, to Canadian Ose 1911-14, Inclusive. 
TABLE No. 21. 


From Chicago to Flour. Wheat. Corn. Oats. 
1911. Brl. Bush. Bush. Bush. 
Depotsh arbor te. ements 49,330 75,000 1,105,000 958,009 
LB TQ RES rte Rirrs be li: aA ste SC Tene Mae Cade Dot Puke he ore oi RP 230,900 3,312,700 1,102,100 
oe RS een ek CAR StEN eet Wa EN OP eet 95,000 2,768,000 1,640,800 
ETT WOOD he Boia ere «ce, chasle es Peete BPE dares Es Seto dk we nL eae Ay stn 1, 263;700%| ee vac. Mare eee 
Dea Ord Sire itp otis tae en ek ae tet, ee nee Pero he tetg epee. aE ene Poe ag 1,379,200 122,300 
ISIN STON oak eg Ce Pee pa tice TR te eel ON Re ER ee et ee ee ; 274,500 || x... sve eee 
WEG EPOAL Ce oe. Be apne ame en Ss RS eR Ch ne ern a AS a 784,700 3,102,900 Ves cee aacene 
Other Canadian Ports..... x EES Fay dare wig ince 's'| Peas Pivexccues vlc eMte hee ee ete 2)123;000") vet Se pee 
Totals ieee tie: een ee 49,330 1,185,600 | 15,379,000 | —_-3,823,200 
1912. eae para) ae a 
Depop Harbour ao ate cues iby Rees cee 47,810 466,200 | 870,100 554,800 
aor eke MAE eC ou Sovcbhitk ah 4 et Ea Ao giavata tvs GIR 9 oS h gee ene tak eae 80,000 1,181,300 128,000 
Tiffin ha ce ear Ree Tae So eas ans ee etter hah IR Paya 200 Hee trea 722,800 1,469,900 
se see TEEN dom: Seen Ae a ah? RAS pee 7,000 86,000 2,661,400 4.265 eee 
SATOLO Mak nte Bee are eae a Ea Peer eel ice ie Pees Cote LS pe, act 555, 000-4 ieee. eee 
Ha SHON i SE Aes aod Sea bo ee eal Gee a Sa 248,000. 1. |. eee 
Wiovitreal ines Pe coe se Eee Dem peer Eee al Bae eee as 506,000 73,900 397 ,800 
Uther Canadian Porter) eeccc hos ee eee. || bake eaten 75,000 876,800 604,500 
B05 AE pS Na ei ls cee ta dN Vide A 55,010 1,213,200 7,189,300 3,155,000 
1913. . os ay ae 
Depot Harbours: oe cece ek cbc ele ee 78,000 32,000 1,537,000 2,315,000 
Midland). voce teria cone Se ahous cAblat eebual concen oes et | RiGee cia saeeeeti ce cece 58,000 1,520,000 332,000 
faa Aree Date ea Sh a RMN Come es | LR ta 266,000 2,351,000 189,000 
OUT EWT OO se fae eae ha eelate a Lites hte wh EOL ee RE aca ee sheik GAM 5 diiare oterat cts kOe eae 3,452,000" | 3 i eeeeeees . 
Port yolverse Ae PUL ary bap RRS pero chee aces on GHG;000.4 0 be. F (oho 2 oe 
RUS EUON 6 eaisiote en os3 ale 2 MUgae ER oe hee ACRE RT BRON ES cle ed eee 184,000") oo aioe 
Prescott.) oo Bele, er ie cs a2 SNe ieee PRD Ea) ee ns ae 5 er 695,000 Sa ee 
Blontreal ort aanit «ayant A eure si al Direc oat ERD 1,609,000 46,0004 eee 
Other-Canagdimns Porte a: :) sa cabk as eee rey kad be ON eae a eee nee, 55,060} 32 Ar ee 
obaleg Fees are sav cia ace ene os 78,000 2,621,000 9,819,000 2,836,000 
1914 rahgtdte pes Sed 
PRePory Arbour «'7.0-v ny aa iho Barc eet em 21,000 5,845,000 1,578,000 2,653,000 
eons Bag al Relea art Ae A Es Mee icles reaeeeree -* 1,000 601,000 724,000 442,000 
LET Waa Res as Tease eC nln he “eee Led Aaah hate Re a atl tee or eae a ee 2,223,000 484,000 1,365,000 
GOITER O00 We th avewd tee, Sei Wontar uaeee rent 1,000 138,000 2841, 000": a. eee 
Port MoNicols to wets ie. er Lats BERR OR he eee 2,366,000 61,000 541,000 
Bort Col boris fn) kis aaiae vo cv soc panewads god oe ea ae ae 11,286,000 598,000 89, 060 
Prescott. au cee aoe asin ak teeth cane esha AAA Ree ae Re ee Ree ae 586,000 0 2 ae 
Montreal. ENR sree hog od Naceer erence tae ORM | 2B Ge A ap ede 4,792,000 20,000 114,060 
Other Canadian Portas. 35. se ee oe el ee oe ech Spain 55,0001). 22. eer 
otal se cfi0 wpe ee 23,000 27,249,000 a: “947, 000 5,204,000 


Compiled from the Chicago Board of Trade Reports. 
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oa by Lake from Chicago, which Passed Through Canada in Transit to United 
States Points. 
TABLE No. 22. 


Year. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Oats. 
Bri. Bush. Bush. 2.) Bush; 
SHEYISBY oc ae a gs i es rea, SR ie 25,404 1,188,470 Pe POOs ALO» PE bre txile aa Ouictieys 
[MEO Be eee ees Ae OS cee Sa tae RR ie See E 13,921 116,000 7,965,900 1,683,210 
PO ielmenrr ae Corts se Seat oe ae rae Et Re Doha te 18,333 305,897 9,163,195 3,904,745 
eh ep RR UN ert a Lhaw is wi hrs, © yoss ep e eee gzane orn al'= 23,003 546, 162 5,712,464 2,162,471 
RUPP ER Mi eek hese iy Lig. avaiatenPeayaarads. vm 15,367 89,500 8,573,538 3,076,636 
hcp ER ey ae ae At an Canes eae. Rick, Ua eee 17,489 21D. Do0 5,632,636 3,847,181 


Compiled from the Chicago Board of Trade Reports. 
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Future Development of Traffic—Wheat and Flour. 


StTaTEMENT Showing the average Weekly Shipments of World’s Wheat and F lour 
Averaged for Nine Years, 1905-13. 


TABLE No. 23. (000 omitted. ) 
To To 
To all . : 
Week of BY Sr To Europe. United Continent 
Destinations. Kingdom. of Europe. 
Bush, Bush. Bush. Bush, 
BE Ts Weaps UPR ASAMIR vps lt Noah gate OUR? 8,606 7,240 3,648 3,592 
iboats My ete ae aah, Bae Media 8,608 7,384 3,640 3,744 
i ek. aaee Eee wile knee 8,728 7,592 4,096 3,598 
TRO es RNP oly ay eee aD RN Sop gs 9,200 7,840 4,248 3,590 
is papimderiaat Mone te ek a, ee 10,944 9,464 4,864 4,500 
OD ea rata ae. gu, Su. earns 11,416 9,800 4,912 4,888 
Ebag bhai ME M NM Tne cance 11,296 9,840 4,840 5,000 
CI RAD ase Se URES hE elie eas ne ek 1}, 232 9,696 4,920 4,768 
ae ON So ae Ale eee cal eRee el, ei ke 10,976 9,536 4,896 4,632 
Mbt BS ack ihate San eee anh eae cee 11,544 9,944 5,168 4,768 
DA ane ie cee near ch 11,128 9,696 mks 1 OO 4,936 
eet Been ayes 10,664 9,072 4,592 4,480 
[Eae! pte eareaere Menem crt ety 10,888 9,280 4,456 4,832 
APA g. ee Saleh nels gales pecans 10,736 9,248 4,384 4,864 
Roe Satie, NIE RAY ae SNe De dg a 11,296 9,712 4,178 5,536 
Tact Onaenaa re a nine hictt cea tera es 10,328 8,976 _ 3,656 4,432 
ES Mahar NS itaar a epee 2 10,536 9,168 4,072 5,096 
(Te aay ane. er range te 10, 112 8,648 3,400 5,248 
EW ae? deen Poiana Shy on ace, ie Sea 10.608 9,112 3,768 5,384 
TPE CE BUDA Diets sian nc eRe 11,384 9,992 4,376 5,616 
Be SAS cide eal Sp AC RN RRR Oy 1,952 9,800 4,440 6,072 
per so PPR re inena ak pa Raman te Oem 11,624 10,368 4,944 5,336 
ine V4eD et net 11,528 10,296 4,888 ~ 5,408 
sae Lng Bee ee Mele eerie tioes eee ne etter 11,648 10,144 4,584 5,552 
BLAS ae ie a aa «A eS 10,400 9,080 Siro ead 5,256 
His Pee 5, Coolie cRie CIT oe ae 9,896 8,656 3,880 4,768 
Ulpe Oe. es none a 10,032 8,616 4,304 4,312 
0 ERD Gl cee Cane Pee eh etse a 9,616 8,128 3,856 4,272 
RD «PRR eae eat mame ee Si WL 8,040 6,760 - 3,264 3,496 
NT ay eee ae Raat) Serena oe Bat 8,248 7,024 3,720 3,272 
HOU, gee atnctinn can eer ike eee oe 8,528 7,456 3,920 2,536 
TET ADU ig 8 Geel cei «Se ees 9,648 8,280 4,192 4,080 
(he hebicis Aer coast M4 pee 9,192 7,896 3,552 4,352 
{a Keke Gee ee ay ie PE Re hae _ 9,816 8,784 3,672 5,112 
WMP tints 7 ce cats en eae 11,168 9,856 4,104 5,752 
SHEED Fas Ve dashes A ete ema Sas 11,312 9,856 3,784 6,064 
fis SAN gel whan Tien wee) UL aie sete Bla at ‘ 11,640 10, 424 3,208 7,192 
ar REY Owes SS Le eae Mee PAT BE Bin, 12,264 11,128 4,128 6,992 . 
Ul ca Ok lea RN IMR gM, ole ach, gat has 12,248 10,688 3,968 6,720 
sa Zeneca name ceiaU Aeacgbuily See ay ETO OO : 13,136 11,560 4,096 7,464 
iy SL a eee 13,016 11,392 4,576 6,896 
tt ADL Ss Ciel ee aie era oS at ; 12,504 11,008 4,120 6,792 
Tis! aa See id es ace Od eet he 12,360 10,920 4,160 6,760 
ees Bee Agen ar : 11,944 11,702 4,416 5,984 
NOVebik ee ae Lac rere 13,000 11,048 4,616 . 6,482 
BR PT PEER ONE co Len aS 12,984 i 11,472 4,448 7,008 
WUD Cea ase ae pene t ay aire 11,936 10,336 4,280 6,040 — 
Tee, NRE Aya y a We anley op toe OTR Low Li 11,440 10,112 4,208 5,904 
DPG6CTS Mie sow One kat Aer eae 10,920 9,408 3,816 5,592 
Rage 6 Semen poe Aas J Wick Oy a Ai, 10,688 9,160 3,956 5,240 
oT iG Sevia a Scat aie eum Ruston 9,544 8,040 3,832 4,200 
of DBR Sono tee ite Ree eo 9,688 8,088 3,816 ~ 4,256 


C: mpiled from Broomhall’s Corn Trade Year Book. 
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SraTEMENT Showing Weekly Shipments of Wheat and Flour Averaged for Nine Years, 
1905-13, from Chief Exporting Countries. 


TABLE No, 24. (000 omitted. ) 


Australia 

; ees Russia Balkan India Argentine | and New 

Week of eee oer States to States to to Zealand 

ee ate i ae World, to Kurope. Europe. Kurope. to 
to World. 
World. 
Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. 

<P Ea ee 3,808 1,672 1,168 728 320 456 
Pan ko os BN 3,496 1,568 1,088 552 360 720 
TRG 6 ee Cine eae 3,568 1,416 976 664 664 1,232 
ee pe ae ae Rag 3,224 1,704 648 432 1,280 1,728 
V-E Sear 3,216 1,256 760 76 2,288 1,976 
MOE he aa cole Ss s Same 3,104 1,042 696 400 2,888 1,592 
SS ee es 2,888 1,664 832 432 3,376 1,672 
OSL ESS) kee, Grae aries 2,696 1,592 792 312 3,704 1,584 
Bee basly sens een’ 2,760 1,520 520 432 3,872 1,424 
Tawa b sk ck dss 2,832 1,728 712 456 3,704 1,632 
PR ea hell. dy a: ae 2,344 1,576 712 428 4,312 1,472 
PM Leashes pir i ike OS acess 2,376 1,656 584 336 3,102 1,464 
De ae ead Me ea 2,216 1,592 632 496 4,016 1312 
is Sn ae eee 2,608 1,704 664 456 3,552 1,224 
cya RUNG ae ee eae 2.528 1,856 952 392 3,648 1,288 
(2 Soe are ep ere 2,288 2,248 744 408 3,320 864 
(gs ee eee 2,240 2,360 760 544 3,104 1,016 
we oO a 2,264 2,504 784 448 2,936 696 
Apap ie co. cacti. do gttsis 2,344 2,648 1,008 648 2,824 664 
= Ta CRS i a Ae as 3,448 3,000 888 656 2,496 568 
oy a | Races: aS Pe 3,736 2,960 784 920 2,544 576 
GEESE ne ak OTS 3,936 2,752 688 1,256 1,976 608 
June 4 3,520 2,888 720 1,408 1,904 648 
PRM ites i fol pa 3,320 3.264 784 1,280 1,976 528 
SA Sis Sh y's bee 2,720 2,680 928 1,512 1,736 408 
Re ee ee Te 5 a 2;376 2,712 784 1,544 1,720 304 
ERM iced a 5's. b= oPasel’ ss 2,408 2,776 608 1,784 1,344 592 
on OS NET ee Re ae eee 2,344 2,640 544 1,788 1,336 440 
SS os 6: eae Se ae 1,840 2,088 528 1,536 1,248 328 
= SEAR SSS ie Baten seine 2,320 1,792 304 1,592 1,224 416 
Rat Se wena 2,448 2,008 632 1,400 1,216 344 
Re eet ot 4 sk) sae 3,240 1,712 904 1,392 1,384 576 
2S Ga ee Cait are 3,280 1,808 1,048 1,160 944 424 
ad 21st) 3,552 2,504 1,480 936 736 480 
EAE AE ge Se 3,872 2,712 1,776 1,056 704 464 
htc a Oke a a ae 3,744 3,280 - 1,808 848 552 496 
EPIRA oe dic cua ae 3,056 3,808 2,384 616 640 600 
OO Dr OS ee 3,888 4,320 2,040 664 480 448 
UG A Sg aes Rie 4,432 3,896 1,840 744 424 362 
Rote ree, ic oat we ae 4,944 3,968 1,944 688 552 448 
RS Se oss Lc tee oY 4,712 4,368 1,920 568 480 392 
LO es clot w cae: 5,096 3,560 1,912 536 448 440 
ee oe ee is a 4,880 3,632 1,856 640 376 472 
SEAN aa NOR EAL Shniis eis 5,040 3, 552 3,480 456 496 416 
rea Geert cas 5s teen ek 5,624 3,760 1,640 608 280 520 
1 ie SR SE Se Ps 5,144 4,168 1,608 672 584 376 
ee ohne NS oi 5 5,216 3,640 1,248 464 424 328 
Be se fk chee as 4,864 3,336 1,464 544 448 304 
BAS Bog SER 2 4,848 . 2,944 1,456 536 416 368 
UTS A iat Bs ake 4,952 2,664 1,704 352 280 336 
Meee ge ek tee 4,624 2,024 1,440 368 264 392 
OU a een ee 4,312 2,304 1,560 400 232 384 
Average lst 3mos ..... 38,925 19,986 10,120 6,144 34,536 18,264 
" nd oi4 oak He 37,328 33,576 10,488 11,472 33,736 9,392 
" 8rd 3 on 40,424 35,344 15,896 15,536 12,232 5,970 
" c Un Ob are Bie & Cams 64,256 43,920 21,232 6,832 5,280 5,176 


ey ee Se ee 


Compiled from Broomhall’s Corn Trade Year Book. 
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MontTHLy Quantities of Wheat Received at and Shipped from Fort William and Port 
Arthur, January, 1909, to August, 1915, inclusive. 


TaBLE No. 25. 


Shipments 
by Lake and 
by Rail. 


Month. Receipts. 


1909. Bush. Bush. 
J AMUMAPYS sks. saatteiien a chen woh By a are Me ee 6 ou Fo APE: Pe 2,909,514 2,873,362 
Pebruary., /. 2. see. cae. got Mea inca o ORCS GSS Wea My, Ue tek, nema Rial htc pa eee 1,593,744 1,427,385 
DEATCH as oad, eRe os shes Ps RR le we REE eo eee 3,446, 330 1,735,859 
PADILLA, cfs bose. Pare ce Pee aes ae Seetg lack eta co tee ee 3,871,656 1,628, 287 
IVEY Re a aty 0G iia eons a poe oa Bee DOR eats S's oe Re aaa Ree eee a Tie ee 1,615,988 6,586,366 
SD TNO cts has wb ee tigers % nin Big. Sb eectan Sects ois Be Reape Sat a ea 590,691 2,702,797 
LLY Sia ne won Baile Rw doy a al RSS Sons cos eee pee ee ha bie oe ee ee 1,458, 528 1,795,187 
BNALOPUBE in) on b. Diee ais a eis tg Lee cy a ieee eset oc 171,938 1,010,307 
September.... SAG nL Sy Meer eee GAs ee os we te me ee 11,115,607 5, 281,626 
October... 5... RF GMO Sia aie Seo eRe gw Sate Cee ee REE he = ng eae a 17,042,687 15,500,307 
ayomiber. (5 Pearce sti Peele ote Fidos Nb oft Kia gh See nh SPC ett ons 15,095,051 16,375,476 
DGcemiber., Fy Meena va Wales ee tins ood Se ee ane ae ee €,817,184 9,283,825 
Total fico eng Sakae tee Be oe es eae Peck eon 65,728, 918 66, 200,734 
1910. : 
SUES TEV | sa eats tate, Shi Commer te a) aara ee Oe at at OS 2 cpa « SP ot, 2,652,432 1,895,385 , 
February..... SORES. Aen i ahsine- erg ae ice at ee Ne eRe PE Pra os 1,717,366 1,204,073 
NEDTCD eis. UR etrg . Gta a een Tee rere El calc tea Br a ee 2,770,873 1,489, 426 
aN) A emery St SEL AMR nae pS: So GRMN Dig Lae Donat Eerie ole 8 Se pan 4,185,470 6,208,050 
EAs BS Gn dee GE ed ca wee tate (eee al) Ui one ee yn ee 4,493, 260 5,648,301 
SPUITAG SA clg.ancs, Rete asta n piticrs Wie Meee oc sat Si belo hein RRC Une 0 CO ae 2,155,166 3,522,210 
CT gee ra en PO NIUE an A Ody SUA «3 Bp tee cw) ier ty oF | el 2,755,079 2,478,500 
PATIO USES oa cas Me es nc As CAPM oc cite a socal nig. nih eee RE Ceara, eee 1,485, 426 3,379, 145 
eptember. 2h. eaaaes : ia tee sadn 2a Asem cial aE ne a een 8,466,582 4, 284,320 
ADCEOD ENS «6. afta: Pv she ino a ed Lis REO Soke rete Pepe nae ett tee ee 18,604, 400 10,467,600 
NOVEM DOE, 6:1 aie Woe = Pit eet oe ort LE ee eee 13,340,056 16,682,031 
DPC CRDOR so ic RE erates recs bes Meret dia a Rs ee aaa ae eaten ca eee 6,143,821 3,862, 892 
fe) 1 ee tn, de Se) oc ck th Sey TR oO! 68,769,931 61,121,933 
LOL 
JVanwary se Rees, Pen Care he Pree dn tse ee Pere ee 989,719 1,358,602 
Pebruary. 25.0 .cn ok SORTER Pe ie tn, A Pea GA SN Ae NB aac yoke. 995,592 806,908 
SWEAR GED 5: s/c cis be peta Ne iooa bene wea bears ON oa Ek Nee es ec ee ee 4,198,047 2,062,170 
PELL fone Gini s Bente scares doh thas Paraisata a No ts tat eh aR ee he 5,167,792 5,579,410 
INT AY dine «odin she BRE 8 5g PO ain ed CAE bcc EL See na ee ae 3,517, 136 8,746,679 
1 gCU: On OR UTE CREE ies A) MR AO Os te MAb ae Coats | 8 rea Sa 3,508, 156 2,609,013 
PAV a aes Rae ich oh eae Godin ve Us WEE Rt ae Aaa a 4,460,616 3,767,454 
PAMIS UE Gig ccd a sheer Bi: < toaph cc RPT Tele ape a eet eae as Ce eS 1,739,754 5,079,380 
eptember! cteth chick. cbt Beech, be ee coe ele ees ene 5,674,405 4,360,252 
WetO EE so ei thacg BO lage die H's See miele hk Ties Ste Di kick eae ee 19,320, 428 14,780,210 
November...) 3:48 ta ss. ol bees Sec Lc eae be ee a 19,941,556 22,315,785 
December re a's S58 oo tle cee oe ae a es, ee Jere | ek 16,446,798 8,367,629 
M ive) i) EU sae inh err ae se fegcedes we NE RC ea | 84,960,199 79,833,492 
1912 
PAWUALY: Coit bya soke ee aatemnie 5s MN arte ata RR SOE ee ete 2 eee 6,876,994 . 5, 161,375 
Pebtuary ss, eek ac se boa atk Se Re a Le Pt Lo eee 6,693,341 4,499,309 
| no) Sn Gee Se TE Rg Te ON I ie A 5,828, 737 4,613, 266 
va oo) Ot nee PAINE SAC PRO. ce Ra ee. 2 Re 2,674,869 2,261,341 
Diaby. ce che we rata an Sc Pe taal Oe ee ie ed 9,652,818 18,778, 167 
UTE 5 OR wise cs eo Bape, wate as OAS BANOS cee en a ok ee 6,637,726 9,644,435 
I ULY Wine dette Pe csiee, Sav aiee tan eee tg VE ther rie pane Sel ae een 5,394,792 7,269,612 
PEASE os he te eee er meee eee cet ar ae. ae 3,050,275 4,831,793 
Septembers i :..de oh OEE T Vow. occ ete eel ie kc At ties 2,743, 428 2,893,313 
October: |. cstv Ree. Toa eee cs bP ee cee eet Vil Ean BN 19,586,631 12,663, 182 
November «62. :¢i6 Gi nniss otc Seat seek oan te Beant POM RE Zee oe Biri eiiet 27,583, 511 29,387,576 
Decem ner iant aioe state ee ae nee ROE ay an ee aes Ramey Reet ow Se oat 14,975,147 12,952,924 
‘ me Se ee 
otal ec ccchsicae ale el ee ae eae a 111,698,269 115,006,793 
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Montuiy Quantities of Wheat Received at and Shipped from Fort William and Port 
Arthur, January, 1909, to August, 1915, inclusive—Continued. 
Taste No. 25.—Con. 


——————————————————————————————————eae0O—~S$~_Soaoaaauuaum=a=s 


Shipments 
Month Receipts. by Lake and 
by Rail. 
1913 Bush. Bush. 

RTM EME eNe Sb fal Sich. ohoeTsth eAinh oe whe ede Stee ciate whys haky soph e 3 We! s «Hein bot 12,105,146 7,909,881 
DE REY trick eae ete <i t ie gee? wind ae Gap aetes etetay ees Me y+ “ie erie s 4,064,093 4,774,861 
March...... et ee Eee Cod Mathes ae a) A aay eee Aan th Mk Me ae Be 5.50) att © & 2,370,233 1,795,625 
be ete ar a rt. itso pelea eae 2s Ves Re ee 8 2,690,930 2,076,689 
Dr taney Lee eth. Yas - <irigg eh Be > a, yo vats tiete se ERR eae Fee eae 10, 199, 180 16,660,981 
ERE ea ao. Shia! Saht Seika s Gee p elas O oinal re: pre iee + oopee d's e 5,545,303 6,342,116 
Rey cats tert i hs satis wis eee eels TOES ae ee ee eer eto 4,346,576 8,154,907 
PANES NIS hah nto HENS EG RTS > Hale ee NE Uae IRE Sk ed Made ak st aiel 48 2) Sethe % 1,284,579 3,049,662 
Bret eriioel ane aie he io ftp d- eas se 2d Laeiotnte SF ee te ee ee ees tls 18,075,473 5,838,776 
OS Rees RRA Been eae aici Rr el I Aa Re Seah ta Pepa 37,546,215 38,406,180 
Se ee ee oe eet ey Era Re onli ea ce a 30,946,217 30,274,691 
December..... Bt re aegis tie ioe mg AIM 7,583, 688 20,614,092 
SRN Wek ga eel nk arena ee heer ea cee Meas aaa Moly Rea ie ds Ca 147,057,633 145,898,461 

1914 
RST yee a ee ee hcl es chap eee cineies we pnie™ Cr vr a Ney ese eS 3, 309, 258 2,726,860 
eM AEY Coe hab! ij teas suis nn Cee cig nee se oes we Re Sie mbes tech 1,184,374 1,347,792 
ary Pe Pe SE Bae edict thie cas Cain S20 NEE Dy ol latate eek Cock Fee Panes 2,895,669 1,019, 284 
SNM re kya ties ie amr 5 oS emai ee Ye ne eA 5,011,571 Dolor 
NR, og ade ca rae os HP RRR ee 6 5,937,263 14,609,449 
eee es Ey ede Li) 2 Ue irk wdacgua Dy ala onc tas @ Whale low tentelal ie onto a3 OD 5,021,318 5,717,509 
Re oat ren SRT ne bias pv ere has a tes 5,515, 187 6,920,366 
ANIOUSE . wos 3 + Sens Nene GCE Ah cea ahs ats ocean oes fi 1,410,972 2: 160,002 
Peer a et ee fo Be ee a Wee gis cy thiny +5 BOR ng ae eels 26,392,140 12,526,733 
MPG Ge Phe Nose hole + «oh eee te oe OU ted hg llataha a earl Co ae 11,608,678 17,482,578 
PMTCT a0 i sciexicist/) Psy al 3 Be a ete os rok io Rattan saad Waca ¢ : 8,888,394 16,514,023 
SEG G0 le ga aD i a a ese hs ESTER FOE HENS Peet a Wola: ashes 4,168,141 2,436, 194 
evil fe ne a pate seals aed ech,fone ee wre wale ahaa eB ae 81,342,965 86,732,361 

1915 
CO TEY Ss Ue eae ee SP Ps de eco ee tet, SOE ny RRO 1,641,914 1,049,868 
February......- FS IN Ce yc | cs sot ER Sa Serre SO ERR PN a Ae shou se 2,544,505 2,649,504 
UTS | RE ER al eA a ae ero: eh PR en ae iene Oe rk OE 4,565,436 915,699 
Me Rew eegsey ait sragt ake feb wcine gins 4 os Shae gp ances ele sont es 6,215,271 - 8,855, v04 
Re een cms o foce ata se Wnaen toh ang he oneb gen te Hei Loves 4,381,087 7,597,505 
Ee a ee. FA Scales b> 2c. PNR 7 1, OR menor 2,496,906 3,152,508 
BEV oa ce ele la, =o oar nmres ote ee ca ons soaks Pte etic te otis ee cet 2,086,084 2,767,164 
OE ce rte keh gee’ oie tsp eee ee on 727,100 2, 022, 622 
Total (for 8 mos.) .....---++-.-:- 24,658, 253 29,009,874 


Compiled from the Reports 
Statistics. 


of the Department of Trade and Commerce. Part V, Grain 
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MaximuM Quantity of Wheat in store, monthly, at Terminal Elevators, Fort 


William and Port Arthur, 1909-15. 
TABLE No. 26. 


Month. 1909. 1910. 1911. 1912. 1913. 1914. 1915. 

Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. 
January..... 4,369,130 4,728,965 6,918,390} 12,651,178} 18,743,042 14,688, 105 5,186,293 
February.... 4,535,489 5,329,575 6,425,975} 14,712,854) 20,365,134 14, 966, 286 5,364, 446 
Marchx30.- 6,245, 959 6,384, 702 8,705,499} 16,300,046} 21,003,967 15,989, 234 7,679,814 
Aprile, ferice 8,489,328 7,276,657} =11,200,031} 16,323,082} 22,578,571 18,954,534 12,347,761 
Mayariset on: 3,518,949 5,178,804 6,585,605} 16,222,406) 10,555,192} 12,246,979 5.097,160 
June 1,406,842 3, 990, 190 3,864, 206 6,341,868 7,056,343 4,240, 807 3,235,921 
ARS pi eente ae, 1,060,231 3,173,436 4,553,699 5,031,034 5,578,374 3,599,772 2,429,777 
August....., 788,406 3, 022,870 3, 920, 920 4,162,174 2,336,528 1,806,111 1,263,817 
September... 4,867,714 5,561,358 3,075,576 2,313, 952 7,127,194 14,347,902 4,181,642 
October ..... 7,807,724 8,163,409 6,133,461 9,264,860} 10,913,404 17,206,128) 14,777,510 
November... 7,189, 463 9,226,951} 10,191,442; 10,433,177 13,084,142 10,094,264 18, 231,048 
December ...| ~ 3,996,998 6,781,018} 11,065,583 9,484,031 11,611,142 4,533,340} 17,704,746 


Compiled from the Weekly Bulletins, Department of Trade and Commerce. 
Includes winter storage afloat. 


Montuty Shipments of World’s Wheat and Flour to United Kingdom 1909 to 1914. 


TaBLe No. 27. (.000 cmitted.) 


Month 1909. 1910. 1911. 1912. 1913. 1914, 

Bush Bush Bush Bush Bush Bush 
J ANTALY. 506 secon a6 20,594 22,885 14,024 15,059 20,660 23,616 
Peoruary, coco, Wisin 60 20,882 19,994 15,842 13,852 19,248 19,937 
Marechal cent ok aan ee oe 19,741 20,844 20,282 22,166 23,705 20,098 
April 11,162 21,670 16,065 20,425 17,058 12,011 
BNL oc cats tobisa> ia ke Bas ee 19,817 21,106 21112 22,013 24,748 17,641 
UNG a Seo ee 16,030 14,276 19, 340 22,929 22,780 20,608 
vie ec ac I eee 13,912 14,145 19,099 19,545 18,254 20,926 
NATO ISU A hese Ura s 8, eons Se 17, £410 18,306 17,552 18,571 18,481 21,685 
September. 7... hack a. 18,096 18, 212 15,489 20,426 15,697 17,827 
Oetobercs voce sbi. re 18,547 21,026 19,928 22,921 19,075 20,877 
November: o.0" fs oe. ce 19,950 20,071 19,687 20,984 16,918 20,150 
December sb 20,890 15,618 17,339 15 276 17,386 16,946 


SS ee ee ee 
Compiled from weekly statements in Broomhall’s Corn Trade Year Book, quantities in over- 
lapping weeks being distributed according to number of days in each month. 


ee ee, 


. 
ee ee ee 
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SESSIONAL PAPER No. 19b ¢: 


Prices or Contract Grade Wheat—Liverpool Corn Exchange and Cash No. 1 Northern 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 


HicH anp Low per month January, 1909, to August, 1914 (in cents per Buishel). 


TABLE No. 28. 


Liverpool. : Winnipeg. 
Month. | 
High Low. High Low 
1909. 
MLHATYs «<-> so lias Hee Gere ee Se eae : 111°3 108° 43 1003 983 
ESS ESS ci ene REE cy eC eae a a 118°8 111°6 1114 1005 
EON 5c Revco piv eS) ‘eels eente ale Bee es : 119°84 115°34 113¢ 107 
BIE ilk sig cde 7-0 0:4) siete e psh es ne ge igh ote eh SBMEDS fens oh 132°9 121°5 125 1144 
A ee ee ced ee ba gw. ae, Cee R OLS > 133° 64 126°44 1288 120¢ 
LTT. ale aoe Oa ee es ier een Pre a *  184°4 128°4 1854 126 
lle. le, MESES FRM oe eer anime oe Bane 138°6 134°1 133% 119 
AS RS OSes Sie eee arises ee 120°3 109° 94 119 97 
BEC GEE el Sai Shee cma veils = se cries eget dene eer 112°2 108°3 99% 944 
LEC Ta 2 OTS i ee ae ae ae ara een AR Lees 114 108°9 992 943 
VOR TVET Le Toe, Sigs geo seaee a Ae aa  Soa aie ire ar ee 117°4 111°43 1004 953 
Pere ere eee cohen dots shee op eae es “ee 119°2 116°24 | 102 942 
1910 
4 COT a Gace Sear Uae AOE ors vr ep eS : 121°94 116°83 1054 1012 
RePREATY pan ree: he ie ae ha wee ns es ih asta eee 120 116°1 103% 1013 
PL SPOH Foe sighs ees Pee een GEESE Ee OE 119°84 115° 9% 1052 1024 
eB So hr9 6.15 < Fee < wage ned es eet ne oo 115-93 104°7 1053 982 
Ree ad Wn eis SOE dinate ts ett aap ee eo 105°9 88'5 1004 865 
TS a OE OS 3 SRR At ROR SUM ge a SPE 97°05 90°6 1017 874 
ES i peat oo CO Manes i Sori aa SC AGL 94°34 1172 101 
ie etree ea ha Ne here vs hee eye | ke _ 112°05 10523 106 1013 
Beep DEr as ieee de eee sey et) eee es 109°2 102°74 1064 97% 
ICES nae si ress Ear aeae Seaton cS. 107°1 10171 1004 91; 
SES CTCL | S50 Spin RTA rare ras © ee ane ie 102 97°04 953 “oh Petshe 
eee wba sh ns sata Ma pa kG eae aon ls 99°74 96°74 914 894 
é 1911 
1h Se Ree ee ey oo Sod ee 103°5 100°93 952 92 
Oo ONS ORL ete gra aan as Eh ara ae 101°84 ate! -§3 88 
Bren meee mien ease nc ude en ea aR Mee 8 Ss 97 °5 94°5 914 88? 
rr Ae ae ve er tev cee ere eme sees 99°3 94°2 944 872 
Ne Oe oa ie ats Dahe la oe gig toca ee ele tile ove ses 101°4 98°4 964 933 
Pew et Ss Pe Oat cla Whe wes eee Wee aS tel 100°2 97°2 994 954 
si eee eee sna cs (ab abet Ee 102° 44 98°54 974 G54 
(OVS SNe i een 2 eae TE oe Se a ees 105°6 101°4 101? 96 
September...... an Nekoog OO ae ec ae Eo 108°6 103°8 1033 983 
eee Oe, Ba hse Come teins Sas Daren 28 8 ape 108°6 105°6 102 974 
COMP SOE, Se ie bn ne a eee 105°6 100°8 100 97 
MRP RI NCTE fc re ua tae ak Poke oes ee 9a) | ROD te 106°8 103°2 964 93 
1912. 
USE oe De ea eae Oe Ce ea ao 111°0 106°2 97 938 
RPO RISE rs Nace soa Fe bate ieee sate « a 115°2 110°4 98 96 
March.....- ee ae eh eee ae pete Sg ie os 120 114°6 993 Le 
ee dg er a atu ate = its weaves ma es Tes: 123 118°2 105 992 
Mrs es ire seagate ads 5l > Mansa see Prses on 4 + * 118°2 111°6;> 1043 1022 
ee er sare Ss es eS E20 T 113°4 111°6 1094 1034 
ee er Mag AL GR aes 110°5 108°14 108 1054 
PTE rsa a 2 ase wales gS a A A AL <a ee 110° 53 105° 74 107 1043 
RRMECTAIION oP aicers wale Ct ate xe ep tine ke ese Lae te 111°6 108°74 1052 89 
OE RRO ET Ra OR a ee a nr eae ee 115°5 110°7 922 88 
November;......... dt Oe <a En een ame aa : 109°8 103°5 874 783 
poets) ok oo 2 ae omnes ee eee eae 106° 94 103°8 82 78% 
19b—8 
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Prices oF Contract Grade Wheat—Liverpool Corn Exchange and Cash No. 1 Northern 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange—COontinued. 
TABLE No. 28—Con. 


Liverpool. Winnipeg. 
Month. emesis ek Fl. ER Pe SE en 


1933. 

ao) SNGATY AL ee RN LE oa ance me gt aa ee as 108° 44 106°5 842 814 
February...... FOTW dit the. SR eee Re hs Kr Ge ceed 108°73 106°64 85 833 
March anc cea aioge Crees Men ek ae ice Dee Lee 116°24 106°94 862 84 

Aprils. so eaceos fee i MciSeee eee ae eR A AIRS ere ea Been 2 505) 106°5 933 872 
MWe) 2B te ek po eee ce Ce eee PE 111°6 107°4 95 928 
oF UNS Fitna wo RE Moraes hme crane ie Sma 108° 43 106°5 994 oF 
oD lytic Eos Ritts ahs ts ee ere thea ier 8 aes 108° 43 105°6 974 95 

AEEERL SH uci, 5. Bee ae uate ee wee ater ee pein Sc we 103°8 101°53 964 874 
Neptem ber oil id cmasea'a nn fe: Meena ee ner tine ok 104°4 101°4 892 824 
Octeherccs . to: aes sick cael sabe Ae SEMI Oia Sas a RA er 102°14 97°5 822 78 

Nowembet.< fa. merce) 6 eto eee ek. nant eee oe epee LOS an Je 855 808 
Deéecenibers)  peukutee et: 3a! ies ay toe ee 101°4 97 63 843 812 

1914 

eV LEULATY) hearers Pree 5 ee Se eS atta se oe as he emer 101°7 102°43 862 835 
PR EDPUaLY Feeds 2. oes chilies ae cat ea dane a one 106° 63 10334 913 864 
INES TGR laa) Ph ects ccna nae) Reteieee ie en Ata eee ee 106°2 103°8 914 882 
CAEL a iit cease he ee aE ah RMN ete ind 103°8 101°54 914 88? 
Ty ait aC data: Rath gic haey Re ay Gee tke On te Ley cima a 105 102°13 962 908 
UO eae Fete on oh REE ees h pela) Sian age 105°3 95°7 96 88 

ih Ame eMoma ee RUE Bed bel: SNP aan ane hy igs obec te 100 8 97°34 994 88 

WANIBUSE Sc vis pe eRe = in ees Pale TOY otic Geet Mea Ne cae 123°6 108 1164 97% 
Septem ber ic, Meme, st alan emis cat meee eee eS 131°4 117°6 1204 1074 
QebODEr se saban dee rented «bens eee he Aes Bee Maen 124°2 aim hog 1173 1045 
INOVEER DER 25 Fh Picco Ge teh ee Wing oes Gs tee Re cele cee en ge ne 1214 1143 
December? et erect an our ae, | anne, soe (ESM, ecco sie aria ake ped Gs Wanda meres 1223 1153 


Liverpool quotations supplied through the courtesy of G. J. S. Broomhall. 
Winnipeg quotations from Annual Reports Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 


” 
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SESSIONAL PAPER No. 19b ; 
The Routing of Export Traffic and Ocean Freight Rates. 


SraremENt showing Direct and Indirect Exports of Canadian Wheat, by months, 
1911-13. 
TABLE No. 29. 


ee ————_—__—__—_——_—_____ nnn TEE 


Direct. INDIRECT. 
Exported Diverted to United States 
Month. direct from export routes from ? Total. 
Canadian: |———— -————_— -— — — — -— — — 
North Atlantic|Pt. Arthur and Daath Exported from 
Ports. 1 Ft, Wilham. bak Portland, Me.* 
1911 Bush. Bush Bush. Bush. Bush. 
SRmeaE PA he. Sie et ata eho autacec cpa ot et TOG 2a | eee nat cet oie | Sane AN acme Si 351,910 1,417,882 
RIESE NT fects sera e ds oe ee We GTROSD, beet cinema. ots 475,843 1,553,724 
PREC cea nasce Sch goes EA ig Ota 2k Os | uar eek eeeerar vs le fgeterrtl gs «= Seed ats 1,052,708 2,618,927 
14 SED CS oe en ee ae 1,048,761 POS OO So 1W eteye ke Pach + 773,882 4,120,706 
Ei cs Pe RR teh Agia a ee 2,770,723 4,507,533 ES PAIR Ea i ay ee Ara 7,310,256 
OOS SS ie A aU ee 1,928, 485 537,851 SOsO00" Ieee aes 2,546,336 
SAR Les Peace 5 ug aks w+ 1,879,246 1,010,616 TUG OGG. (erie cr ce ee 3,085, 928 * 
Praag try ets ets eas 3 2,365,266 LG, SOP ea ce kore ts 9! Ln erenis alos eas « 3,550,653 
Bremer ber) ce iaiwios ooo ec 2 2,167,843 956,983 DONT ADE Ot ee Peca ae ies: ae: 3,417,569 
Teeter ae ee Piven ss 2,341,751 8,615,020 OPUSOD Or rere sheen: 11,928,026 
Pty eM DET OSes tiie aso diss 3 3,070,363 11,175,554 56,000 80,000 14,381,917 
is SHE oe hey eee ae 1,199,894 Beal (iL Oly Lae Be dhe eens 702,851 15,380,542 
PLLA eee eee ACT ax OC 22,479,354 33,764,804 1,628,064 3,440, 194 61,312,416 
1912 
“SS FSR ig o> Sac eee ar Be GSS S LOM) eer ey tee Reet, Heaters orem 828,170 2,466, 980 
LUT ee a a Ds BQO SLE - Re chante, oat ie oR ae 950, 239 2,276,563 
OL SCTE 7 Re eae a a a POZO BTL alse supe eewe lacae matinee 1,213,285 2,538,656 
(WOR Gi ea EGI7692. bee eg oe 3, 134,863 1,162,120 5,914,675 
(GN AG 1S Se alk die iors A Ree aoe, 3,892, 351 12,240,757 3,151,457 238,094 19,522, 659 
ee Onn es cae ee 8s 4,001, 137 3,108,951 LTS: 209 AR eae. Re Rial i 4 7,289,297 
SPU oe eras... ent SE 2,850,194 1,688,906 1805045" faethe ee. oa - 4,729,604 
PAMEES SARE spo Se <li etae so 3,601,416 666,615 146 785. CE ee en 4,416,744 
ONPLOMSDOE. 68 oa es jee Bete eke 1,983,463 345,231 SOON Gwe cat tebe 2,385,694 
Pie erbe ee ah oe. ohee S gas 2,284,683 6,321,953 304/903 [aber gered s 8,911,539 
PVOVermber. . oo cds hh aa oielee 4,352,707 13,679, 262 181,104 40,000 18, 253,073 
ecemINeh 4.02 e+ os. eee Soot 1,382,327 6,201,135 108,447 1,331,380 9,023,289 
bal erda nahi nd ore: 30,256,475 44,252,810 7,456,200 5,763,288 87,728,773 
1913. 
i SIDES De ogee eae TROU TSS 04 bein nae «crt s [eae teret vo © a 1,074,865 2,682,239 
+N Se ee eae deera PeGEG2G1 ie tear Pagtan sc Lown ss tomas wie» 1,137,760 2,752,386 
ULNA? oe Oa Se me a Be 7 a ee Pe basal hs cee Aare as 1,197,134 2,522,358 
25) TERA ee ee 985,927 8,074, 767 1,186,068 1,164,198 11,410,960 
“CEG, Song a ae eae een 5,243,408 4,990,261 1,883,971 463,837 12,581,477 
EC PRR Nie hae ok oe ete i 8 5,235,482 1,196,475 280,948 71,851 6,784,756 
BEY rtattry Wye. Sake le oe 4,133,389 451,664 COE? YO ae Sea ROO re 4,894,400 
PRP RUS DON 3 cian! a neti tre 4,343,468 31,073 E41 G 56 eas wees ee 4,388,709 
September. 0.0 .....eeees 1,943,270 5,767,537 TOG TRY: beech exc aaoes 7,910,544 
CEN EO rae rare 8,502,308 18,068,521 159,748 - 590,490 22,321,067 
Moverntiber.. o...sies sos 24 4,678,607 22,013,586 178,000 970,114 27,840,307 
Tecan penn 0.2 aw as Sade es 1,448,000 TOOT 20! lates aivecee sexe 1,553,214 10,993, 940 
Se OUP ea eager err 36,056, 083 68,591,610 4,211,987 8,223,463 117,083,143 


1 Compiled direct from the ships’ manifests. 
2 Compiled direct from official records at the lake ports. 


3 Compiled from United States records, through the courtesy 0 


Commerce, Department of Commerce, Washington. 


19b—83 


f the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
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Ocean Freight Rates on Heavy Grain Between Montreal and Liverpool. 


TABLE No. 30. (Cents per bushel.) 


1909. 1910. Lo: 1912. 1913. 1914. 


Ma yi eee Ser ena 4°75 3°875  |4:125—3°75 | 7°50—4°50 | 9°75—7°50] 4°875—3°75 


PONG ae ie as fake 3°75 —3°00/3°75 —3°125]/4°125—3°75 | 7°50—6'00 | 9°00—7°50} 6°00 —4 50 
July.. ..........0..... | 8°00 —2°25/3°375—2°50 |4°125—3°75 | 8-25—4°50 | 9°00—8°25) 7°50 —4°50 
AUPUSESG Acie ooh 4°125—3°00/3°375—1°50 |5°25 —3°75 | 8°25—-4'50 | 7 50—6°75| 7°50 —4 50 
eptember. :unsgasare «3 5°25 4°125—2°25 5°25 7°50—4°875| 8°25—5:25) 8°25 —6°375 
Oetobercge ras. pines ieee 6°00 —4°50/5°25 —3°75 |6°187—4°125)12°75—7°50 | 7° 50—6°75) 9°00 —6°75 
INOVGHIDOR. co. thane arc 6 5°625 = |5°25 —3°375|6°75 —4°125)12°75—7°50 | 9°00—6°00/15°00 —8°625 


— 


Compiled from The Montreal Board of Trade Report. 


4 


Rates of Insurance on Grain Shipped from Montreal to Liverpool, by Steamers of 
Regular Lines Loading General Cargo. (Rates per $100 value of cargo). 


TABLE No. 81. 


Sic ena | Core 5 , : E : 
Y a min rae ates | ae Dea Ber ar gE: e141 Silo S/o Sis Sle Se eae 
ear. fe} =O ° ° ° ered WES = RON heme tama RNGEY cod Ski oh Onan bale yy a Co) 
AS dof t80OD ele SLIP SHIP SHIH sre Ci aoe oh fare yee Wesel Pen SEae la Sele Scilsce 
3 every feNLlolpm foul |Pohpm tel preva laow eye) ei" eis sey [a ancy regs) ney 2 
A Nie apie) Oo} o o|o Oo} oO Oo} aS) O};9 oa RS) oa BS) O;o ON (Ol ares 
a ald din nin ain nin nlo SIO SIO Slo Slo wala alzZ oO 


Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. Cts..| Cts. } Gts. 


19ti vee ct 95 | 95) $25.61 25 °] Pade 15 1 Bae) aah 46 b7k iy Bza dl eT eee 
1913. se: 95°) 925. | 195 <4 on «| beverly e741 300111280. |L 87k 15087e | 40 eG ae 
101K Seek ix! 0 20. | .20. | 220°) +20°:| (20% |4 20" |) 228: | Aaah |; 25 1 25- | (ep asa 
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SESSIONAL PAPER No. 19b 


Ocean Freight Rates on Wheat from Ports Named to United Kingdom, 1909-14. 
TaBLk No. 32. a 


Week New York. Odessa. Karachi, River Plate Sailer 
down River.| Australia. 


1909. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 

ENN i Sh oe a aS pe a aceyoce 3°15 391. 8°02 8°15 13°96 
oo $e PERE GD Stee ER OE a 3°15 3°69 8°02 ‘8°15 14°12 
De eee er tres ened en Pita Ake btw ocial 3°63 3°69 8°74 7°66 13°96 
Pees May yk. Ss A Bh lees « 3°63 3°85 e°74 7°66 13°96 
1 iN lla ei Re a Se Re 83°15 3°85 8°87 7°83 13°96 
RD So peat coi ieee 6b ho SOI eee gee ee Rios ails 4°01 8°87 7°83 13°96 
WG ENE ee hes PREL Ea tek si hee snare ite 3°15 4°01 8°87 7°50 13°96 
ay ee yar ee EE ie ara a |S 8°15 4°01 8°87 7°50. 13°96 
EN oud phe SOT Ce gage ema Mee Ee ied ARP ae Bi 3°15 4°01 8°87 702 13°96 
PST es 2a SS A Sarge Daan aes Rie ek Cae a 3°15 4°17 8°87 6°18 13°96 
ditders ei Gene Sie ACAD eae hates ts eer © 3°15 4°17 8°87 5°61 . 13°96 
TUDES Seale al Re rs oe 2 GR Selo 3°85 8°87 5° a #/ 12°84 
er eR ine Sooo Oe we ks 8°15 3°85 8°87 6°35 12°84 
TAS Age AS, cabhank Tip 27 ate eres Sane ee fr Sean ran BPS) 3°85 8°87 6°86 13°16 
| LU eae OS ee Slay canes ieee anieg Paes 7 ae OUR tre 3115 3°85 8°87 7°50 13°16 
ete iets et rel ee Sok Mo aaga te, chats 3°15 4°43 8 87 8°80 13°16 
Ee ok i eee alae Ss Sa el ae a lhe 3°15 3°85 8°87 CLS Nom. 
18th. 3°15 "3°85 8°87 8°46 Nom. 
BOSE ccc hei ay as Eee a ee ee 3°15 4°01 8°8y 8°46 Nom. 
A Uf el Bie, Spain Ch pecs eee ea ice ee ens ee ono 4°17 8°87 8°80 Nom. 
LICE Te apron Ma le die Sara os Re 3°15 3°85 8°87 8°80 Nom. 
LOTR PMS © ees Shay oe) uci so a See tial « 3°15 4°01 10°33 8°80 Nom.. 
TENG hyn RR EE Sr eg ee ta tes rt 3°15 3°85 10°33 8°14 Nom. 
AES Wie eo) See RE RD IPI MRP EO eas ee TR nee S25 3°85 10°33 8°31 Nom. 
ere etree toes ey Sede Me ae weil 3°15 3°69 10°33 7°98 Nom 
GLEE ya 7e PiGg URES <TC Mec cere Sauipe Aaomaier ero 3 15 3°69 10°16 7°83 Nom 

CO ORE AR ee erie kc i da 3°15 3°85 10°16 7°83 Nom 
DETR Loe RS yah acaetay. See cco 3°15 4°17 9°63 7°34 Nom 
eee ae oT, ccotes Dh crei woe 3°15 4°17 8°87 5°86 14°76 
Ly Sie a TS lea ai See Se gene 3°15 5°13 8°87 4°88 14°7€ 
=f Sloat AEN ee ag ae Bienen arene Slt BeTE 8°87 4°88 14°76 
ee nee eR as one ne. eee ne ae 3°15 Bi7Te 8°87 4°88 14.76 
terres Sh tek 9 te ta ua th tig tah ess 3°15 5°13 8 87 4°72 15°98 
EAT In ee ORT ET. OM, cold oka a MENS auetioueete 3°15 4 97 8 87 4°72 15°08 
ANSV Aga as, ae Soc Aree eee eae «2 pene e 3°15 4°81 8°87 5°22 15°08 
Resa ey elds ois i rc, Ren ie see ssigh 2 3°15 5°13 8 87 4°88 15°08 
37th 3°15 5°13 8°87 5°05 15°08 
SS Eig Pes aso ERTL Sn cy Lontns a shee netiersulec eal 3°15 bel 8°87 5°05 15°08 
“SUG RW bs oy EAD UP sede aks RR noe tees iat DEEL AT ee Re 3°15 5°29 8°87 4°56 15°08 
OTH GN eae Mller A 2 Me Nene ig ce oe's Pabene a tse tema lo 5°29 11°06 4°56 15°08 
COWS E po WE Ta dite Ae iy a PRA SE See OR 4°11 5°29 11°42 4°56 15°08 
CORAL. 4 lied bene RF ns A ae chee ee ee 4°11 5°45 11°42 4°72 14°92 
ACen ee RE Se visto vsginae ersies sears 4°11 5°13 11°u6 5°21 14°92 
eT Oe NES eens | Reena eras 2s es ane 4 65 4°17 11°06 5°54 14°92 
AEA ieee sae tak UST hactle otek ass ee nhc nave ladujaze 2 « 4°65 3°85 11°06 5:54 14°92 
rete tes Ft et eh ett ce 5°13 4°33 11°06 5°86 14°92 
UR re oO aie Gi tele 5 oy teen A eae aA Sei 5°13 4°8] 10°70 6°86 14°92 
eee ks Ott eh OF, 5 Ceti teWee,a Sate 518 4 81 10°70 6°86 14°92 
AE TOUE ee cee Wah Gees. 2 cuecle Gl agra ed aecteae oes © 4°92 4°49 10°70 6°86 14°7 

“CP gee oe REE pe Ri PORE SSDs Pee 4°11 5 13 10°70 6°52 14°76 
IEAPASR a oe eile” SMe TE aaa 8 ta memes Rainey kar OC eaten RES 4°J1 5°45- 10°70 6°86 14°7 

SOLE Ti, CAMs gies ard, Saletan aie cape ct RSA ee 4°11 5°45 11°06 6°86 14°76 
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Ocean Freight Rates on Wheat from Ports Named to United Kingdom, 1909-14—Con. 
TasLE No. 32. Con. . 


River Plate Sailor 


Week New York. Odessa. Karachi. down River.) Austria 
1910. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
US baie hears He ee ete atte: tiny Se et recs ie ae 4‘11 5°45 11°05 6°86 14°76 
De ee ON ene iclete eto eee eee 4°11 D745 11°05 6°69 14°76 
Srdic 9 Ee Wee © Oe ear ary 4 29 11:05 6:69 14°76 
Dl g eRe Reoip ett tae crane Swe PM ee Se es 4°11 4°97 11°05 6°52 14°76 
By te eo rac Re ee henge ec Meee ear ee 2°56 4°81 11°05 6°52 14°76 
Ghae soe kee Oe LL eee eee eee 2°56 * 513 11°42 6°02 14°76 
TG tiene eh, Mile mele tt ee eee a centonee 2°56 4°81 11°05 Nom. 14°76 
Sthte toca ae ke ce rae eee 2°u8 4°81 10°70 5°06 14°12 
OF aR een aN ide § A Cabra ar Tahaan 208 bt 2°08 4°81 10°70 5°06 aad 
LO Ghee ee ee ee ae: ae ee eae are 2°56 3 Be 10'70 4°73 14°12 
LA GHRS ses As Cee See abana eee 2°56 4°49 10°70 4°73 14°12 
1 BAA oe Yea spree es Sine ote Sey coe IN SEAM Sa eta 2 56 5°60 10°70 4°73 13/32) 
1 a4 Fi ReMi iy ae ea | SA OR Ronee ae mAs 8 San 2°56 Be age 10°70 4°7 13232 
Beh Ghat ey ere een inte ks Sa ahr ee eee 2°56 5'60 10°53 Hoe 13°32 
BOGS. Se Re es cae s aoe ae: 5 93 11°05 4 88 sya 
BLES tAN an jos Saat oR Re ie ae Re eee 3°21 5°60 11°05 4°88 13°32 
OF 7dr] OR ee ares a Sia Are Soe DA hae pe 2°56 DP 29 11°05 4°88 L352 
AOU lnxce Weegee Metin Shaken eatgews ee eciee mete 2°56 5°29 10°70 4°88 L3ova2 
19th 2°56 5°29 10°53 Smo Lemos 
0 Ge as ic ala) es lots. fo nae MM nicer areas ay ll 4°49 10°53 4°24 IS, 
Sf) rac tame ben Te onl oN Aa CaS 6 aan 9 By alt 4°49 10°15 4°24 Wee 
22 CLR eR eae METRE. hc ne eas UAV cttaen To 2°56 4°17 10°63 ayer al 13732 
SEG Bee alin irene a cc Yeltotieh Pa os ae 2°56 4°17 8°56 4°88 13°32 
DAG Te acta bo See hee os Arr en ete tame en 2°56 4°01 8°56 4°7 13852 
Diy tilak titan hale coe ete obra bres See cecal eee 2°56 4°01 8°20 4°88 13°32 
2OtHE ch te Reet Ne oa ol here ect 2°56 4°01 fake 4°88 13732 
OG Eats: Bre Reet: Mera! cia APS. See a ee 2 56 4°49 7°85 4°88 IBS 
DRG aie eae RE His elias Cited ee. corenateotins BIO OAN 4°97 epithe 4°88 13°32 
DO Gal een ck eT ae ae ca tore ates Cae 2°56 4°65 9 26 6°18 13°32 
Othe tn. +c Gere aee oere ee en ae con 2°56 4°81 9°62 6°18 13°96 
Bal SiGe ates ct aes Smite esac ee et PE ener ae 2°56 4°97 9°98 CEU 13°96 
GOT gee eink OGLE Ree Crone eT es watete ay 2°56 Deka 9°98 6°52 14°28 
SLC: ee eae Bec chaaeeens | Ob abeoae eae cri, ste aie Alb [sya B33 9°98 6°18 14°28 
4 Glas ee oR RT eh Sree wee ae ks Dee Dino lL Ny Weep 10°70 6°86 14°28 
SO GH ae een eee cig sah cae Cenes ES one 3) Al 6°09 10 70 6°86 14°28 
53) FY To Wena eR So Tier a Ua AD OA tee, cae BBA b 6°42 10°70 6°86 14°28 
YT nme ees BN 5 20 Aas bakes ae 3°21 7°66 10°70 7°02 14°28 
BR Gal re area feta ae ee Senay ER Se a rae oak 7°38 11°42 7°02 14°28 
Ot bits once ae tte, rc Utes i cu Penne eee ede Ee BePAll 7:22 11°42 7 02 14°28 
MO ee st ch. Ihe tae ke hee Rea. ook ae li 7°06 19.12 7°34 14°92 
AG Sh ol SAN eRe OL, Pre ene sae 8S ad 2] Meads oS 4°17 7°38 12°12 7°16 14°92 
AD NG eee to hic Nie ts aeons ea Gs ees eee 4°17 7°06 Ie 7°02 14°92 
AST ieee eth See ake kes ee eee 4°17 6°42 ieyea ey 6°18 14°92 
44th 4°17 "45 11342 6°02 14°92 
AD Gee ae he ieee Ate ve. cei oe Saas ae he 4°17 4°81 Lil ote 5°86 14°92 
2A) ot Wade eresh FiNhaty EH 5 Ad patie Ge Sa St A aa erg 3°69 e9 11°42 5°86 14°92 
Ahern we Fit ERE kk hte, Way NS Oe 3°69 5°45 11°42 6°02 14°92 
AS tHe eae Tek eee nA ie Ret AME MRE 2 Pe 3°69 6°09 11°05 6°02 14°92 
AG ERS tes & 8 Tien Br ectibes AAP ierch eevee a Ph 5°29 ia? 6°69 14°7 
ED () GA eat acc Ny See ce OE cchavete 4°65 5°45 11°42, 6°86 14°76 
DlSthisii or hie See cae Go Ee beats 417 5°45 bee (ple 14°76 
VAG RESIS MRR Poe. A Ra ee Ae eS SAR AA aE |. 4°17 5°60 11°42 7°50 14°76 


2 M . s Ss - 
ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee 
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GRORGIAN BAY CANAL COMMISSION 119 


SESSIONAL PAPER No. 19b 
Ocran Freight Rates on Wheat from Ports Named to United Kingdom, 1909-14—Con. 
TasLe No, 82—Con. 7 


River Plate Sailer 


Week. New York. Odessa. Karachi, down River.! Australia. 
a oo Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 

~ cao AER ire paren ea tomene 4°11 B77 11°42 7°84 14°76 
Tat ct adi ap A Rl INR op eens Mae 4°11 5°60 11°42 6°52 15°08 
BERG |, ARCA, IE Ia att aaa near a 4°11 BS ARE 11°42 6°02 15°40 
HL ate ee Sr rere) iacuges aa yalt ty oak 4°11 5 60 11°42 6°18 15°24 
cag ae eta Seg ARM lO 4°65 ws 11°42 6°52 15°24 
EEE RE Ar eee He ake cn Suactas’ «i's Sou 6 Atal: 5°45 hes 5°86 Lb 24 
Re ee a Sts crete smcumyenvoe crete 411: 5°45 aac 5°86 15°89 
SSG MEL IeE. Per Maes Sen ctobete a tcanchare tue 4°11 aa A 11°42 6°02 15°89 
OU Whe, arenes een eh RETR! ieee eT Aout Beles 11°42 5°86 15°56 
HUH beeen eats or Weaae ister Sises cas aean Fase 2 4°11 4°81 11°42 6°02 15°89 
TULAGHEY > ooo cn ich ERS iRise vtec corms Arh 4°81 11°42 6°02 15 40 
i eee ere eaten coh Manewege piaeihs str 3°63 Heap THe05 6°18 15°40 
TSE a ee are seaee Aa e, i enere ange ine Se 5:13 10°70 6°52 15°40 
LER Bhs opaple te ces epee RCS NE ei? ALT eaten ae cana 330 M5) 5°13 10°70 6°25 15°08 
NS Ee RN Se hen, hse et tie ee wig ZOO 5°13 10°70 6°25 15°08 
INGER 5.5 5 RAO ee Ee aerate ays 5°93 10°70 6°52 13°96 
ACEI Re ape crs LPs Se as o's patie 1S 5°45 11°42 6°52 13°96 
NCS nee ct re oe ce Stes taaarege hari Bie 2°88 5°93 11°78 6°52 14°60 
TLEYREL, 2 aoe acer aobdael op oe SPE aera ee Ay 105s 5°93 iAP a be 6:18 14°60 
DAUNE Re & ics it netgear 2°88 5°45 Al 6°18 15°56 
ZANE 525. raeoee CICERO RSREEOnR CaE eee i By alls) 5°45 A aelte2, 5°86 15°56 
CODE (0 leg ty Ase nee ME) ES SM ee onlD 5°18 12°12 5°53 16°05 
CLES TD bes & icy Bhd TCR Oe Fea eer seals: 4°49 11°05 5°21 16°05 
PL ET TCS oes Ste he wr dhl os aoe aaa S515 4°17 11°05 4°87 16°05 
NE LTE ten a cis waco oidta bur eee aon ste 3°15 4°17 ee) 4°87 16°05 
SV Ve coc io) a SDA ed ga ge eg ea 2°56 4°65 17°70 4°56 16°05 
AE MME TU ee NE eo Wh wpe ste cs) Hine tore geile Ses: 5°45 11°70 4°56 16°05 
SG I eee oe eso) Me govente) oscars orld eles 11°05 4°56 16°05 
CATT, any Ste coe SR eae Ge Ares ket are ieee a nea ra) hoes 5°93 Os 4°56 16°05 
COREL. Garett St FS SNARE ee eet ee paneer oni Shins f° 93 11°05 4°56 16°05 
LES = eh Be Sen cae eee ee ae eR 3°63 5°93 11°42 4°56 16°05 
SOAIG| « 5 Sc On ORIR ERECT nC har Aral 5°93 11°42 4°56 16°05 
SNe ECL UTM ea cree oe chins cients arta wegen Tate. Ao 5°93 11°42 4°56 16°05 
CREA iL. 5 Qegtns GR eaay SC RRRCRTOecie ear ee 411 5°45 11°42 5°54 16°05 
SSL lAvdect eye eee EPG BRP eet i cron earlier 4°11 5°45 11°42 5°54 16°05 
SPH Pe nets Gi wee HE SSI RE AE ea RTO err Beaks 5 45 11°42 5°54 16°05 
ES at EE ROR Se ieee rs) Se sistode epeusieias a 4°92 5°45 11°42 5°54 16°05 
OT IR 2 NTS iS Nie dias cael a elin Glo 4°92 OTT 11°83 5°54 16°05 
FU) tt CERES Sue eet rig fone ate eed Ot) 6°09 11°83 5:54 16°05 
LUNE Leen etre eee a) hoist the. ch aids ese, speyoires atsl one 4°11 6°42 11°83 5'54 16°05 
LAN es FUE N Ts  nee ie ik ants geht la, cana ta aie 5°66 6°42 11°83 5°54 16°05 
SBTC] ORR cn tre ally ctr ge aiciat says 6 15 627) LQ, 5°54 16 69 
TT Pe ear. ee aie ne aiel ceepeo ee chee case 5°66 6°75 UP SZ 5°54 16°69 
aA OI cn te cee crauihe OS cepaetcle sans 6°15 6°42 UW 19, 5°54 16°69 
A) LL De eet has. oe or 6°15 6°42 12°66 5° D4 16°69 
tet ees SUSY Pere Orono) Alok Sree eta ss a a. 6°15 6°42 12°49 5°54 16°69 
DMCA «es Sick 0 eh nate cen nea ee Nie mnie rare ea 5°66 6°42 12°49 5°54 16°69 
RAF phat tte RU pr ep aS RIE eo are 6°15 7°86 12°49 6°18 16°69 
SOR ER OT RS eg See ee ore ek acces chere each Galo (flats: 12-42 6°52 16°69 
RS ance ae et IR lip Sega en SR i ri ata onl 7°38 4 Ua 6°52 16°69 
EULCIS canes ep arete ON, Cpe asia eg eID AAA rs See alle (a8 12 6°52 16°69 
Tae eet e ete bie ti hee exes ies at 6°64 [238 12°12 ed 16°69 


420 INTERIM REPORT OF THE 


6 GEORGE V, A. 1916 
Ocean Freight Rates on Wheat from Ports Named to United Kingdom, 1909-14—Con., 
TABLE N>. 32.— Con. 


River Plate Sailer 


Week. New York. Odessa. Karachi. down River bcAneeeee : 
1912. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. . Cents. 
Let Sah, OP ey eet, ee Eee: 6°64 7:06 12°12 6°52 16-69. 4 
Onde idnes he Mae PO ee. 6°64 6°91 12°49 6°52 17°35 a 
Srdigery adh ci Lasteas ak eee, te ee 711 7°22 13°19 6°52 18:15 @ 
Abb Sour CRS ee ewel ie ee beeen ee 6°15 6°75 13 25et 1 Nome 18°47 | 
Bhi tae Re any eee el ete, 6°15 6°42 13°58 Nom. 18:47 an 
Gatto hak ns Pee ee 8:13 6°59 18°53 10°01 18°47 1 
/EAER SOR NOR ON aeiea e's eee % 8:13 6°91 13°53 10°01 19°11 
ed Cee eee ie Os eed geal Pee ks 7.41 6°91 13°53 11°09 19°11 | 
Ger soos WR. Sore eee Et ene mel eon 8°13 6:59. 13°53 Nom. 19:1) 
UTS Se Se Cen OP LLP ee 7°59 6 59 13°53 114 19711 @ 
Trey oe yy Piet ig Sano Marne ancy ee 7°59 6°59 13°53 11°42 19°11 
A FEM eee ee Ae oc Si ae ee 7°59 7:06 13°53 12 37 -19.11 89 
1 Sth 295 ch, be Re eg eee eee 8°13 7°06 13°53 12°71 19°11. a 
14th eee. Leet. 2, Meee eee 8°13 7°06 14-98 16°60 19°11) 
AB tH oe oo Re es as ert ee 7°59 7:06 15°70 16°60 19:11 
Gh ace fon Better ce rs 1 oe Bec Manne ees 7°59 7°70 15°70 16°92 18:79. @ 
1TH eas, eer nes 711 7°70 16°05 17°91 18°79 om 
T8e)s 7 ce ar BO ee at eee eee 6°64 fa 15°32 17°61 18:79 
TORN oo Cee oe ee ees 6°15 “8°98 14:97 18°27 18°79 @ 
OGG shor ese ke vie Been aecaee 5°66 8:98 14:27 19°55 18°79 a 
Bs oa OA, Oh Rae eee 5°66 8:98 14°98 20°41 20°06 
22nd 5°66 7°70 14°62 18°26 . 18°63 3 
FT BR apa me dar SE cas] Sum CRN 5°66 7°38 13°52 16°92 20:06 | 
7 I Cee a Re ES RE 4°11 6:42 12°49 11772 20:06 4 
Ze 4 aR peal ame” Seah ated Ce: ie ie 5:13 6°42 13°19 12°71 20°06 | 
Sothecec fae re oS eee ee 5°13 6°42 13°52 12°05 20°06. 
eg ced ea oN Caen Stas AO ae tet Re Soe 5°13 6°42 13°52 11-08 18:15 -@ 
OR ES acre eee hr eeey ae ee 5°13 6°42 13°52 11°08 18°15 
Othe coe ine eee ae ene nant 5-13 - 6:42 13°52 11°08 18°15 - 4 
ry Nabi: RIB ete Ny ae ag PR RSE 4:11 6°42 13°52 12°33 18°15 -% 
Sl atcace.. | ches koe oe ee ee, 4°11 7°60 13 52 11272 18:15 @ 
SS dare co ae pe Re Ree ee 4:11 7°70 14°98 12°71 18:15 4 
er Be Sage OS SOE Bp A kh ae alli Wa 6°15 7°86 14:98 13°69 17°35 -@ 
SA Weed oak LRAL AR ou ome keno ee. 6°15 7°38 14°62 18°60 17/35. 
Dae eee eeerey Gt at em ees Sales Mae hens 8°13 7°54 14°62 14°67 Nom. | 
SG bhice 0, We Reateeeeny bebe eRe 8°18 $02 14°62 15°00 Nom. 
Sith. <. . oes Oa oe eR en oe 9:14 8°66 15°70 16°60 Nom | 
Se lee Rae ao 5 Pane gee ee 10°11 11°23 16°05 20°02 Nom. | 
tices. Aon Ba, RA OE 10°11 10°59 16°05 18°10 ° Nom. | 
ACHE a ee ON as met pea 10°64 10°27 16°05 19°55 Nom. | 
Ai atoes eis sh. % ae alte 0. ce Regt ee ee 9°63 10°27 16°05 19°55 Nom 
COT: PARED Give RUE RE a howe a ar 10 75 12°84 16°40 15°99 Nom 4 
TES Rape Hee Eye mee Fe 10°64 14:12 16°76 15:99 Nom. 
POS Nie ae Nteed ean eh target POMC NC oat 11°12 14°76 16°76 16°48 Nom. 
AAT a eigen te ICs fn Gi RaC Meron x oe ieange * 11.12 11°87 16°76 16°61 Nom. @ 
Ot NO eed ep sy ne tae ait ane Ab 11 12 9 63 15°32 15°98 Nom. | 
TEs emg MO OURS per aiat: Akned pee ep ans 10°64 8:02 14°98 14°33 Nom. 4 
ER ee Ty en ane Bea care 10°11 7:06 14:28 18°42 Nom. 
40th nse hy ake leh te eat ee 10°11 6°91 13°90 12°71 Nom. 
Sith. So beatae een ae 9°63 6°75 13°52 13:71 23°59 
Biaty pote. oReek ee 9°14 6°09 12°83 12°38 92°79 4 
Band = 6. ape tice eee ae 9°14 6:09 12°49 12°08 92°79 4 
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SESSIONAL PAPER No. 19b 
Ocgan Freight Rates on Wheat from Ports Named to United Kingdom, 1909-14—Con. 
Taste No. 32—Con. | 


————————————————————— Seen ee 


River Plate Sailer 


Week. New York. | Odessa. Epree ties emir | Anatralia. 


Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
6°93 [ 6°09 12 83 14°50 23°91 
6°93 8°02 13°91 14°68 23°91 
6°93 8°02 13 53 14°68 24°dD 
8°13 7°06 13°53 14°68 23°91 
6°15 6°75 Gy: 15°48 23°91 
6°15 6°09 13°53 15°68 Duh 
5 66 Bi77 13°53 17°29 elk 
Grol ey ap skh 16°30 21°66 
6°85 6°09 13°53 15°30 21°66 
6°15 BT 12°83 13°52 *93°43 
6°15 5°45 12°49 12°87 DT 
6°15 5°45 12 49 12.35 22°78 
5°66 5°60 11-05 13°36 22°46 
6°15 5°60 11°05 13°36 20°86 
6°15 6°09 11°42 11°72 20°86 
Gals 5.77 11°42 12°06 20°86 
ets 6°09 aay are 11°40 20°54 
(eras 6°09 TE ee 10°10 20°86 
Gade 5°93 T2749 thee 20°22 
(LG 5°45 12°49 9 44 D2, 
6°64 5°45 12 9°76 20°06 
6°64 5:13 12°49 9°44 20°06 
6°15 4°49 11°76 8°62 20°54 
5°66 4°49 11°42 8°62 20°22 
4°65 5°45 11°42 9°44 20°22, 
4°65 5°45 11°76 9°44 20°22 
4°65 5°45 11-76 10°13 20° 22 
4 65 6°09 12°49 10°75 20°06 
4°65 6°09 12°49 10°10 19°58 
4°65 6°09 13°42 10°42 19 58 
4°65 7°06 13°42 10°42 19°58 
4°65 7°54 ome 12°05 19°58 
5°88 8°02 Loh 11°09 19°58 
5°13 8°50 11°72 11°72 *90 22 
4°66 7°85 12°10 10°43 19°23 
4°12 $35 12°10 9°78 19:28 
4°12 8°19 12°10 8°64 19°28 
5°67 7°85 12°86 8°15 19°60 
5°67 8°03 12°50 7°84 19 60 
5°83 7739 12°50 (Cane 19°60 
5°67 6°42 - 11°43 6°86 19°60 
6°16 5°94 11°48 6°86 19°60 
4 66 5°94 10°70 6°52 20°25 
4°66 5.30 Nom 6°52 20°25 
6'16 5.30 Nom 6°19 19°92 
5°14 5°46 Nom 5°87 19°28 
4°66 6°32 Nom 5°87 19°92 
4°12 5°67 10°70 6°52 19°28 
4°66 5 30 10°70 6°52 19°76 
4°12 4°82 10°36 7°18 19°60 
4°12 4°50 10°36 6°85 19°44 
5°14 4°50 10°36 6°52 19°28 


* The rates shown from the 10th to the 34th week are steamer rates. j 
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_ 6 GEORGE V, A. 1916 
Ocean Freight Rates on Wheat from Ports Named to United Kingdom, 1909-14—Con. 


TaBLE No. 32—Con. 
eeSooOoooooooououoummmeee 


: River Plate Sailer 
Week. New York. Odessa. Karachi. down River.| Australia. 


sR Sa ee nN ee (pe pa on OT 


Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
4°17 10°00 6°52 19°28 
4°17 - 10°00 6°86 19°23 
4°01 9°64 6°19 18°67 
4°01 9°64 5°54 17°68 
4°01 9°27. 4°88 17°68 
4°01 9°27 4°73 15 ‘26 
4°17 9°27 4°88 14°46 
4°66 oat 6°19 14°46 
4°50 9°27 6°19 > 15°02 
4°82 9°27 6°19 14°14 
4°82 opr 6°19 14°14 
4°82 8°20 5°87 13°82 
4°82 8°20 6°86 13°50 
4 §2 (are) 7°67 13°50 
4°66 7°85 T51 14°14 
4°17 6°43 6:86 BBs 3 Uy 
4:17 6°43 6°86 13.34 
4°50 6°43 5°87 13°66 
4°82 7°50 5:87 13°59 
4°89 9°27 Nom. 13°82 
5°14 9°63 om. 13°82 
4°50 9°63 Nom. LS Pee 
4°33 9°63 Nom. 13762 
4°33 9°63 Nom. 13754 
4°66 9°63 Nom. 12°91: 
4°33 8°92 6°19 13°38 

«ae ees, ee 8°66 6°19 12°30 
4°50 8°66 6°52 11°89 
4°98 8°66 6.52 1°57 
5°14 7°85 Nom. 11°57 

ae, ees oe 7°85 8°81 Nom 


r No definite quotations available owing to the war. 


Te ct Wate Ce OE ee eee 11°78 7°84 
Be tas i, ee hoe ee ay eerie eae Ci oe pee ae Saye eet 12°50 6°86 
Yate SiMe etenict ont OPE SC, eo 12 85 7°51 
ee Ol Go ee Rae ee 12-32 8°15 
<3 VA BOR A Nom. 
Bi Gace aang ae peal Nom. 
abe Sears nee LDA Nom. 
riers on ae 1212 Nom. 
Re Ae A A ae 11°60 Nom. 
ONE Hore ae 11°78 17°30 
Seas ones te Cee Nom. 17°30 
Pe elas ie 12°12 17°30 
Se Ny aah 2 11 78 17°92 
Mets, ROE Pe 11°62 19°90 
ies. Dstes Nanas Nom. 19°90 
at A oes aa Nom. 21°20 
Ferny atin We arenees Nom. 24°59 
fh ee Nom. 32:00) > 
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SESSIONAL PAPER No. 19b 

Tramp Charter Rates on Wheat from Ports named to United Kingdom, high and low, 
per month, 1909-14, as reported at London. 

TaBLe No. 33. . 


a 


New York 
Month Montreal. ESE saaciihn Odessa. ’ Karachi. Australia. 
phia. 
1909. 
ATNMEAT Ys. sie 2 t+ Haves + ¢ 10-62- 9-35] 3-92-3-75 10-00 17 -64 
RIAL Ys hae ahs kebabs + |r Sse Stir Oe nf eae te 10-G2- 8-46] 4-65-3-92]....... ay. 17-28 
esr et ety eet es  aPars © ott eh oe Peete sw iene aks * > 10-08- 7-20 MEA een OE een ete nis Ne Loy inch ey ay 
PASM oie Sins: 3 spctts Foe 5-06—-4-87 ... | 11-52- 8-82 TD Lae ae Ok ae el Ca ORES 
NIRA fig tytn c dabei is «> feie os ones 3-75) 11-52- 8-64 : 11°40-10'-80). ee. cea ae 
eee ee mE st tes apie s hace ees es ¢ | POGUS=18 BO eas ee ent 1eS0=T1 20 oa os 
RIM cie ae ce ikt bas sales 4-87 __.* | 10-17- 7-00} 5-71-4-73} 11-80-10 -40 17 -64-16-56 
PAW aSb 5 fesse Gidea >" 6°00l. 2. ee 7-92— 5-88 Beenie I COsL OOP ees cebade Sar 
Remembers eigen Suse P<x [Ue emis <n) Pates pe ends» 9-72- 6-48 5-55 12-00} 18-54-18 -36 
6% SO i ee 6-37 Ble, 9 -5e2 O76) cee ee eset 12-60-12 -20| 19-80-18 -36 
Ri aremienhiies cre-ka st fuee soins 2 5-25| 10-40— 7-20 4-57] 12-10-11-60} 19-80-19 -40 
MeCeUNICE fens eed Saco seen se es ey 5-25- 4-87| 11-07- 8:46] 5-22-4-82) 12-80-11-80 19-62-18 -72 
1910. 
RANE Vor g htt oot nei s(t arg < Percy as tse be 8.64— 7-92) 5-71-5-06) 13-20-12-40) 19-44-1872 
LAOS RE go TS SE igen ari ire eee eer Oca ORS Aco na 8.98- 5-88| 5-06—4-73] 12-80-12-00} 16-74-15 -30 
SS oae. SE ee ae (ees Sees Cc Baa 8.10- 5-58} 5-55-4-57] 12-00-11-20| 16-20-14-76 
TFN UR Phe <i sisha in =n ciede 22 => PW Ee 12) Deer ag eee 6-84- 5-88| 5-55-5-39] 12-60-11-60) 16-20-15-84 
Peer ear ba ia eG EN a [ite notte «Fini fay Bee tee «> 7-54- 5-04 5.55-3-92! 11-60-10-80).. ... ct 
2 ee aT eae Cee ae or here, 7:54- 6-48 4-08} 9-20- 7-70 16-20 
See eatin Voviate = +p [> gw tie xio nih [toh Us rit as oe 10-08- 6-48 5-22-4-41| 12-00- 8-80] 17-28-15-30 
GTC Eee a ate ae eee a a 6-00— 5-62] 10-44— 7-56} 6-37-+4-90} 12-40-10-86 18-00-16 -56 
September........----255 foress veers 6-37— 6-00] 9-99- 7-56 7-51-6-20| 14-00-12-00 17 -64-16 -56 
se EE ae rues ee eae 7-31| 9-99- 7-38] 7-51-7-18) 13-60-12-80 19-26-18 -72 
UASIPET AS ae OE aa ane 7-12- 6-37| 10-08- 7-65] © 6-04-5-22 12-90-12-00| 18-72-18 -36 
NEES DIEE doo hcnsl cc tals Sete els [area oe eu 7.191 10-08- 8-64]  6-04-5-39} 13-20-12-40 19-44 
1911. 
SURG AE ore odin. ars oo bape ses eyo 6-18] 9-36- 6-66] 5-88-5-55) 13-20-12-80 19 -44-19-08 
LS GEES - ke teieeererared eg cary at 6-37- 6-00| 7-20- 6-48] 5-55-5-22 12-60-12-30] 20-07-18 -00 
Mia Chin eee sb ees oo [aera e je oeie 5-62| 7-56- 6-48 5 -55-4-90| 12-40-12-00) 19-44-17- 32 
eer ser ordi] emer eames |= ee enw ech eS 7.74 7-65]  5-96-5-22| 13-20-12-60 7-28 
SoS Soin nal Be] i a a 7.92— 7-74| 5-88-5-55) 14-50-12-40 19-08-17 +28 
ES eS lm masetes vine fie Sele it ee nes 7-56- 7- 4-41] 12-80-11-20] 18-72-16-56 
“UNA gs oi ne ane ae eae rn ee ge assis be 6- 6-20-5-55| 13-40-12-80 17 -62 
JS aS Te a 0 ah er ear We eCtice ec Re Neate aa at 9-36—- 7- 6 -53-5-55 13-60} 19-44-18 -36 
September s. .. ner. e ee lee eee tees 6-37| 10-44- 7 6-04-5-D5| 13-60-12-80| 20-16-15 -72 
Piece Cee See | cas be awe ae 6-75| 10-44— 9- 6-86-6-20] 14-40-13-00|..........-- 
“Ses ty vats ol Re, @ CIE Gare cairo ea re aa ce Ca 11-52-10: 7 .59-G-53| 14-30-13-80| 19-26-19 -08 
December. *. 2... .>- ote eRe ree §-25— 8-06| 11-16-10: 7-35-6-S6| 14-60-13-80| 21-60-20-70 
1912 
SPRIUALY) wei ec ass ess herpes ae meee 9-00— 8-62} 12-96-11: 7-51- 6 16 -20-14-80| 23-04-22 -32 
OPEMGTY jo oa. 2. - baer fesse hye eee 9-75- 9-37| 14-76-12- 8-00- 6 16-00-15 -40| 24-30-22 -68 
VERT ee ick ele oleic! gpevers)| eg abeus eteterene e's 8-62) 20-16-13-50).. .....-.-- 16-00-14-40] 22-50-21-60 
PARE eas daca v Sine t > 5 0 * aE oe, 8-25| 22-32-17: 8- 19-00-16 «80 SHEN 
LEGS 2 Rd ena ee 9.00-8-62| 9-00- 7-87} 23-76-15- 8: 17-60515-60l5 oo cec eye 
PV TACO ct cvs tons wee oc eme [skararah sire eile je” ave 9-00] 19-08-12- 6 -53- 6- 16220-1420 ere ereperere 
PENAL Vine Pate e Roo cies oawisi= oie [vieais’e eee Hs seus ..| 15-12-11- 6- 17 -20-15-80| 21-60-20-70 
PRCMNt te ei exis ita e sn |) aes eee 6 9-75-— §-25| 15-44-14- 7-84- 7: 17-20-16 -00} 23-40-20-70 
September...... 02s be nefeneeccteeee- 12-00-10-50| 23-58-16- 41-59-11 19-00-16°40|. .. Bist. 
fol iy ee). Sh i a Pane iene 12-75-11-25| 21-60-17: 15-02-12-41| 20-00-18-30 28 -80 
November .... 12-00-10-87| 19-08-15- 9-80- 6-53] 18-80-15-20| 33-39-28 -80 
NR eeT TIE ee via tec 2th.» oveiniy Ps seas, ashen ee + 10:50- 9-00] 16-92-12: 6-69— 6-53] 15-20-13-20] 31-14-30-60 
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TRAMP Charter Rates on Wheat from Ports named to United Kingdom, high and low, 
per month, 1909-14, as reported at London.—Continued. 


New York 
Month. Montreal. Psat eee Odessa Karachi Australia 
phia. 

1913 
SF ANUAPYS, Fat es eee ee eae oe 10-50- 9-00} 18-72-16-56} 8-16- 7-51] 16-50-14-80] 31-50-29-52 
Rebruary. ecb Oia Bok: 9-37 9-75- 9-00} 20-16-17-28] 7-18- 6-69] 16-00-15-20| 27-90-26 -64 
ACG ee eae tes iets oH 8-25} 9-37- 7-87] 17-64-14-04] 6-53- 5-53) 14-60-13-60} 25-56-24-48 
ALTIUS peel tO ae ees oe, 9-00- 8-25) 8-12- 7-87] 16-92-12-96] 6-04— 5-39] 14-80-13-20 23 - 76-23 - 04 
WES eC Reema NOD | eile ee cra <A 8-25} 14-22-11-34) 6-04—- 5-53] 14-S0-13-20 22-50 
J une.ce eo hk ee dis Meee CiDOt ote es 12-60-11-64] 5-53- 5-08] 14-00-13-00 23-04 
sary a oe Ried Bema tbr g 9-00- 8-25) 8-25- 7-12) 14-40-11-16] 7-02- 5-88] 15-20-13-26 22-50 
PANTS USE Eo ie atheist eee 9-00—- 8-25} 8-43- 7-87! 15-12-12-24] 8-16- 7-02] 15-30-14-40  ielete heen ae 
September.) 7 ke. 8-25- 7-50 7-50) 13-32-10-08] 8-33- 7-35] 15-00-13-60]............ 
October cit Set Spek SO Ae veins 7-12- 6-00} 11-88- 9-09] 7-35- 5-22] 13-20-12-00] 23. 40.39: 14 
Noveniber ) 72) Sle: bern 6-00- 5-62} 11-16- 7-92] 5-53- 5-08 10-80] 22-68-20-88 
December s Be Re te rere at 5-62- 5-25] 11-52- 8-64] 5-53- 4-41] 12-00-11-10] 23-58-21 -60 

1914. 
J OATS cee eat ee A ee ae 5-25) 11-16- 7-20) 4-24 3.92] 11-60-10-40| 22-86-12-90 
Pebriiary ener. so) Pee tesa 4-50) -10-08— 7-20] -.4-57—.3-92}. 20), lay. 18-00 
Sia robye Ada Resn. dena Oe Treks ae Be as, a ed 10-40— 7:56} 4-90- 4-57] 11-60- 8-40] 15.84-15-48 
ATIC eee cote oe ae ane 5-62 eae 10-98— 9-00) 4-41- 3-92] 10-60- 7-20] 15-48-15-30 
Pay oe eee Aes eh ees 6-37- 5-62} 6-00- 5-81] 9-36- 6-93] 5-22-~ 4-08] 11-60— 8-00 15-84-14-76 
ime, We eat ane ey} P2S0='5 + 62 y i ee ee f 10-40- 8-10} 4-90- 3-92] 11-20-10-80] 12-76-12-60 
POLY oe cs ee ee ae 8-25- 6-7 6-75- 5. 87} 10-40- 8-10) 5-71- 4-08] 10-10- 8-80|............ 
AUPUSES cue ea eee. 6-37} 10-87- 7-12] 14-40-10-98 War. 14-80-13 -20| Crop failure. 
Neptenm ber ee he es 9:-75- 5-62) 7-50— 5-25] 15-66—- 8-64 " 14-80-13 -60| -.3 eee 
Oetonerh: 1 Mee Ree | 11-25- 9-00] 8-2h+ 7-50] 21-24-13-68 " 13 -60-13-20]............ 
Noventber (2.0 Veo se! 17-25-15-00] 18-00-12-75] 22-68-18-36 " 13-60-13-40]............ 
December.. .. Hove 15-00-14-25] 39-96-22-68 " 16-00 


(Calculated in cents per bushel from quotations furnished throu 


Register). 


see eee esc accce 


gh courtesy of Comtelburo Daily Freight 
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Ocean Freight Rates on Wheat from Ports Named to United Kingdom, September to 
J December, 1915. (In cents per bushel.) 
TABLE No, 34 


8 a a 


River Plate 


Week. New York. Karachi. (down river.) Australia. 
SMR SD oivcae clas Gn etemne eae 28 29-2 35-9 45-0 
UT a aan eae eee er 30 29-2 34-0 45-0 
COMES. ee fc ae ot ieee ach 40 30-3 44-1 48-2 
oe VI Sere (Re na Ae at Cate Rarer 40 30-3 39-4 48-2 
" Fee hs eR oct te ois ee 40 30-3 42-5 54-7 
200 UGE, ps CO ae OA a! Se Gane ieee aa i. 40 30-9 47-2 61-1 
RI yt tc hte hk inka hs 40 41-0 52-4 61-1 
EV Ee RAM Ott fk eet ee Ss whos. 40 42:8 55-5 61-1 
me kad. 42 44-6 55-5 61-1 
NN PR ek tne vet Oe gc oes age bs 40 46-4 55-5 61-1 
GI AEE Es a br aay ne 3 48-2 57-2 61-1 
PTE G ay, ts ous ack «din ce eae a 38 50-0 71-8 61-1 
PEE re a esiath older ROMA ale Oa eLae ars 38 50-0 73-4 61-1 
SLAC y See oo PRESS Ae 7 ene Bis 40 57-1 76-8 61-1 
_ SL Se Salen igh ona ‘Soe See 40 Tel 76-8 61-1 


eet a Nes SS ae ee 


(Calculated in cents per bushel from quotations furnished through the courtesy of G. Jz S. 
Broomhall.) 
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TrAaMp Charter Rates on Wheat from Ports named to United Gingdom, high and 
low per month, September to December, 1915. (In cents per bushel.) 


TABLE No. 35. 


New York, 


Week. Montreal. Philadelphia. San Lorenzo. Karachi. Australia. 
Sept. el Oroncuabec ey 30-7 28-5 36-9 28-6 48-2 
" 7S SE Eee 33-2 31-7-30-2 41 -8-37-0 28-6 48-2 
Oct. Renate ee Ne 37 -7-33 -2 37 -0-31-7 43-1 29-3 54-7, 
" LO ee Papi 37-0 37 -0-34:-7 44-2-41-8 30°3 54-7 
" dE RAN oat a 36-2 35-4 45-1-41-8 35-8 -34-0 57-9 

" 2 ApS REA Tel AOR” eg ts He 37 -0-35 -4 54-7-44-1 36-8-35-8 61-1-55-4 
" OL a nee OCI ks a at le 39 -0-37 -4 56 -3-49-8 42 -9-41-0 61-1 
Nov. Loess oo wet | Naka Bah mete aa ake 39-5-37 -4 56-3-51-4 46-5-43-8 61-1 
" UI OU Sa a eel MA! PA aie a La 40-5-39-0 53-4 46-5 61-1 
" PR NE erin ack SOR MD a ky ee Cree ah 39-0 57 -9-54-7 53-6 61-1 
" DS Rel eiccre OO Bae iclad Nee, Secs oe 40-5-37-4 63 -5-56°3 50-0 61-1 
Dec. By Saran MCP ea NER cree 40-5-38-8 73-9-62-6 51-9 61-1 
repaeiiny 2 Ok 40-5 75-5-70°7 53°6 61-1 
" | Canaan igi Sc: pees 5, 40-5 7-1-70-7 64:3 61-1 


(Calculated in cents per bushel from quotations furnished through the courtesy of 
Comtelburo. ) 
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Numper of Full Grain Cargoes Loaded at Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston and 


. New York. 
TABLE No. 36. 
\ 
Year. Philadelphia. Baltimore. Boston. New York. 
DPE es sore, asthe ape sth oo ~ be 13 Bie es ee + 29 
Eee ae ne Saha Gita drene ts 47 een dh al Sa rah aah ited Alegria 64 
L&E RS Car acer 50 LOG@ ese avit ky eee 84 
As ah age GS or a en 22 ef oer al i WANN fa Sn a 55 
UNO se Sap sea earn ban or se mee erie vi OSs. tae ashes hee 39 
eee Sia Me wit aay, « hath sac blo a's 46 ee ed cerns ee 24 
Ley hen oe A a Bhs cartaeie: 47 APY Te SUSE | ARIES ARS ae Fé 
OC a nk SR Rn atcha are Aycan pan 49 NON Meie rs: Wire cee aera exe 5 Lad. 28 
PRC i a nt he ae Mees. «5,0 53 IBC She GY Baath oe ae 84 
eM Noha Ka Ae regi eee ay bie 89 Re hin See aye. eo one 115 
“OR sh oii sales et See a i i ena 3 oR SiG!» ait: iar ea 21 
TL cashes bee ill aoa Re ll Serra ers 18 OTe ee Dee sa thine arcs 9 oe 23 
NEE Riek & caer IRE gene EONS dee 6 Seinen 146 eee Me beara oh aro caee 6 Sa) 42 
tod lees SRS area eee pee Cian aapeener somtimes 58 TOR mame Atle cae ates ee 187 
rate a yure CanWest eed 200 POGUE Or Sraigcs ony = akors veo} 114 
cH Co nae PI OP tas » Biers: 30 Aen” i ee ne a ole ih 86 
et ae ea chee a, hat aae fa eddies ee 13 SAS ese eee eons tree > 33 
ENE ele aera on TR ete oP eR bees e 12 FC Sg | a 73 
“GOS (OSS tye aaa baa i Pi 72 LLORES O CAN aoe Mee et 74 
Ph gag 1 Reig pull tthe eC 5 gag a Aaron 175 v7 2 163 
TEL SLs nate ie. Ss eee ee 243 oe os py Uc Abs Mia ae va 269 
ON 5 7 ie ie ARP ee 158 161 2 61 
TG 3 Sa mee marae Sram 179 110 6 4] 
NOM here tare ees a Shae oe 8 59 101 2 11 
Se ee eet sE ica WS to has oie ege * 8 18 8 5 
OM MMMM wrasse vis Aaa Ruta Te ob wis’ 18 31 2 11 
I ee Wei at nos ig. oie tte cee Walter lee sone POEUN ee Seat ae Sar [eames ie t= «2 
oe a ee Be PA ne a EP ae 18 yi 2 = a) nae fickee & ie orb. BY ke ree rar ama or wa 
(OPEL a eR i ee 44 SA er Ol yuidinlieen ea (ata, A KA ie ane gears ae 
AY a ce tek, aterm EE ue | Saae ee 32 Shon hag Migs alee hea Ne MM Net Sa an 
HOS ss I, 2 deel URC AR SRE Daa aac Po 42 Gy piesa gk Fhe Sh A dae Bl yar a ee a an 
MM aa Coc yin coals oie eget 8S amet 13 Lee tae oer ey Pare oie s quae e's Bie 
Nee ao nh is Oe 4 Reda. s tees res Bi Bell ier p ee cae eh feo sa te: 
eS re ee Fras 5 Se ein, 3 14 T7 pe So eet ba eae 4 
PPE orn) ey Od ais re, eee arias 36 ever” | telnet battled ie eo aan 24 
eee. sine, vas TAGs ic oe eee 34 P29 geen Oe Waa our cane 20 
EMRE eS nas. nh ¢ eke sane ts 29 FOG ae eet ee eo ess 74 


BLOT LOM ML ALGHvOlSSa nee. s leis oe eiatere ov 33 TA gai te sade ac ay totes hth 86 


cue ee Sr DS eS 


Furnished by Frank L. Neall, Manager Consolidated News, Statistics, and Transportation 
Bureau, Philadelphia, as shown by records of Peter Wright and Sons, etc. 


NotTe.—April 3, 1915—For a number of years there were no oats shipped in full cargoes 
from United States, say until about 1890. During a considerable portion of the period, records 
were only kept of shipments of Wheat and Corn in full cargoes, and subsequently, oats were 
added. No records for many years were kept of shipments from Philadelphia of Rye, Barley 
and Flaxseed. The foregoing is probably as correct a statement of number of vessels loading 
full cargoes of grain at the respective ports as it is practicable to prepare, and they embrace 
substance of statements furnished at various Differential Hearings and also in connection with 
Advisory Board of 1881, and prior to that time, Statistics that were periodically submitted to 
Penna. R. R. and used by that company in their negotiations and_ current arrangements with 
the other Trunk Line Railroads, all of which were compiled by Peter Wright & Sons, 
Philadelphia. 
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Statement Showing Total Assets, Current Loans in Canada; Current Loans Elsewhere 
than in Canada, Call and Short Loans Elsewhere than in Canada, With 
Percentage of Same as to Assets. 


TABLE NO. 37. 


Assets. 
Month (| 
Total 
1909. $ 
January oso. 982,870,666 
February....... 990,340,614 
March 1,018,390, 211 
SARL Sawer: e 1,025,015,613 
Nay tte ee Stele 1,044,020,533 
UMS. paws rman ois © 1,053, 271,919 
JULY ee One 1,655, 889,054 
Auguste 2s, 2s -| 1,079,284,640 
September....... 1,107,871,570 
October;) ok. aant 1,133,986,560 
November....... 1,155, 865,400 
December. ......] 1,157,783,629 
1910. 
JSAMUAEY Vacs wae 1,149, 364,437 
February. voce 2 1, 148,314, 380 
Marek. 1,185,370,171 
AOrils coun aan ee 1,182,850, 969 
LY ec28 Sc ibe, Gee 1,205, 991,218 
Jtine Sr aac 1,230,825, 305 
July tee weer 1, 210,854,680 
August’, <t.0 } 1, 223,449,771 
September. .. 1,256,059, 591 
October... F205 1,260,755, 709 
November.. . 1, 253,801,121 
December. 1,229, 790,859 
1911. 
SAMHATY. 22 4 aes 1,211,259, 062 
Hepcuary. ...2.)52 1,221,704, 694 
March.... 1,248, 233,782 
April ae chore: 1,246,746, 415 
May ar aac s. 1,270,914, 407 
June 1,302, 131,886 
Gy Seek Ai cit ser 1,316, 101,042 
AMPS, ches venme ue 1, 322,162,028 
September....... 1,342,917,913 
Oetobers iis. 1,381,280,989 
November ...... 1,389,053, 388 
December. ...... 1,390,069, 518 
1912. " 
JANUATY sk oh 1,363,535,778 
ce PODTUaLY tana: 1,383, 835.613 
March; 20 a4 cos 1,414,858, 991 
Aprils ties cos 1,439, 425, 966 
BY conta eae 1,474,715, 460 
GHEY tn oh cere 1,490, 443,071 
OLY. yeeros 1, 496,623,543 
DLUPUSE ¢ secon: :| 1,501,817,795 
~ September...... 1,509, 255, 749 
October. {<2 ane 1,5215105,096 
November .... .. 1,519,087,516 
December. . 


1,526,081,158 


Current Loans in 


Canada. 

Percent- 

Total age: 

$ 

511,363,250} 52°02 
507,349,748 51°22 
_ 520,109,936 51°07 
524,168,988 51°13 
528,313,141 50°60 
535,212,269 50°81 
539,821,041 51°12 
543,154.663) 50°32 
560,206,621 50°58 
579,837,956 51°13 
590,291,944 51°07 
592,741/812| = 51-40 
590,984,344, 51°41 
602, 454,538 52°46 
624,550,051 52°70 
638,247,238] - 54°00 
643,246,518 bales 
649, 145,920 52°74 
653, 008, 336 53°92 
657,813,770 53°76 
668, 976,522 53°25 
679,820,039] 53°88 
77,617,478] 54°04 
677,064,829} 55°05 
682,506,695) 56°34 
689,234,781 56°41 
710,604,072} 57°06 
712,032,758] 57°14 
708,093,677 55°71 
717,869, 386 55°13 
723,765,358 54°99 
734,683,962 55°56 
749,007,607 55°78 
768, 492,008 55°63 
770,356, 419 55°45 
774,909,172} 55°74 
775,972,243) 56°90 
793,853,547 57°36 
815,948,308] 57°74 
833,242,621 57°88 
837,282,550) 56°77 
848,940,089 56°95 
852,256,651} . 56°94 
852,045,624 56°73 
859,341.193] 56°93 
879,676,655} 57°83 
874,721,593] 57°51 
881,331,981 57°75 


Current Loans Else- 


where than in 
Canada. 


30,586,081 
35,055,266 
34,915,132 
35,874,530 
34,487,649 
33,403,171 
32,753,385 
30,661,437 
32,981,183 
37,311,103 
35,358,214 
40,072,793 


37,865,549 
42,403,784 
40,719,679 
38,636,636 
38,014,462 
38,171,443 
40,267,390 
38,609,568 
40,190,240 
41,269,126 
42, 396,585 
40,400,839 


38,362,549 
37,699,221 
35,512,495 
33,783,963 
33,918,314 
33,557,617 
32,890,114 
33,689,196 
35,587,127 
36,962,543 
38,991,698 
37,970,839 


37,118,081 
35,946,475 
34, 209.383 
31,469,847 
33,478,564 
34,254,568 
35,741,998 
37,846,222 
39,440,472 
41,300,588 
40,925,744 
40,990,126 


Percent- 
age. 


O29 BD DO GO GO Go GO Go Go BO 
G6 CO Rt WO OUR Orr 
SCOr,ONCOWWFH 


Go Wo 9 Go OD GO 09 Go Go Ce CO CO 
NWWwWNN WRENN 
AWONONUWOWINWOSD 


NNNMNNNMNWNNY 
Anwwnerhan 
SBroonore ob 


bo bo bo 
Don 
CO fo ee 


Callsand Short Loans 
Elsewhere Than in 


Canada. 


92,532,507 
101,443,902 
117,850, 605 
114,493,570 
124,877, 955 
115,254,868 
114,685,537 
120,659,509 
131,634,384 
129,964,353 
134,836,591 
138,505,379 


127,934,880 
120,374,681 
130,194,540 
122,359,531 
125, 480,266 
130,173,902 
102, 436,037 
100,447,288 
103,534,884 
103,279,774 

96, 104,136 

90,730,437 


83,796,665 
85,420,046 
85,250,789 
84,535,658 
88,745,080 
97,865,400 
104,009,030 
101,713,820 


$3,517,076] 


88,722,640 
87,489, 665 
92, 106,695 


—_— 


80,871,118 
88,589,472 
94,667,027 

103,558,392 

115,832,736 

120,569,812 

117,961,437 

114,847,864 

112,767,036 

101,186,983 

101,812,858 

105,952,101 


Percent- 
age. 


DASNIN AD SO > 


He OWAWO OH IHW OHO 
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-Srarement Showing Total Assets, Current Loans in Canada, Current Loans Elsewhere 
than in Canada, Call and Short Loans Elsewhere than in Canada, With 


Percentage of Same as to Assets—Con. 
TABLE No. 37 (Con.) 


—— 
—— 


Current Loans Else- | Call and Short Loans 


Current Loans in 3 . : 
where Than in Ylsewhere Than in 


Assets. 


Canada. Canada. Canada. 
Month. —————_———_— .— | ——_ —— | ——_— ise Rom ees 
Percent- Percent- Percent- 
Total Total age. Total. | age. Total. ane 
1913. $ $ $ $ 
WaUunary..c.. ..'... 1,485,457, 458 874,705,616} 58°88 40,098, 146 2-70 92,387,847 6°22 
February........| 1,491,553, 448 882,112,726} 59°14 37,673,798 2°53: 95,229,407 6°38 
7 il ee ea 1,514,512,523 890,513,446} 58°87 38,277,672 2°53 109, 227,927 122, 
Vu Re aod Re 1,527,088, 246 898,964,131 58°86 36,319,033 2°38 103,212,185 6°76 
LGW sce cltieae 1,521,841,373 898,959,650] ~~ 59°07 37,691,786 2 48 96,151,209 6°32 
SUMIILGE eee Saas 1,521,354, 957 899,260,009 59°10 46,804,681 2°42 89,263,520 5°87 
0) Rem: arene 1,519,517,0138 901,550,453] 59°33 42,960,513 2°83 89, 266, 235 587 
Wugust 32505. 2 1,526, 196,397 899,132,894; 58°91 46,339,928 3°04 90,041,292 5°90 
September....... 1,554,082,031 903,717,013] 58°15 46,402,913 2°99 86,639,411 5°58 
Oatouer. vr. 653s 1,575,650, 980 900,159,736) 57°18 58,171,884 3°69 93,346,810 5°92 
November ...... 1,572,706,i191 865,888,832} 55°05 55,819,280 3°55 122,380, &63 7°78 
December. .... 1,551, 263,432 852,906,548) 55°00 58,305,388 3°76 115,984,680) « 7°47 
3914. 
January.... 5... 1,499,392, 966 840,883,750} 56°07 56,051,465 3°74 108,776,770 7°26 
February....... 1,535, 980,490 842,084,073 54°82 56,052,837 3°65 141,143,442 9°20 
Mareh 220. +.... 1,546,622, 640 855,381, 265 55°30 53,279,411 3°45 145,218, 223 9°40 
Perth; a ere. 1,557,828, 425 865,873,876 55°58 54,362,518 3°49 139, 937,027 8°98 
ES space a eae 1,545,890, 003 872,152,263} 56°00 51,812,875 3°35 129,897,228 8°40 
June 1,575, 307,596 875,536,999| 55°57 46,186,854 2°93 137,120,167 8°F1 
RIVE ote s ae sik 1,568,174, 983 876,570,959 55 ‘25 48,013,052 3°06 125,545, 287 8°00 
August; 292.5! 1,566,958, 430 876,238,633) 55°95 47,314,832 3°02 96,495,473 6°16 
September. .... 1,577,927, 202 870,853, 494 55°19 41,347,231 2°62 $9,521,584) 5°68 
Oetober. 40%. 1,577,919,069 863,939,928] 54°75 42,040,716 2°67 81,201,671 5°15 
November...... 1,561, 458, 119 $36,975,275| 53°73 42,966,275 2°70 74,459,643 4°77 
December. ... 1,555, 556,815 824,291,325] 52°99 43, 413,760 2° = 85,012,964 5°47 
1915. | 
PANWALY eS. 1,521,319, 168 806,071,716} 52°98 43,987,270 2°89) 85,796,641 5°64 
February...... 1,525,052,085 810,073,111 53°11 43,661,379 2°82) 89,890, 982 5°89 
March........ 1,545,723,564 810,366,352} 52°42 41,745,737 ans 101,938,685 6°60 
April 1,564, 108,718 805, 963,211 51°52 37,705,039 ye ah 121,522,971 ouys 
it i oe 1,568,792, 400 804,579,549) 51°28 36,375,658 Pde 136,098,835 8°67 
MLE te oe a ae 1,574, 210,941 806,823,970 51.25 39, 278,120 2°49 124,604,875 7°92 
Oat yan oe ee ae 1,558, 870,279 802, 378,963 51°47 41,784,633 2°68 117,821,174 7°56 
PRU UNG.. Sosa h te 1,585, 338, 230 804,363,465) 50 73 44,968,445 2°84 120,607,677 7°61 
September. ... 1,616, 241,728 815,015,088 50°42 49,147,877 3°04 135,108, 412 8°36 
October... .0%66..: 1,657, 256,962 826,467,984 49°86 49,612,985 2°99 120,681,624 7°28 
November.... ..| 1,702,194,396 $18,227,113 48°09 53, 240,955 oats 135,530,562 7°96 
December. ..... 1,737,992,244|, 806,395,975 46 39 58,479,739 3°3¢ 137,157,869 7°89 


Compiled from the return made to the Minister of Finance. 
Nors.—Current loans in Canada include loans to cities, towns, municipalities and school districts. 
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STATEMENT showing Total Liabilities to the Public, Demand Deposits, Notice Deposits, 
with Percentage of same as to Assets, also Capital paid-up, and 
TABLE No. 38. 


Te ohsytes f : Deposits 
aye ee eet Deposits (Canada. ) Payable on Demand 
in Canada. 
Month. | -—— | —— — -—_ —_ —_. 
Percent- Percent- Percent- 
Total age of Total age of Total. age of 
Resources. Resources. Resources. 
1909. $ $ $ 
JAN RAPY ere ee ee ee oe lo 802,163, 124 81°61 636,456, 997 64°87 193, 286,465 19°67, 
TT abruanyiesvetuke cos gee 810,614,036 81°85 634,359,076 64°03 192,968, 536 19°48 
March 22288 2 833,461, 485 81°84 646,470, 868 63°45 200, 848, 984 19°65 
Avril, pee ieee ess teee 841,095,530 82°05 659, 489,753 64°10 207,039, 031 20°20 
Wlay chines teats eee. 861,029,144 &2 47 670,515,411 64°19 216,916,294 20°77 
Sune PSs, fueees | eee 870,192,322 82°61 681,658,944 64°67 226, 480,468 21°45 
Salas, Reet eae, ee 872,752,042 82°65 688,893,569 65°28 222,555,749 21°08 
Crapust eer os bom 893,718,708 B2e7h 700,989, 497 64°93 228,397,679 21°15. 
meptem ber, ee 920,677,323 83°14 714,070,851 64°40 239, 967,052 21°60 
October itt Mikes 945,899,101 83:41 731,806,093 64°60 250,968, 4&7 22.15); 
Neveni berm. hee. ae 968,603, 603 83°79 757,539,626 65°60 264, 285, 803 22°90 
December....... 970,976, 157 83°86 760,350, 411 65°75 261,268,387 22°60 
1910. 
ME cre Wa Mariage ee 962,026,478 83°70 | 746,631,589 65°00 238, 423, 785 20°76 
SDA Vy. cane pean tees 959,197,201 83°53 744,005,720 64°80 236,697, 987 20°61 
(vi cords © Bek i he ok De 995,789,764 84°17 762,834,288 64°35 247,562,171 20°87 
Aoril eee: Ss Tete ee 993, 105,845 83°95 768, 173,252 64°94 246,747,180 20°85 
UVES te: ROE Oe ene 1,015,631, 890 84231 781,332,614 64°78 256,651,635 21205 
SF NIG), a POE fe 1,040, 324,464 84°52 797,849,593 64°82 263, 417,539 21°40 
OO ey 6 Pee ee ee ee ae 1,017,868, 152 84°06 790,022,893 65°24 251,638,522 20°79. 
A eet. Pree RR ee Be ae 1, 029,291,389 84°13 801,970,624 65°63 256,613,172 20°95 
Septem bere. Ol et 1,060,372, 949 84°42 819,160,128 65°21 273,529, 461 21°65 
Ocatoberss Pes 1,063, 182,955 84°32 829,855,337 65°8) 280,838,612 22°28 
November sd (anes te ee 1,057,264, 492 84°32 840,872,860 67°06 289,759,025 23°09 
December x Bae tae. tee: 1,036,075, 636 84°24 825,131,405 67°09 280,910,695 22°86 
1911 
J anUar yin tw. te aaleutes. 1,015,674,786 83°85 819,852,959 67°68 270,178,480 29°31 
Kebrugiy ) ssn ote 1,024,214, 806 83°83 819,784,876 67°10 268,360,503 21°99: 
March’ GRR<oeeHoA ee 1, 043,363,178 83°91 831, 204, 258 66°85 278,171,792 22°34 
Art) 7 ROE Bie eR ERS 1,046,506,776 83°93 837,787,299 67°19 281,964, 369 22:63 
May os. Tae eee et 1,070,651,050 84°24 560,993,354 7°74 298.784,206 23°50 
EOS, ARAN eee 1,101,875, 234 84°62 $74,672,408 er oa bie 309,804,854 23°79 
UY see re ae 1,111,465,564 84°45 887,763,215 67°34 316,973,780 24°03 
A ao ust tae er ee ee 1,113,599,921 84°22 886,852,624 67°08 311,111,668 23°55. 
meptembery ers ante 1,132, 237,607 84°31 891,175,938 66°36 313,534,893 23°34 
October ie Shee Ae 1,164,586, 063 84°31 918,404, 607 66°49 331,953,562 24°05. 
Novembers 9.252 2 Neate aie WOE ste eas 84°47 930,654,407 66°99 ~ 341,712,265 24°63 
Decenrbarsiiwic eee eee, 1,174,323,431 84°47 926,089,625 66°62 395,020,693 24°11 
1912 
PAMUST VA Wace tee oes eaten 1,143,668,583 83°87 913,784, 136 67°04 316,936, 962 23°25 
TPebtuary cryt seit in 1,160,516,994 83°86 921,405,082 66°58 321,152,954 23:21 
March 430502 Okeke 1, 188,720,177 84°01 937,941,170 66°22 331,896,288 23°42 
Arr il a uet oe see re eee 1,211, 160,889 84°14 960,735,531 66°74 345,365, 183 23°98 
1 EN DRE EBL) fev gt Dolce 1, 247,306,724 84°57 | 1,082,247,561 67°96 376, 953,217 25°56 
eo) UNG oat Sooo ome eee 1, 262,641,353 84°71. | 1,004,817,876 67°41 373,500,189] 25°06 
SCE yee so an a ee pe ee 1, 264,541,837 84°49 | 1,012,604,839 67 65 372,012,494 24°85. 
PUP Ueh.. Ose Mee ce 1,266,956, 600 84°36 1,004, 239, 021 66°86 360,575, 425 24°02 
September/. 22.12. eee 1,272,617, 50: 84°32 | 1,014,905,568 67°24 374,368, 917 24°78 
O6tober: 1 re ee 1,283, 211,402 84°36 | 1,022,912,500) 67°31 383,814,572 25°20 
November s. seek = 1,287,699,051 84°76 1,012,640,075 67°62 376,829, 372 24°80 
Décemibenae.-. 6 este 1,292,451,137 84°69 1,012, 418,589 66°34 379,701,219 24°88 
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Total Deposits in Canada, Deposits Elsewhere than in Canada, Notes in Circulation, 


amount of Rest or Peecarved Fund, 1909 to 1915. 


~ 


Deposits 
Payable on Notice 
in Canada. 


Deposits elsewhere 


Teoain Onde Notes in Circulation. 
ré C . 


Percent- Percent- | Percent- 

Total age of Total age of Total age of 

Resources. Resources. Resources. 
$ $ $ 

443,170,532 45°20 56,593, 146 5°75 73,420,881 /°48 
448,390,540 44°55 65,333,993 6°60 68,061,816 6 87 
445,626,884 43°80 73,951,501 7°26 70,831,560 6°95 
450,450,722 3°90 73,578,818 7°20 73,392,140 7°15 
453,599,117 43°42 76,409,688 7°32 70,894,967, ~~ 5°78 
455,178,476 43°22 69,249, 984 6°58 72,162,542 6°84 
466,337,816) . 44°20 64,515,365 6°13 73,731,353 6°98 
472,691,818 42°78 70,807,662 6°56 74,328,748 6°89 
474,103,799 42°80 76,556.786 6°91 81,760,000 7°38 
480,837,606 42°45 75,544,887 6°58 90,729,430 8°01 
493,253,823 427 71,835,583 6°22 92,223,169 7°98 
499, 082,024 43°15 75,088,498 6°48 89,506,794 7°73 
508, 207,804 44°24 83,368, 219 7°25 80,974,584 7°05 
507,307,733 44°19 73,944,685 6°44 75,782,649 6°60 
515,272,117 45°48 85, 948, 201 7°25 80,901,913 6°81 
521 427,072 44°09 |. 76,600,041 6°48 82,101,100 6°94 
524,680,979 43°53 80, 489.233 6°68 81,419,561 6°76 
534,432,054 43°40 85,017,152 6°90 81,538,916 6°62 
538,324,371 44°45 75,275,300 6°22 84,009, 142 6°94 
545,357,452 44°68 78,815,399 6°45 84,684,449 6°74 
545, 630,667 43°56 87,392,099 6°92 89,916, 207 a2 
549,016,725 43°53 74,355,783 5°90 96,950,510 7°61 
B51) 113,835 43°97 69,561,539 5°55 99,223,604 7°90 
544,220,710 44°23 70,574,871 5°74 94,783, 437 7°64 
549,774,479 45°37 66, 106,224 5°46 $6,301,933 (anv 
551,424,373 45°11 68, 296,*'58 5°60 81,577,448 6°67 
553,032, 466 44°51 72,052, 067 5°80 85,779,995 6°90 
555,822,930 44°58 69,062,268 5°54 89,796,521 Laat 
562,209, 148 44°24 69,442,818 5°47 87,034,175 6°85 
564,867,554 43°38 77,721,948 5: 97 90,202,838 6°93 
570,789,435 43 31 73, 120,807 5°56 93,273, 205 7°09 
_ 575,740,956 43°53 71,840,723 5°43 94,334,041 D2 
577,591,045} ~~ 43°02 78,887,510 5°87 99,768,830 7°42 
586,451,045 9244 73,482, 197 5°82 107,408,361 7°78 
588, 942,142 42°29 73,264,439 B28 111,948,580 8°06 
591,068,932 42°51 80,606, 925 5°80 110,209,196 7°94 
596,847,174 43°76 77,049,762 5°65 101,466, 102 7°44 
600, 252,128 43°36 81,397,599 5°88 93,259,141 6°74 
606,044,932 42°80 84,737,024 5°99 97 653, 360 6°90 
615,370,348 42°76 85,679, 238 5°95 101,857,750 7 08 
625,294,344 42°40 77,874,540 5°27 100,557,161 6°82 
631,317,687] . 42°35 82,067,093 551 103, 295, 602 6°94 
640,592,345 42°80 77,835,807 5°20 105, 188, 187 7°04 
643,663,596 42°84 78, 147,556 5°22 104,399,647 6°95 
610,536,652 42°46 81,953,710 5°41 106,875,414 7°08 
640,097,928 42°11 78,518,407 5°16 113,530,301 7°46 
635,810,703 41°82 81,338,648 5°36 119,856, 647 7°90 
63 ?,641,346 41°46 87,050,132 OTL 120,035,377 7°86 


19b—93 


Capital 
Paid Up. 


Total. 


$ 


96,536,987 
96,160,555 
97,011,614 
97,149,528 
97,334,478 
97,436,424 
97,487,871 
97,540,424 
97,596,901 
97,842,330 
98,046,270 
97,808,617 


97,936,700 
97,773,850 
97,831,709 
97,917,434 
98,315,012 
98,728,342 
98,803,464 
99,199,870 
99, 490,249 
99,642,053 
100,140,477 
99,676,093 


100,243,974 
100,451,997 
100,441,842 
100,648,717 
100,892,791 
101,065,306 
102,626,496 
103,716,960 
104,392, 280 
106,163,549 
107,472,558 
107,994, 604 


109,418,334 
110,448,244 
111,172,899 
112,038,900 
112,339, 939 
112,588,537 
113,410,732 
114,098,525 
113,694,638 
114,134,182 
114,544,475 


114,881,914. 


Amount of 


Rest or 


Reserve Fund 


328, 293 
75,607,676 
75,755,488 
75,824,738 
75,847,368 
75,888,103 
75,937,663 
76,172,223 
77,368,333 
77,847,333 


78,449,573 
78,521,946 
78, 569,586 
78,846,070 
79,254,915 
79,370,321 
79,429,978 
79, 823,679 
80, 089, 471 
80,157,791 
83,164, 948 
83,965,869 


84356, 108 
85,566,633 
84,891,710 
85,213,740 
86,690,829 
86,943,135 
88,352,064 
89,394,728 
90,181,949 
93,418 824 
95,699,232 
96,868,124 


98,101,595 

98,721,502 

99,234,481 
100,638, 290 
100,878,848 
101,031,186 
101,735, 482 
102,751,441 
104,301,411 
104,639,396 
106,212,072 
106,840,007 
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STATEMENT showing Total Liabilities to the Public, Demand Deposits, Notice Deposits, 
with Percentage of same as to assets, also Capital paid-up and 
TABLE No. 38—Con. 


—, 


Deposits 
Liabilities. Deposits (Canada. ) Payable on Demand 
in Canada. 
Month. ———_—__——__——_- —$ — —_ —- - | — - wee 
Percent- Percent- Percent- 
Total. age of Total age of Total age of 
Resources. Resources. Resources. 
1913. $ $ 3 
DAWUALY ste. peeaedewess «e 1, 247,586,414 83°98 89,519,020 66°61 354,518, 964 23°87 
Webraary esas se ele os 1,252, 269,981 83°95 980, 129,348 65°71 349,661,830 23°43 
Martane '? 2 Bicyh teens: 1,272, 238, 689 84°90 988,191,367 65°24 357, 756, 659 23°63 
PTE eve oie toaca ine eae 1, 285,07 1.059 84°15 996,500,282 65°11 365,340,002 23°87 
DLAs. Te aoe ee ee es . 1,281,729,097 84°22 994,915,245 65°37 364, 159,642 23°90 
JOT AA cae OEE ee ees 2 1, 280,170,221 84°14 985,698,897 64°79 362,769,928 23°82 
STU Ee hes GA sa Mees 3 1,275,297, 267 83°92 977,932,584 64°32 356,585, 196 23°46 
PAUSE. 5 ae ees tiiiciateie a. 1,279,611, 609 83°77 $77,354,772 64°03 358,321,925 23°47 
Septem beranveeasek wie 1,306,715,560 84°08 | 1,002,987,098 64°53 381,737,513 24°56 
OStovers Me eae ees 1,328, 497,371 84°31 | 1,011,367,714 64°19 389, 856, 507 24°75 
November. g:<saos seas « 1,330,526, 282 84°60 | 1,010,289,196 64°23 384,486,046 24°44 
Decem bere Sete es aces 1,308, 756,266 84 36 it 006, 067,835 64°88 381,375,509 24°60 
1914 
oD AUUATY Heo ce rae mee enewele 1,255, 440, 559 83°72 974, 947,294 65°02 339,811,339 22°68 
WEbruary ie seas ice perk | Sk 289, 21G072 83°93 978,443,725 63°65 337,516,595 21°97 
March S205) aie cos sere 1, 299,017,586 83°99 991,734, 246 64°05 345,590,642 22°33 
ADEN ccs he fete ake bes « 1,311,668,638 84:19 | 1,004,195, 216 64°46 350,515,993 22°51 
MAY cece.) vse SUS Sa eet 1,301,012, 035 84°15 | 1,004,€94,241 65°06 340,748,488 22°10 
SNE Sh & hse aoa eee see 1,330,488, 767 84°45 | 1,018,656,459 64°66 355,006, 229 22°54 
SUGLY 0s. 2 cea eee s 1,323, 252,452 84°31 | 1,018,068,176 64°96 346,854,051 22°11 
ANSE CS oc PRE ees 2 « 1,317,169, 146 84°10 998,383,569 63°7 338,984, 418 21°62 
September... Bo se.6 poke § 1,328, 255,074 84°17 | 1,006,685,707 63°79 348,284, 206 22°04 
October ss. Hera aire we 1,328,854,020) 84°21 1,008,539,512 63°91 348,732,830 22°10 
Novemiber 50 Riwwease 1,320,307, 465 84°42 | 1,016,879,005 65°42 350, 884, 153 22°47 
December (52577 ae 3 1,314,646, 254 84°51 | 1,012,739,990 65°10 349,909, 953 22°48 
1915 
January ees flueemen cess 1,278, 492,520 84°03 996,877,212 65°52 329,916, 730 21°67 
PSUMALV RUNES eee e 1, 281,079,445 84°00 | 1,002,503,792 65°79 331,415,179 21°72 
M atoll ia oU..tcrcer ewes sd 1, 300,863,637 84°15 1,016,890, 076 65°7 339,514, 286 21°96 
Arle, cers PORE te 1,321,638, 542 84°49 | 1,033,401,061 66°06 347,325,937 22°21 
May SSes6. cui eeee tae ae. 1,327,453, 565 84°61 1,039, 237,406 66°24 347,346,119 22°17 
UUNGI os, Cs oe 1,332,398, 402 84°63 1,032,818, 783 65°60 349,057,351 22°18 
SHG oes a cea eek 1,316,311,503 4°44 | 1,032,681,934 66 24 340,950, 215 21°88 
UP USUS sc Ag eee meen 1,340,101,608 84°53 | 1,026,602,800 64°75 334,022,174 21°07 
Septeraber (vedere. eiees 1,369, 362,811 84°72 | 1,052,655, 131 65°12 359, 315,280 22°20 
October si. eas tend 1,413,362,832 85°28 | 1,093,379,043 65°98 392, 042,193 23°68 
November.........- dans. 1,463, 200,922 85°95 | 1,120,954,457 65°85 406,735,171 23 89 
December...... 1,499, 283,690 86°26 | 1,144,680,651 65°86 423,690,384 24°39 
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Total Deposits in’ Canada, Deposits Elsewhere than in Canada, Notes in Circulation, 
amount of Rest or Reserved Fund, 1909 to 1915—Continued. 


a SS 


—— 


Deposits : . . Amount of 

Payable on Notice alae te hehe wee Notes in Circulation. sole Rest or 

in Canada. ee Ws Si oe aI P. | Reserve Fund 

Percent- Percent- Percent- 
Total. age of Total. age of Total age of Total. Total 
Resources. Resources. Resources. 

$ $ $ $ $ 
635,000,056 42°74 83,284, 404 5°61 105,777,660 7°39 | 115,327,032} 107,200,548 
630,467,518 42°28 91,868, 886 6°15 101,211,345 6°79 | 115,820,316} 107,514,405 
630,434, 7U8 41°61 97,869,303 6 45 107,525,837 7°11 | 116,316,456} 107,903,491 
631,160, 280 41°24 103,925, 361 6°80 105,954,440 6°94 | 115,799,217| 108,414,337 
630,755,603 41°47 97,935,216 6°44 104,967,124 6°90 | 115,969,433} 108,681,230 
622,928, 965 40°97 104,285,782 6°86 108,122,567 7°12 | 116,191,087} 108,732,561 
621,347,388 40°86 86,600, 194 5°70 10%,178, 424 7°13 | 116,520,153} 108,959,833 
619,032,847 40°56 97,003,605 6°36 109, 453, 210 7°18 | 116,818,251} 109,194,211 
621,249,585 39°97 95,941,227 67 114,032,133 7°34 | 116,981,209] 109,358,445 
621,511,207 39 44 100,892, 180 6°41 124,201,527 7°89 | 117,341,476} 109,624,776 
625,803, 150} 39°79 107,323,009 6°82 126,839,620 8°06 | 117,678,123} 111,850,862 
624,692,326 40°2 103, 403,085 6°67 122, 235,196 7°88 | 114,809,297) 112,118,016 
635,135,955 42°34 95,342,345 6°36 111,134,172 7°41 | 114,936,258} 112,401,141 
640,927,130 41°68 119,556,649 7°79 99,862, 232 6°49 | 115,084,818} 112,679,074 
646,143,604 41°72 114,523,736 TAL 100,601,004 6°51 | 115,133,697; 112,706,350 
653,679, 223 41°95 113,403,809 7°35 103.303, 092 6°64 | 115,173,655) ~ 113,287,200 
663,945,753 42°96 95,392,439 6°16 99,899, 163 6°46 | 114,783,488) 113,346,113 
663,650,230 42°12 103,061,603 6°54 101,180,667 6°42 | 114,811,775) 118,368,898 
671,214,125 42°85 95,873,092 6°11 103,238,177 6°58 | 114,833,877} 113,381,526 
659,399, 151 42°13 95,754,821 6°12 115,304,287 7°46 | 114,837,227| 113,382,911 
658,401,501 41°75 100,981,564 6°40 124,618,121 7°90 | 114,843,582} 118,285,761 
659, 806,682 41°81 90,866,894 5°76 128,451,315 8°14 | 114,852,645) 113,392,374 
665,994,552 42°65 91,278,495 5°84 124,620,870 7°98 |- 113,909,750} 113,165,307 
§62, 830,037 42°62 98,901,418 6°36 117,154,696 7°67 | 113,916,913} 113,070,859 
665, 960,482 43°85 91,807,007 6°04 107,476,852 7°06 | 113,975,538} 118,227,654 
671,088,613 44°01 92,092,634 6°04 99,037,728) | 6°49 | 113,976,736} 118,227,654 
676,875,790 44°79 97,737,998 6°32 100,764,584 6°52 | 113,978,472} 118,227,654 
686,075,124 43°85 104,210,620 6°66 103,842, 430 6°64 | 113,980,036; 113,327,654 
691,891,287; 44°07 96,912,047 6°18 102,072.374 6°5L | 113,982,653} 118,060,983 
683,761,432 43°42 112,242,504 is 103, 166,744 6°55 | 118,984,389]  113,060,9<8 
691,731,719 44°37 98,762,226 6°33 104, 166,355 6°69 113,984,389 113,060,988 
692, 580,626 43°68 128,109,996 8°0S 102,866,674 6°49 | 118,984,747} 113,060,988 
693, 339, 851 42°87 128,271,771 7°94 108,917,398 6°74 | 113,984,870} 113,061,008 
701,336,850 42°30 111,236,345 6°71 123,204,784 7°44 | 113,986,106] 112,752,333 
714,219, 286 41°96 132,029,108 7°76 130,400, 298 7°66 | 113,987,275} 112,718,473 
720,990,267 41°47 134,650,183 year ds) 132,680,244 7°64 | 113,987,577| 112,457,333 
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EasTeRN and Western Bank Clearings with totals, Monthly, 1909-1914. 


Month. Eastern. Western. Total. 
1905. $ $ $ 
e) AOUAEY oy ae Pecks co Ae oe ee ce rae aaa 299, 606,342 81,512,373 381, 118,715 
FRGOTURTE Yo acs. ek Cece, ee ee ee eee 259,753,562 71,098,926 330,852,488 
Marth rs oe seus re ce eee eee 289,951,960 86,340,911 376, 292, 871 
PW sul erhsat. Oaan S er et ety efile RA Me Oe Ata 293,443,439 90,427,717 383,871, 156 
My es ee ae ae Late Me eh Oa Sa a Pee 309, 958, 662 92,715,975 402,674,637 
JUNG et ee a LON Pan a ok 348,319,204 90,535,254 433,854,458 
TUE ean e ashe rei, Re rohit aa Se RR as Dee ec 349,626,140 92,178,175 441,804,315 
AUPUB EA. 2s. Rota 3. ae Seen aa). tee 298,763,506 90, 243, 636 389, 007,142 
September). are Sa Eee eae eee eer 307,399,643 108, 274,360 415,674,003 
Ottober ert. . ot so ee ee i ERIE NA = 3 ot i RS BIB WAG hse 0 153,471,420 526,748,762 
Noverrber. 0} eae OR» EA eee. 391,546,831 179,143,595 570,690, 426 
December. «... Gaetan ene. tet tee a eee eae 394,266,656 158,099,724 552,366,380 
Motals Toe. Beek oe Beene Ve eames 3,910,913, 287 1, 294,042,066 5, 204,955,353 
1910 
P ATUALY fe chee: Gulls os, ee ae ke Re ee ee 363,658, 646 124,627,291 488, 285,937 
ODRIAEY Ars bras” Sacy tiie eee cree re 303,518, 224 104,532,814 408,048,038 
NEAT CH ge etre detects Bie 1 teks, Ae aie a) aaa es 352,281,034 121,929,385 474, 210, 419 
ABS soe ieee eee Ae. to: So Renee tes, 352,753,090 139,424,845 492,177,935 
May OR ie es ete oes ae A oc a cae 340,981,682 137,214,852 478,196,534 
PUTOM Sateetch Oth a ene MeO Lene MES MeN aM SS 360,519,902 140,642,031 5C1, 161,933 
Bk gh rota BUA Dini Rear teal AOR HEM alg oh aa ai, mem 385,619,367 151,488, 523 537,107,890 
FUL Ta | rela iarealg A ACTIONS) Re bape eget 4 oll mala gs oy tami 343,372,614 143,241,669 456,614, 283 
September, =. chevy (Ol We ety eae RS EER cht 8 3, 357,222,421 152, 102,127 509,324,548 . 
October tet! : Lhe sae oe SOR We, oe eueiee ny ee 382,828,641 182,668, 334 565,496,975 
November. . Le 407,158,793 222,295,039 629, 453,832 
Decemberss s.r ek Te ae 392,106,004 192, 497,259 584,603,263 
Obi br seers oo tA) regina eee ee cies 4,342,017,418 1,812,664,169 6,154,681,587 
1911 
NE POE PRAM ON Se EMEA ered A Ee 377,573,074 155,686,098 533, 259, 472 
PeOrpary i. 7 pata oe ee by CBee tc 28 Bare g Beet 337,572,293 140,849,180 478,421,473 
Waretest ac: Wie Seek by Poe e 8 : PR as awl, pee 401,283,033 175,269, 849 577,152,882 
ADDER ARE en Ze cere danse AN A IR eae SA 381,001,669 174,686,406 555,688, 075 
ML ays POR Ria eens ook: o'er ec oy, 437,800,429 205, 485,478 643,285, 907 
SAO See” ie Ee de is Ee a aie ae Se 415,747,349 189,171,071 604,918,420 
Fa yea 4 eS ae et SR TS oS ce ie Bear 430,725,854 195,428, 724 626, 154,578 
AU SURE «hls. eee fe BARR Rai eae ce ewe le 401,164,613 197,964,309 599,128,922 
Neptembero.); 0.6. es$s alee ee ee ee 375, 801,529 192,346, 146 568, 147,675 
October........ SU ge ere ae hoe sen hy coe eo 437,309,128 245,114,502 682, 423,630 
Mover ber Os (iG ie ae ae eee ems me 501,413,874 298,078, 438 799,492,312 
Detember, 62 fase et) Oe 459,501,575 263,793, 286 723,294,861 
Gal a. jo ee eh ee ee A 4, 957,494,720 2,433,873, 487 7,391,368, 207 
1912 
JADUATY See Mer eee el ee ee eee 454,316, 984 230,638,523 684,955,507 
Mebruary sche. ts dbus ek eet ee eee 397,646,030 217,165,784 614,811,814 
March . 523 5 or cae cca te nn ne ee 419,131,027 236,277,773 655, 408, 800 
ADTU roche cote Deca ee ee eee a ee ee 466,234,690 248, 484,560 714,719, 250 
May scan so O0 Sinai eke s ean Pee ec ees 531,959,082 287,570,552 819,529, 634 
SUNG. Cos yethen nak ee Carr Le eee 506,752,061 262,767,151 769,519, 212 
oF Uy SF hs tia sehen cp tre eG en ee ee 550, 128,979 256,728,804 806,857,783 
PAIS OSE 04 6 sod Fras Mes see ote Pee eee 495,813,807 254, 354, 262 750, 168,069 
September ins ch Ser vvhaa ie suki en ee 458,089,177 250,009, 323 708, 0938, 500 
October os:35.abiates erent ee an Ln ee 562, 489, 293 316,428,931 878,918, 224 
Novem ber sven. 5.02. chance ewes steam 527,676,001 373,270,404 900,946,405 
December: a.m oe ee, eee 510,259,503 330,006,063 840, 265, 566 
EOUAL. ts >< <5 ok pate ee eee 5,889, 196,634 3, 263,702,130 9, 144, 198,764 
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Eastern and Western Bank Clearings with totals, Monthly, 1909-1914—Con. 
TaBLE No. 39—Con 


Month. 


eS 


1913 $ $ | $ 

PRS eo eee 5 ise ty.s 05s ans «ek Sy eires ates 522,463,601 281,901,550 | 804,365,151 
EA i hs a Phe 6s <p lhe ing egey fie 4 435,771,068 239,131,746 | 674,902,814 
Re eee foes tae gre cere 442, 471,124 231,600,270 674,071,394 
Dore sheeere  A Tita hyo uads toreiati ett oly Gin Bae emi 494,439,344 262, 239,392 756,678,736 
Re rei Shain niet cen nchess hae A meat 510, 480,620 290,054,322 800,534, 942 
ee ica lacs eigen ueneeen ee ts 489,890, 202 257,432,455 747,322,657 
ee eG a Es aa hal ei ON eS Ray «sh ey Ree 500,949,016 261,749,660 762,698,676 
ORG ath: Sol sedis: eis COP s ae ee TNR 459,060, 464 226,327,898 685,388,362 
Ree GR ee oer ohn seas: big ges + +8 ae 484,720,425 256,586,153 741,306,578 
Wes aP MeN ISEIAL. Mpls cach US Se eel eitic OR aa Fs 547,317,112 345,327,235 892,644,347 
Noeensber. . io. o. mse e dats oe sn oe nie ec 504,153,162 359,126,147 863,279,309 
December, 5 .s.25--+« ene byw econ et ag tie ’ 531,323,326 317,682,997 849,006, 323 

ARES ie a oe RON ES OED TT 5,923, 039,464 3,329, 159,825 9,252,199, 289 

¢ | 
1914 i 

ein Si alae peo eo Nahe er eres ergs ae 479,841,159 232,559,837 | 712,400,996 
eee, mht 2 cs oo ie en we ergy +o 432,560,521 175,410,386 607,970,907 
DEON T It en Pac coos ke Sole bere see $44,785,233 199,793,884 644,579,117 
rt awe es hr « or gee Se ee erate Se 475,784, 670 208, 952,437 684,737,107 
cg 0) ao IE ae ie GaP etre rec maar 48.1,478, 220 230,630,412 715,108,632 
SITIO TTIR. OG. ocho eed HOUR cote sone ne Adee 487,919,461 226,777,166 714,696,627 
BP Me ieee ice cick ahonin Ge ena he een een e n> 544,017,293 223,949,051 767,966,344 
De esl a ose ton ne sno «8 Pecan hla 402,101,973 181,841,139 583,943, 112 
CS lal og Oe ae I a 416,456,742 218,224,358 634,681,100 
Ce Heras eesti aie Pb oh tee ee HE 462,470,392 260,750,788 723,221,180 
EME ne taser hank acing ek ue ne 418,818,249 238,355,709 657,173,958 
aE EMIS fa Lake dhe se Reece) sweeties Sotein oes 424,219,175 199,455,600 623,674,775 

To PAD CORE Cl oat Ric oe Ag a 5,473,453, 088 2,596,700, 767 8,070, 153,855 


Compiled from the Clearing House returns. 
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PRECIS INDEX OF HANSARD DEBATES OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND 
THE SENATE ON THE GEORGIAN BAY SHIP CANAL, 1902-13. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, “HANSARD DEBATES.” 


(Compiled for the Georgian Bay Canal Commission, by Henri Roy, Librarian of the 
Department of the Secretary of State.) 


1912-13. 


Question by Mr. Murpuy.—P. 1154, Dec. 16, 1912. 

Bill 45, Mr. Wuire (Renfrew).—P. 1266; Dec. 17, 1912; 2nd reading, p. 1448, Jan. 14, 
19138. : ; 

Bill 45, Debates on 3rd reading—The amendment is to increase the bonding power 
from $100,000,000 to 175,000,000, p. 2591, February 3, 1913. 

Resolution by E. B. Devuin.—P. 2622, Feb. 3, 1913; p. 3074, Feb. 11, 1913; Senate 
amendments.—P. 3741, Feb. 20, 1913. 


1911-12. 


Question by Mr. Lemirux.—P. 544, Nov. 29, 1911. 
Bill 30, Mr. Wuire (Renfrew).—1st reading, p. 795, Dec. 5, 1911; 2nd reading, p. 1122, 
Jan. 12, 1912; 8rd reading, p. 4699, March 8, 1912. 
Questions by Mr. Deviin on Government Policy.—P. 3060, Feb. 14, 1912; p. 1970, Jan. 
26, 1912; p. 6785, April 1, 1912. 
Question by Mr. MurpHy, French River, vote of $100,000.—See p. 6657, March 29, 1912. 
Question by Mr. Devin ay 6729, March 30, 1912. 


1910-11. 


Mr. GERMAN (Welland) .—Reads part of a Globe article, asks if $3,000,000 is to be 
placed i in the estimates, p. 2261. 

Hon. G. P. Granam.—Would not be disappointed to see both the Georgian Bay and 
Welland canals started, p. 2261. 

Enquiry by G. V. Wuire.—Calls attention to an item in the Montreal Star and Ottawa 
Citizen; reads it, p. 2004-5. 

Question by Hon. F. D. Monx.—If Americans will be entitled to its use, and answered 
by Hon. Aylesworth, p. 7804. . 


1909-10. 


3ill 58, Mr. McGivern.—1st reading, p. 1099; 2nd reading, p. 1333; 3rd readings and 
committee, p. 2258. 
Mr. Wuite.—Debates re construction, and giving statistics of water development of 
waterways in Europe, ete., ete. 
Mr. Wuaitt.—Inquiries, p. 6616, re Return. 
Mr. Pucstry.—Laid on table Return to an order dated Feb. 14, 1910; moved by Mr. 
WHITE, p. 8734. 


1909. 


Final Report, with plans, estimates of cost, and fifty-six plates. 

Statement of Mr. Grauam re Enlargements of Welland canal, p. 6415. 

Inquiries as to government knowledge of a round-robin cAMnIpa ted by lobbyists 
for a guarantee of the company’s bonds, page 6415. 
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Bill 47, Mr. Srewart.—lst reading, p. 891; 2nd reading, p. 1059; committee, pp. 3622, 
3794, 4230; 3rd reading, p. 4230. 


GraHam, Geo. P.—Reads clause in Bill safeguarding the rights of the Government, 
p. 3802. 


Haceart, John.—Provisions for safeguarding the Government, pp. 3803-4. Personnel 
of the company promoting their charter, p. 3804. Canals built by companies, 
p. 3805. 


Lancaster E. A.—Should have full information as to cost of work done by company 
before granting a renewal of charter, p. 3802. Not sure it would be the best 
thing in the interest of the country, p. 5239. Splendid system of canals in 
operation, except in depth and size of locks, p. 5240. Reads a memorandum 
from the St. Catharines Board of Trade, p. 5241. Not in favour of involving 
the country in such enormous expenditures, p. 5242. 


Lennox, H.—Inquiries as to the amount expended by company up to the present time, 
p. 3794. 


Monk, F. D.—A gigantic work; should be no further delay, p. 3794. Sooner or later 
this work must be undertaken by the Government, p. 3798 Failure of the 
Government to declare their policy should not interfere with extension of a 
charter of a private company, p. 3799. 


Rew, J. D.—For amount expended, Government should have all necessary informa- 
tion, p. 3798. Deepen Welland canal, p. 3801. 


Sprouts, T. S—Only partial report presented to Parliament, p. 3794. Too important 
an undertaking to be in hands of a private corporation. Experience with the 
Chignecto Ship Canal Company, p. 3795. Not business-like for both the 
Government and the Company to be doing practically the same work, p. 3799. 


Srewart, R.—Has no further information, p. 3794. 


Wricut, A. A. (South Renfrew).—Company and Government schemes entirely 
different propositions, p. 38795. Canada first in regard to natural waterways. 
Great canals now under construction, p. 5228. The rapid increase in traffic 
through canals, p. 5229. Freight through the St. Lawrence, and our sources 
of freight, but only one grand system of through canals, p. 5231. Fort 
William 800 miles nearer Liverpool than by the Erie canal, p. 5232. Results 
of Dr. Haanel’s experiments. Process in use at Welland, p. 5283. Quotes 
Mr. Butler on the Georgian Bay canal. Reads a letter from Mr. Reford, pp. 
5934-5-6-7. Résumé of the advantages and benefits of the work, p. 5238. 
Hope the report will justify the Government in commencing operations at 
an early day, p.-5239. } 


Motion by C. A. McCoot.—For copy of all plans and reports in the possession of the 
Government in connection with the building of the Georgian Bay canal, p. 
1941. 


Brapazon, G. B.—The scheme has been mooted for fifty years, and never any great 
objection to it, p. 1997. We want the cheapest and shortest waterway, and 
this we have at our very door, p. 1998. Evidence before the British Chamber 
of Commerce. Quotes J. F. Hill, p. 1999. The Ottawa valley possesses 
‘under wealth. The Ottawa river pre-eminently one of the water-powers, p. 
9000. The British Iron Mines, the Calumet Is!and Galena deposits and the 
Temiskaming district, p. 2001. Pulpwood alone should furnish an immense 
quantity of traffic, p. 2002. Nova Scotia coal vessels could ascend this water- 
way, p. 2003. Hopes to hear a declaration of policy from the Government, 

-p. 2004. Hopes the Government will undertake it in its entirety, and not 
do it by piecemeal, p. 2005. 
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Caron, J. B. T.—The effect of canal transportation on freight rates, p. 2005. When- 


DEVLIN, 


ever canals have come into competition with railroads they have proved 
better controllers of rates, p. 2006. The estimates cost a little under 
$100,000,000, p. 2007. A comparison of distances. Hon. Mr. Stevens on 
the New York project, p. 2008. Has shown the Americans are averse to 
allowing the Canadian Government to build this canal, p. 2009. President 
Roosevelt’s address to the Waterways Commission, p. 2010. Let us approach 
it as a work for the general advantage of Canada, p. 2011. Canada must 
have adequate waterways for harbours and commodious terminals, p. 2012. 


E. B. (Wright).—More done in the last few hours to urge the construction 
of the canal than since he has been in the House, p. 2012. The Government 
has done, and will do, more to provide transportation facilities in Canada, p. 
2013. It will benefit the whole Dominion because it will facilitate and 
cheapen the transport of grain, p. 2014. Quotes the report of the Royal 
Commission on Transportation, p. 2015. The movement. of grain and flour 
in the season of 1906, p. 2016. The question of rail and water rates, p. 
2017. Urges the immediate construction of the canal, p. 2018. 


Logan, H. J.—The question of transportation goes to the very root of our national 


life, p. 1992. Sir Wm. Van Horne, Walter Stanley, and Curtis Clarke 
quoted, p. 19938. A number of reasons why this great work should be under- 
taken, p. 1994. Would extend to Ontario the chance of using Nova Scotia 
coal, p. 1995. A comparison of rates, would not have to break bulk, p. 1996. 


Is in favour of the project if it can be completed for a reasonable amount, 
p. 1997. 


McCoot, C. A.—Importance of proceeding with both the Ottawa and French River 


waters. Champlain route, p. 1941. History of canal works on the route, 
p. 1942. Recent surveys by Fraser, Wisner, and the Government. Opinions 
of eminent men, p. 1948. Quotes the Globe and the Toronto News, p. 1944. 
Quotes J. J. Hill. Nature goodness to Canada, p. 1945. Distances on the 
canal the question of time, p. 1946. Calculations based on a 22-foot water- 


way, p. 1947. The watershed entirely within Canadian territory, p. 1948.° . 


Address of the President of the Grain Produce Exchange of Winnipeg, p. 
1949. Settlement of the country as facilities are provided, p. 1950. Quotes 
Mr. Bosworth before the Railway Commission, p. 1951. The history of the 
lake trade from Chicago shows a tendency to cheapen the rates, p. 1952. 
Quotes J. F. Hanrahan at the Memphis Deep Waterways Convention, p. 
1953. Jas. E. Walsh on the transportation problem, p. 1954. A very strong 
argument in favour of this project, p. 1955. Shipments of wheat and 


receipts in 1906 at Montreal, p. 1956. Increase.in railway mileage and ~ 


equipment since 1903, p. 1957. The building up of the American North- 
west very largely the result of water transportation, p. 1958. The immense 
water-power lying dormant along the route. What they could produce, 
p. 1959. Electrical smelting, “A Review of Cobalt Shipments,” p. 1960. 
Impetus to mining industries by transportation justifying the development 
of cheap electrical power, p. 1961. Quotes “Industrial Canada,” p. 1911-2- 
3-4-5. A despatch to the Globe from Montreal, p. 1966. This is an addi- 
tional argument in favour of building this waterway, p. 1967. An appeal 
to the House to lose no more time in starting this great work, p. 1968. The 
entire scheme will be ready before the close of the session, p. 1969. Trusts 
that immediate action will be taken to start this great work, p. 1970. 


Watson, R. J.—Politics should not be considered in the discussion of this great 


waterway, p. 1982. The question not one of local but of national import- 
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ance, p. 1984. Quotes Alexander Mackenzie and Sir John A. Macdonald 
p. 1985. J. J. Hill called it the greatest boon from a commercial standpoint 
that could be conferred, p. 1986. The canal will cheapen the freight on 
wheat. Trade will see the shortest and cheapest route, p. 1987. The dis- 
trict rich in mineral and forest wealth. The construction an enormous 
benefit to Canada, p. 1988. If the whole work cannot be undertaken, make 
a start in the upper end, p. 1989. Description of the route and distance, p. 
1990. Not very familiar with the lower end-of the country, p. 1991. It is 
the necessary link to complete the cheapest and nearest possible highway, 
oo A yee 


Wuire, G. N.—Last year presented some reasons why the great work should be 
undertaken, p. 1970. Expenditure, revenue, and traffic to Canadian canals, 
p. 1971-2. Traffic through St. Mary’s Falls canal and the Canadian Sault, 
p. 1973-4. One of the greatest national projects proposed for many years, 
p. 1975. Some advantages of thig route shown by the engineers, p. 1976. 
The length of the season of navigation, p. 1977. Quotes a letter of Tarte to 
the Premier on the French River route, p. 1978-9-80. Quotes Laurier on 
the motion of Thomas Murray in 1903, p. 1980-1. Regrettable such delay has 
oceurred in the preparation of the final report, p. 1982. 

Puastey, Hon. Wm.—Presents a report of estimated expenses prepared by A. St. 
Laurent, p. 12053. 


Berceron, J. G. H.—Asks that report be printed and copies distributed—large 
demand, p. 12836. . 
Pucstey, Hon. Wm.—Will take six weeks to print report, p. 12836-7. 


Hacaart, Hon. Joun.—Askfs when surveys will be brought down, that French River 
section come at once, p. 1740. 


Puastry, Hon. Wm.—French River practically complete, p. 1740. 


1906-07. 

No debates. 
1906. 

No debates. 

Transportation Commission Report, see year 1906, p. 20388. 

| 1905. 

No debates. 
1904. 

No debates. 
1903. 


Mr. Tuos. Murray (Pontiac).—Motion for copies of engineers’ reports, plans, esti- 
mates, etc., survey made on French river and lake Nipissing, p. 1299. 


Sir Witrrip Laurier.—P. 1303. 
Cuaron, Joun.—P. 1305. 

Wricut, A. A.—P. 1306. 

Tarte, Hon. J. I.—P. 1309. 
Haageart, Hon. Joun.—P. 1311. ; 
Sprouts, T. S.—P. 1314. 

Bextcourt, N. A.—P. 1318. 

Mackir, THos.—P. 1321) 
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TRANSPORTATION Faciuities (GOVERNMENT Poticy). 


Mr. Borpen.—P. 3432, moved for Committee of Supply. 


DEBATES. 


Sir Witrrip Laurier.—P. 3438. 

. Sproute, Mr.—P. 3442. 

Haceart, Hon. J.—P. 3444. 

Tarte, Hon. J. L.—P. 3451. 

Huaues, Mr. (Victoria).—P. 3456. 

Cuarutton, Mr.—P. 3459. 

Deputy SpEAKER.—Irregularity of debates, pp. 3470, 3499. 
Cascrain, Mr.—P. 3471. . 
Outver, Mr.—P. 3479. 


BICKERDIKE, Mr.—P. 3483. 


Kemp, Mr.—P. 3486.. 

OsLer, Mr.—P. 3490. 

PRINGLE, Mr.—P. 3493. 

Betu, Mr.—P. 3497. 

Cuare, Mr.—P. 3505. 

“ Transportation.”—Port Colborne, p. 3024; St. Lawrence, p. 3365; Northwest Terri- 


tories, p. 2424. 


Policy (re Speech from Throne), p. 6404. 


ei | 1906. 


DEBATES ON “RoyaL COMMISSION ON TRANSPORTATION.” 


(Commission appointed 19th May, 1903. Reported in 1906.) 


Brenner, W. H. (East Simcoe).—Motion. Question has been before the country for 


past twenty years; is of great importance, p. 2038. Embraces movement of 
grain from west, quotes receipts of grain at Buffalo by decades from 1846 to 
1896. American system of railroading has been successful in promoting trade 
from west to east, p. 2039. While progressing in matter of railways, the 
people of Canada have not failed to also emulate the United States in develop- 
ment of rail transportation, p. 2040. There is a great handicap upon Cana- 
dian vessels in competing with those owned by Americans, p. 2041. Govern- 
ment have not taken hold of problem in manner which they should; a purely 
Canadian policy would have been the best policy in interests of Dominion, 
p. 2042. Canadian Pacific Railway have to-day practically in course of con- 
struction a line from Victoria Harbour to Peterborough. Quotes evidence 
of Sir Thomas Shaughnessy before Railway Commission, p. 2048. Also 
C. M. Hays, pp. 2044-5. Also opinion expressed by commission as to making 
a national port of Midland, p. 2045. Canada Atlantic railway was never built 
as a first-class railway system. Grand Trunk Company propose concentrating 
business of Grand Trunk Pacific at Midland, p. 2046. If Government owned 
lake-front property, all railroads could come to Midland and have benefit of 
conditions prevailing, p. 2047. Means a great deal to Toronto to have 
national port at Midland, p. 2048. Export grain trade at Montreal has dimin- 
ished nearly 10,000,000 bushels from years 1901 to 1904, despite expenditure of 
millions on port. Quotes report of Ottawa Journal, April 21 re “Wolvin 
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Line,” p. 2049. Proper way to carry grain is by largest vessels on Great Lakes, 
and thus get advantage of water competition with railway system; question 
is: shall grain go by way of Buffalo or by way of Canada, p. 2050.—Distance 
from any point west of Great. Lakes to Buffalo is a slower and longer running 
distance than distance to port of Midland; out of vast expenditure each year 
not a dollar is spent on work that will be available in future development of 
transportation system, p. 2051. Quotes report of Governor Simcoe made in 
year 1794 to Lords of Trade, p. 2052. Government should bring down a broad 
comprehensive plan at earliest possible moment, and concentrate efforts at 
some point on Georgian bay; Canada should make grasp for American trade 
: on Great Lakes, p. 2053. 


Devin, E. B.—The transportation question is of such vital importance that it demands 
non-partisan treatment. Canada is today making greater progress than the 
United States. When the three great transcontinental railways are com- 
pleted, Canadian trade will demand, as a necessity, additional channels of 
transportation, p. 3309. Mr. Schell (Glengarry) should have stated all the 
facts in connection with Georgian Bay-canal. Quotes Mr. Sharley’s report of 
the Ottawa and French River Navigation project. Canada has today a° guar- 
antee of immense and hitherto unthought of commercial prosperity, which 
justifies us in expending money on works which will prove a rich asset to the 
nation, p. 3310. Quotes rates on wheat via the Canadian Pacific railway dur- 
ing 1905 from principal wheat-shipping stations in the West to Fort William; 
rate by water is much less than that by rail, p. 3311. Quotes number of 
bushels that went forward from Fort William from 1899 to 1905. Quotes 
report made to Bureau of Statistics by Mr. Geo. G. Tunell, of Chicago, on 
Lake Commerce, dated February 3, 1898, p. 8312. Reads a report taken from 
Engineering News of New York, published March 5, 1903, pp. 3313-4. Will 
excel any country in matter of transportation, p. 3314. 


Hawi, R. R—Quotes statement of Transportation Commission on pages 22 and 19 of 
report, p. 2053. Quotes Hon. R. L. Borden’s speech at Peterborough, October 
4, 1904, wishes to impress the importance of Trent Canal Waterway System, 
p. 2054. Quotes Deputy Minister of Railways and Canals, p. 2055. Whole 
Trent Canal Waterway system is very near completion, p. 2056. Many local 
advantages which could be derived from construction of canal, county of 
Peterborough would save, in coal alone, about $90,000 a year, p. 2057. Mid- 
land is the point where grain might be economically brought with view to tak- 
ing it to the ocean ports, and Trent waterway affords cheap barge transporta- 
tion between Midland and Montreal, p. 2058. Quotes statement prepared by 
L. Richards, traffic manager of American Cereal Company, p. 2059. Rates 
made by Grand Trunk Railway and Canadian Pacific Railway from Midland 
to Montreal are made to compete as far as possible with carriage of grain 
from Buffalo to New York, p. 2060. Cost of Trent canal per mile when com- 
pleted will be about $47,169. Cost of keeping canal in repair is nothing com- 

. pared with cost of maintaining and operating a railway line, p. 2061. Com- 
pares American freight rates with Canadian, p. 2062. If canal were built the 
milling industry along Trent canal would be stimulated, and water-powers 
will be developed, p. 2063. Of utmost importance to Canada that raw material 
which is produced should as far as possible be sent out to foreign markets in 
its manufactured state, pp. 2064-5. Rates charged by ocean vessels on flour 
do not handicap Canadian mills in favour of English mills as much as is sup- 
posed, p. 2066. In 1905 there was shipped from Canada only $5,890,258 worth 
of flour to Great Britain, Africa, West Indies, Newfoundland, Australia, and 
different countries of Europe. The Government of the state of New York 
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are expending upwards $100,000,000 in improving and deepening the Erie 
canal, p. 8279. Quotes Canadian freight information furnished by H. W. 
Richardson, of Kingston, grain dealer; also S. A. Thompson, of Duluth, Minn., 
furnished to Committee on Rivers and Harbours at Washington on April 11, 
1898, pp. 8280-1. “A ship canal through Canadian territory would destroy 
American supremacy upon the Great Lakes.” No canals can be built in the 
United States to compete with canals which may be constructed on Canadian 
territory, p. 83282. It is because the Germans have been so thoroughly alive 
to the importance of canal navigation and the improvement of their water- 
ways that they have been able to make such an excellent showing in the 
financial and commercial world. There is no investment that this country 
could make better than to expend a large amount in improvement of water- 
ways, p. 8282. If the United States could stand the enormous drains on her 
resources of forty-five years ago, we in Canada, who propose to make this 


century the century of Canada, could well afford to increase the national debt 


by upwards of $100,000,000.or $200,000,000, p. 3284. 


Huacues, S.—Compliments Mr. Hall for facts and figures on transportation. Explains 


Opposition leader’s absence during discussion, p. 8285. Quotes citation from 
speech of leader of Opposition. Not one Liberal in that whole region was 
committed to Trent canal prior to 1896, and not one of them has been com- 
mitted to it for some time, p. 3286. Mr. Hall who ought to know something 
about route, knew personally so little about construction of work that he had 
to quote from report of the Deputy Minister in order to place the facts before 
the House, p. 8287. Endorse the proposition of Mr. Clements (West Kent) for 
the construction of a waterway to connect Jake St. Clair with lake Erie in 
order to facilitate transport of grain by that route; will endorse any reason- 
able proposition for development of other waterways, p. 8288. 


Hyman, Hon. Cuas.—Asks Mr. Bennett if he speaks by book when he says that Cana- 


dian Pacific Railway have in course of construction a line from Victoria Har- 
bour to Peterborough, p. 2043. 


Paterson, Hon. Wou.—Asks distance from Midland to Port Hope, p. 2046. 


ScHELL, J. T. (Glengarry)—The question most concerned in the method of trans- © 


ide the produce of the western part of the country to the sea-board. The 
reason of the appointment of the Transportation Commission was to dis- 
cover by which route otr produce could reach tide-water the cheapest, and 
whether we can take it there cheaper than it can be taken through American 
ports, p. 8294. Traces development of railroads from 1873. It ,has taken 
over twenty years to wear out the old rolling stock, to relay the rails, to 
build new rolling stock and to put the roads in a position to handle freight 
so as to compete with the canal system. The St. Lawrence and Erie canals 
are practically put out of business by railroads, p. 3295. It is a question 
as to the amount of money we shall spend in developing our water routes 
as against railroad carriage, p. 3296. Quotes rates on wheat prevalent on 
certain railroads, p. 8297. Quotes rates on wheat prevalent on lakes. Shall 
it be the Trent Valley canal or the railways or the Georgian Bay canal that 
shall carry our produce from Georgian bay to tide-water, p. 8298. Are we 
going to build the Georgian Bay canal at a cost of from $100,000,000 to 
$120,000,000, p. 8299. If the Government propose to expend that large 
amount on the Georgian Bay canal,”I say, halt! give it as a bonus to the 
railways until our system is a little better developed. Quotes statement 


from Trade and Commerce Department dealing with year 1904-5... Exports © 


of wheat from the United States are growing less each year; quotes exports 
of domestic wheat from the United States through port of New York from 
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1902 to 1905. Quotes exports of wheat from all other ports of United 
States, p. 3300. Quotes amount of foreign wheat exported from the port 
of New York from 1902 to 1905. We must equip Port Colborne to make 
it equal to Buffalo. Whenever a small vessel going through the St. Law- 
rence canals takes its load from the Upper Lakes the freight is costing con- 
siderably more than it should if the grain were carried on a large vessel to 
Port Colborne and then transhipped into vessels of proper size on the 
Welland canal, p. 3301. Within recent years there have been as much as 
10,000,000 bushels of American corn carried out through Canadian ports to 
Montreal. If the port of Port Colborne elevators are properly constructed 
and Montreal harbour properly equipped, that will be the largest corn- 
carrying route this continent has seen, p. 3802. We ought not to build the 
Georgian Bay canal; good railway rates more effective and more important 
p. 8303. Believes the Grand Trunk Pacific will carry grain all through the 
winter and deliver it at a profitable rate at the port of St. John. Hopes 
Halifax in the not distant future will be port for Northwest; has not a word 
to say against building of Trent Valley canal, p. 3304. Rail carriage has 
to-day entirely superseded any canal traffic that there is on the continent 
of America. Comparison of Canadian railways and canals with German 
railways and canals is absurd. In this country and in the United States, 
scientific minds have devoted themselves in lowering the freight rates on 
railways, p. 3305. With heavier equipment on railways, present rates will 
_be eut nearly in two; railroad authorities state that difference between cost 
of hauling on a 1 per cent grade or three-ten or four-ten per cent grade is 
equal to forty per cent. This country would not be warranted in building 
Georgian Bay canal because of what lies in the future, p. 3306. Jim Hill 
wants canal because it will benefit Jim Hill, p. 3307. The more prosperous 
the West is, and the cheaper the western farmers can get their products to 
the markets of the world, the more prosperous and progressive will be the 
commercial life of Canada generally, p. 3308. 


Watson, R. J. (Parry Sound).—There should be no arguments at all on question of 

transportation, p. 8288. Depot Harbour is one of the best harbours on Georgian 

- bay, and the railway line going out of Depot Harbour is not sufficient to 

afford accommodation necessary for a large grain traffic. Does not think 

House ought to adopt report of Transportation Commission in its entirety, p. 

3289. Quotes twelve ports chosen by commission as national ports. Points 

out some details of programme recommended by Transportation Commission. 

Would accomplish purpose of House much better to consider question in a 

smaller committee, p. 3290. The relative failure of the St. Lawrence canal 

. route is due to the fact that the ocean terminus of that route—Montreal 

harbour—has never been adapted to handle a large traffic coming to it from 

the Upper Lakes. Is it not a fact that during the summer a large quantity 

of freight destined for Europe passes through Montreal and reaches its desti- 

nation by way of Boston and Portland, p. 8291. The Transportation Com- 

mission has virtually submitted for the consideration of the Government (4) 

four Canadian routes by which the products of the West can reach ocean 

navigation, p. 3292. The Government deserves great credit for the steps they 

have taken in having a complete and thorough survey made for the great 

project of the Georgian Bay canal; refers to the three great railways of 
Canada, p. 3293. 


1902. _ 


Transportation facilities in Committee of Supply, p. bios 
Pointe au Baril route in Committee of Supply, p. 4640. 
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Fish Hatcheries in Committee of Supply, p. 4959. 
Georgian Bay surveys, etc., Committee of Supply, p. 4298. 


1901 and 1900. 
No debates. 


THE SENATE “ DEBATES.” 


1900, 1901, 1902. 
No Debates. 
| 1903. 
Lanpry, Hon.—Inquiry, p. 234. 
Scorr, Hon.—Answer, p. 234. New Dominion Syndicate of London, Eng., for 
Government aid at a depth of 14 feet. Government guarantee interest of 
/24 per cent on $25,000,000 of the company’s bonds for twenty-five years. 


1904. 
No Debates. 
1905. 
Re Survey, p, 19. No Debates. 
1906. 
No Debates. 
| 1906-07. 


Georgian Bay Exploration Commission Report of Inquiry, Mr. Bernier, p. 587. 
Reply, Mr. Scott, p. 588. 


1907-08. 


Inquizy by Mr. Be-nier, p. 61. . Reply, Mr. Ecott, p. 62. 
Hon. Mr. Cascrarx.—Motion re importance to Canada of the early construction of 
the Georgian Bay canal, p. 247, 
Hon. Mr. Beicourt.—P. 430. 
Hon. Mr. Sutuivan.—P. 488. 
Hon. Mr. Powrer.—P. 495. 
Hon. Mr. Owens.—P. 497. 
Hon. Mr. Brernrer.—P. 680. 
Hon. Mr. Ross (Halifax).—P. 681. 
Hon. Mr. Woop.—P. 725. 
Hon. Mr. McMuuiten.—P. 782. 
Hon. Mr. Croran.—P. 819. 
Hon. Mr. Epwarps.—P. 865. 
Hon. Mr. Betque.—P. 869. 
Hon. Mr. ppeBoucHErvILLE.—P. 870. 
Hon. Mr. Cascrain.—P. 871. 
1909. 


Hon. pEBoucHERVILLE.—Inquiry. Reply, Sir R. Cartwright, p. 665, 


1909-10, 1910-11, 1911-12, 1912-13. 
No Debates. 
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